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PREFACE. 



I have endeavoured to show in this book how an Amateur, 
without much experience, may dispense with the skilled 
labour which is often difficult, and sometimes impossible, to 
obtain. 

By carefully watching once or twice the proceedings 
of a thoroughly good gardener in each of the operations I 
have described, an Amateur should learn practically enough 
about the work, if he or she be a true lover of horticulture, 
to get even unskilled labour (when under personal super- 
vision from the directions here given) to make the garden 
fairly remunerative and wholly enjoyable. 

If I have seemed to dwell upon some subjects with 
undue emphasis, it is with the knowledge that if an Amateur 
can supply to his friends or his visitors any particular fruit, 
vegetable, or flower a few weeks earlier or later than the 
ordinary market, he earns (among his friends) an enviable 
fame; but if he succeeds in two or three specialities, his 
reputation as a practical gardener is established for ever ! 



vi PREFACE. 

This seems to me to be worth more than the cost of the 
labour, the materials, and of this book. 

Failure, if it occurs, must not discourage him ; it may 
arise from neither his fault nor mine. I have to write for 
ordinary soils and for ordinary seasons. 

I hope my readers may experience the best of both. 

GEORGE GLENN Y. 
J'axton House, 

Fl'LIIAM, S.W. 
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A YEAR'S WORK IN GARDEN 
AND GREENHOUSE. 



PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

In introducing this calendar of proposed operations for 
every month in the year, we must remind our readers that, 
so far as each particular month is concerned, it will be im- 
possible for the most enthusiastic cultivator to keep pace 
with us in some parts of the country, for, as will appear 
obvious on a moment's reflection, there will be a month's 
difference between two situations, not only according to the 
extreme points of distance, but the difference between hill 
and valley, and between the north and south side of a hilL 
The routine which we propose is calculated for a place 
possessing all the advantages of our climate — good soil and 
situation ; experience alone will teach the amateur whether 
he shall begin before or after the time laid down — whether 
at the beginning, the end, or the middle of the month. We 
shall endeavour to give a few general rules for meeting diffi- 
culties and improving advantages, and with these rules and 
ordinary attention a novice will be able to make the most 
of his garden. We shall not attempt to give instructions 
for the professional gardener : if he does not thoroughly 
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know his business, our hints may remind him occasionally 
of his duty ; but those who do know it will find nothing in 
our amateur's calendar to offend them. We could as easily 
supply the necessary hints for the management of the 
pinery, grapery, or peach-house, as we can the instructions 
to the amateur ; but common sense tells us that the gardener 
who has the care of all these should be master of his busi- 
ness, and it is little better than a reproach to suppose him 
incapable and to require our assistance. Our real object is 
to give directions for those who are comparatively ignorant 
of the routine of operations, and who are desirous of be- 
coming their own gardener, not only in a recreative point 
of view, but for the sake of economy also. 



GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN. 



JANUARY. 

Anemones. — Treat these the same in all respects as 
Ranunculuses, of which we shall have to speak shortly. The 
autumn-planted want protection by haulm or litter, or 
hoops and mats across the bed. The ordinary single 
Anemones are much more hardy than the double, and will 
stand a good deal of frost without any protection whatever. 

Auriculas. — Cover up well with mats in frosty weather, 
but give all the air possible on fine days. If severe frost 
occurs by day, they should remain covered up. The roots 
must not be allowed to get quite dry, but it is of equal 
importance that the soil be not kept too wet The drier 
they are when it is necessary to cover up much, the better. 
When water is required, give it thoroughly, but let it be on 
a mild day in the morning, with full ventilation all day. 

Biennials and Perennials. — All those raised from seed 
last season, and not planted into their blooming places, may 
be got in at once if the weather is fair and mild, or, if 
not, as early as this condition exists long enough to admit 
of their being got in. Newly planted subjects overtaken 
by severe frost should be mulched. 
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Bulbs. — Beds of these in general should be covered 
during severe weather. It is a good plan to cover the soil 
permanently with a six-inch layer of leaf mould, which can 
be forked in as the spring advances. 

Carnations and Picoteea — Those in small pots, in 
frames, must be shut up in bad weather, and wet weather 
in particular. We do not believe a frost would do the mis- 
chief that wet would ; for dampness is fatal to most things, 
but certainly when confined in small pots full of roots. 
They must have no water while they have any moisture in 
the soil. 

Cuttings and Seedlings. — Pots of the former and 
pans of the latter, to turn out in the spring, must be kept 
dry, and the drainage attended to. 

Dahlias. — Examine to see if any show symptoms of 
shrivelling or rotting. Pot any that are in danger; they will 
often start a shoot or two before they rot altogether, and if 
drying too fast, they may be saved by setting to work. All 
that are very choice should also be potted and set to work 
early. As soon as cuttings are large enough, cut them off 
under the lowest joint, and strike them. 

Flower Beds. — Those containing small plants should 
be covered against frost ; but if they have not been, the 
plants should be examined at every thaw to see that the 
roots; have not been disturbed, or, if they have been, to 
press them down into their places. 

Hyacinths. — These in beds or borders should be 
covered with hoops and mats, or with dry litter, as a pro- 
tection against frost. 

Pinks and Pansies.— Those in their blooming pots, 
especially the latter, are kept growing as well as they can be 
during the winter, for the sake of their early bloom. Pansies 
intended to be flowered in pots, and not yet shifted to 
their blooming pots, should be shifted directly or early next 
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month, and well watered in to settle the earth about the 
balls at their roots ; they should be covered close up for a 
day or two after this, but all alike should have air, and 
plenty of it, in dry and mild weather. 

Planting. — Such subjects as Honeysuckle, Jasmine, 
Pyrus japonica, Roses, Wistaria sinensis, and many other 
climbers, may be now planted for the first time, and be 
spurred in ; but all the weakly branches may be cut away, 
and the strong ones nailed out at proper distances, whether 
fan-fashioned or horizontal. 

Pruning and Nailing. — Climbing plants — both those 
which are fresh planted, and Others that have been estab- 
lished some time — may be pruned and nailed in all the 
winter months when the weather permits. 

Pruning generally. — Such subjects as Almonds, 
Laburnums, and Lilacs, which have their set times for 
spring pruning, may nevertheless be touched this month, 
whenever the quantity requiring to be done shall cause you 
to have it some time about ; for amateurs, who do every- 
thing with their own hands, have not always the time to do 
things rapidly, consequently they must begin early to get 
the work over in proper season. 

Ranunculuses. — Turn out the soil from the beds, 
and lay it on each side the hole. Having thus removed, 
say a foot of earth, fork up the other well, but leave it in the 
bottom, and let the earth taken out be dug over and mixed 
once a week, and each time well examined to detect any 
vermin that may be in it. The Ranunculuses planted in 
autumn must be protected with litter. 

Tolipa — These should be as carefully kept from frost 
as possible ; the soil they are in should not be even allowed 
to crust on the top, if it can be prevented. If the earth be 
frozen down to the bulb, the bloom will assuredly be less 
perfect than if it were not frozen, however lightly the thing 
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may have been treated in consequence of the known hardy 
nature of the bulb. 

Violets. — Beds of the Neapolitan and Russian sorts, if 
sheltered with a layer of open protecting material, such as 
pea-haulm, over which a mat may be thrown in severe 
weather, will furnish an occasional picking of blossom, 
especially if situated in a warm corner, which should always 
be selected for them. 



FEBRUARY. 

Anemones and Ranunculuses. — The autumn-planted 
will require protection with litter or something of the kind, 
or in the event of severe frost they would be seriously 
injured; this is the reason why the growers for exhibition 
defer planting their best varieties until the second week in 
the month. Therefore, at the beginning of the present 
month put a layer of rotten cow-dung at the bottom of the 
bed or beds, as they are at present emptied to the depth of 
a foot Let the layer be a good inch in thickness, and 
return the soil which has been turned out on the sides of 
the bed lightly into its place, and raised in the middle ; 
leave it to settle a few days. About the second week lay 
the surface level, and draw drills six inches apart the whole 
length, and let them be three inches deep ; place the tubers 
of the Ranunculus or Anemone at the bottom, gently press- 
ing them into the soil ; and when all are placed draw the 
soil partly back again, so that the tubers may be covered to 
the depth of two inches, and gently press the soil down upon 
them. Regulate the surface of the bed so that the drills 
show, but that the bed be left neat and clean. In this state 
they may remain until they are above ground. 
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Annuals. — One batch of these may be sown in a hot- 
bed, without, however, having any violent heat Sow the 
different sorts in different pots, and as they germinate they 
may be placed where they will have more or less heat and 
air according to their requirements. These will be among 
the earliest and principal potted annuals, such as Balsams, 
Cockscombs, Egg-Plant, Ice-Plant, Phlox Drummondii, 
Rhodanthe Manglesii, Sensitive Plant, which are all com- 
pleted in pots j it will make two seasons by sowing now, 
and two months hence also. 

Auriculas. — These should be top-dressed with rich 
compost, chiefly the dung of poultry well rotted into mould 
and sparingly applied to them ; its own weight of cow-dung 
also rotted : this, mixed with twice as much rough sand to 
make it porous, will be found a first-rate top-dressing. Take 
off the surface without bruising the roots; then fill up with 
the top-dressing within a quarter of an inch of the top of 
the pot, water gently, and close up the frame for a day or two, 
except tilting a trifle behind. 

Bedding Plants. — If you are not fully prepared with 
a sufficient number of these, begin to propagate in earnest, 
for the next three months must produce you all you require. 
Cuttings of Geraniums, Hydrangeas, Petunias, Roses of the 
China kind, Verbenas, and all other subjects used in the 
beds and borders in large quantities, should be taken now, 
and struck in gentle bottom heat under hand-glasses. With 
care, such as watering regularly and wiping the glasses every 
morning, these things will strike very rapidly, when the 
sooner they are potted off singly into sixty-sized pots the 
better. When they are once established and are growing, 
you may take off the tops to strike others from, while the 
plants thus beheaded become stronger and more bushy. 
This does not, however, apply to the Hydrangeas, which 
■depend for their bloom on the top strong bud, and therefore 
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must be grown on, and shifted as soon as they fill the old 
pot with roots. 

Biennials and Perennials. — The former should, if 
they are not already in their blooming places, be removed 
to them in the favourable weather. Canterbury Bells, 
Rockets, Sweet Williams, Wallflowers, and other subjects 
used as ornaments on borders, should be always placed 
there before they make a great advance towards blooming ; 
the autumn is far better than the spring on this account. 
The latter generally require to be placed where they are to 
flower, before they progress in their spring growth. All the 
Phloxes and others should by rights be parted and planted 
in autumn, but that having gone by, they have to be the 
more carefully done now. 

Box Edgings. — These should be planted and repaired. 
The entire art of laying down an edging of this description 
well consists in forming the ridge, against which it is to be 
planted, true, level, and solid, and in cutting or dividing 
the Box into small pieces, not only that a little may go a 
long way, but that it may be weak enough to obey the 
pressure of a little earth to keep it home in its place. We 
have seen it dibbled in ; but there is no way so true and in 
all respects perfect as to form your bed, border, clump, or 
whatever else you choose to edge with Box, the exact figure 
you want it, by hard treading it on the edge, and putting 
the soil on until it is quite level and trodden hard ; then 
cut the soil away from the front, or pit side of it, in a 
sloping direction, exactly the form you require. The top 
being level, and the sloping front cut even and ready, put 
small bits of Box close by the side of each other, so that 
there is no vacancy between them, nor any lapping over 
each other, pressing the loose earth in front as you go on, 
to bank the Box into its place, which is with the green half 
an inch above the top of the soil ; while the patch is after* 
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wards gravelled, so that the gravel comes up on the path 
side exactly as high as the soil on the other. In digging the 
beds afterwards, the gardener must cut sloping away from, 
the Box, lest he should damage the plantation of Box and 
loosen the roots. 

Bulbs. — Those in the borders will now be making their 
appearance ; but it would be unsafe to fork the surface till 
it is certain that they all appear, otherwise those under the 
surface may be spoiled by the fork. Most of them will be 
little the worse for frost 

Carnations and Picotees. — These must continue to 
have the same treatment as recommended for last month. 
Mix up some loam and cow-dung in equal quantities, if not 
done before ; lay them together in a heap to get ready for 
potting off those plants in their large pots for blooming. 
Turn it and mix it once a week, ready for potting by- 
and-by. 

Columbines. — These are, as a rule, somewhat neg- 
lected ; but they are the most elegant of all border peren- 
nials, and capable of being produced in almost endless 
variety, comprising all shades of blue and white> all shades 
of red and white, and self colours of every shade without 
white. When perfectly double they are beautifully formed, 
and whether seen in masses at a distance, or in the hand as 
a cut flower, it is impossible to admire them too much. As 
the perennial roots of these will move well now, although, 
there is perhaps little or no leaves above ground, let them 
be placed at once where they are to bloom. 

Dahlias. — All the roots intended for propagation should 
be potted off in suitable sized pots, with ordinary soil, and 
placed in a hot-bed; but such tubers as are intended to 
be merely parted may be thrown into the hot-bed without 
potting, because when the eyes have fairly started the roots 
or tubers may be cut in pieces so long as there is one eye ta 
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each piece, and the warmth will expose their eyes before 
potting as well as after it. It is necessary to water the 
tubers occasionally, or they might dry up ; and as soon as 
they show their eyes they should be cut up as before directed. 
Pot these pieces in pots as small as will take them, shorten- 
ing the tuber portion of each so as to fit the pot selected 
for them, otherwise it would be necessary to have a much 
larger pot than there is any occasion for. Seed may be 
sown in wide-mouthed pots or pans towards the end of the 
month, if you are anxious to forward any particular kinds, 
■only you must be provided with room to accommodate them 
with proper protection till the middle of May. 

Hyacinths. — These will be above ground, and may be 
covered with litter, to keep the frost from injuring the foliage 
and spoiling the bloom. They may be watered with liquid 
manure once as soon as they require watering at all ; and 
the watering should be done in earnest, to soak the ground 
they are growing in. The liquid manure should be made in 
the proportion of nine gallons of water to a spadeful of 
decamped cow-dung. 

Mignonette. — Some pots of this favourite and fragrant 
annual should be sown, and set on a shelf in the greenhouse, 
or placed in a frame, where they may be continued if required 
to bloom in pots; or, if intended for planting out in the 
borders for early blooming, they may be removed to the 
latter structure as soon as they are four inches high, and 
kept there till planting-out time. These should be sown in 
five-inch pots, about a dozen seeds in each, and the young 
plants thinned out to half that number of the best when 
they get forward enough to show their strength. Sandy 
loam suits them best, though the soil is of less importance 
now than for autumn sowing. 

Pinks and Pansies. — Those in beds will be all the 
better for having the surface of the soil stirred, without in 
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the least disturbing the roots; after which top-dress the 
beds with decomposed cow-dung laid half an inch thick all 
over the surface. Let the litter be laid over at night as 
usual, removing it in mild weather. 

Plants in Frames. — All plants in frames without heat 
should have as much air as can possibly be given on mild 
days, the surface of the earth stirred when it seems damp or 
mossy, and the drainage frequently examined ; for in such 
case it will often be found clogged up by earth at the proper 
outlet, or the soil so completely run in among the crocks at 
the bottom of the pot as to choke them altogether. Like- 
wise clear the plants of dead leaves. 

Polyanthuses and Primroses. — Search carefully 
among these for snails and slugs, which attack the tender 
petals the instant they protrude from the calyx, and if there 
be any quantity there will not be a perfect flower. Sunrise 
and sunset, and in dark, cloudy, damp weather, which is 
favourable to these vermin, is the best time to look, and if 
they are at all plentiful sow some fresh lime over them 
occasionally, for that destroys all it touches. Stir the earth 
between the plants, and keep them clear of weeds. Sow 
seed in pans, and if the seed be very choice cover with 
damp moss till it vegetates. 

Ranunculuses. — Those intended for the June shows 
must be planted this month. The beds must be composed 
of half good loam and half decomposed cow-dung, well 
mixed; the bed should be dug out a foot deep at the 
beginning of the month. Leave the soil out of the bed in 
a ridge on each side of it, until the 12th; put a two-inch 
layer of cow-dung at the bottom, all over, then return 
the soil to the bed, leave it for two days to settle ; level it, 
draw drills three inches deep and six inches apart ; the 
tubers are then to be gently pressed into the earth at the 
bottom of the drill ; cover them an inch and a half above 
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the crown, by drawing down some of the mould into the 
drill. 

Roses. — Prune one-half the Roses in the garden, leaving 
the other half a month longer to be pruned afterwards. 
The Chinese and climbing Roses must be pruned but little, 
the weakly branches removed, and all their dwindling sprigs 
cut out, but main branches must not be shortened much. 
The garden kinds must be cut back rather close, not leaving 
more than the two or three bottom eyes of the principal last 
year's shoots; also cut out any old wood and branches 
which cross one another, and are in each other's way. 
Plant Roses, and whether they be standard or dwarfs, 
worked Roses, or on their own roots, out-of-doors or in 
pots, cut the ends off all the roots, clean and take off all 
bruised portions, use strong loam and dung in equal quanti- 
ties, and if the soil out-of-doors be not of this description, 
dig in some stuff of the kind with each plant ; but we prefer 
autumn planting. Do not prune newly planted Roses until 
you see how much of the wood will break into buds. Graft 
Roses on common stocks ; if well done you will make plants 
of the prunings of your choice varieties. 

Sweet Peas. — Sow a few pots to come in for early 
bloom. They may be set in a warm frame until they have 
germinated, then removed to a greenhouse, and finally to a 
cold frame, where they must be kept till it is safe to plant 
them out, which can scarcely be before May. About a 
dozen seeds should be sown in a five-inch pot 

Tulips. — These will be generally up on the protected 
bed, and the earth should be carefully stirred all over the 
surface and laid close up to the stems, or rather spikes, 
which show through. Mat or cover them still for the night, 
or a hard frost might considerably injure them ; and when 
the rising spike opens, so that water could enter and lay 
there, they ought not to receive water at all. The patent 
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waterproof calico covering ought to be placed over the bed 
to prevent any fall of rain upon them until the bud has 
fairly risen out of the foliage. This covering is far better 
than matting, as it excludes no light and confines the 
natural warmth of the earth. The outer beds, which are, or 
rather may be, unprotected, should always be loosened on 
the surface as soon as the spikes are fairly through the 
ground. 



MARCH. 

Alpine Plants. — These may now be shifted, if not 
done in autumn. A suitable soil for them would be equal 
parts of peat and loam, with a little sand. 

American Plants. — Rhododendrons, Azaleas, and 
others, will be benefited by a thorough dressing of well 
decomposed cow-dung. They may yet be removed with 
care. It is usual to plant them in peat soil, but many will 
do in loam. They prefer a sheltered situation, and one 
moderately moist 

Anemones. — The double ones, which are tender com- 
pared with the single; should be covered at night to prevent 
frost from reaching the tubers; those above ground espe- 
cially should have some light open covering at night up to 
the middle of May. 

Armnftlfl — Whatever Annuals of the tender kind are 
not yet sown may be now sown on a slight hot-bed made in 
the ordinary way, but about two feet high, with six inches 
of mould on the top; on this you may place a common 
garden frame or hand-glasses, and sow the seed within the 
space they cover. Sow the seeds in rows, which is the most 
convenient plan for keeping the different kinds separate. 
They must be protected by glass. Hardy Annuals may be 
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sown in open borders, and, if properly covered up, will not 
germinate until they will stand the weather. 

Antirrhinums. — Last year's seedlings or well-rooted 
cuttings should be planted out at once. Propagate the good 
varieties ; they will strike freely under glasses with or with- 
out heat. Seeds sown now will produce plants to flower in 
the autumn. 

Aquilegias. — Any seedlings should be planted out at 
once, and a fresh pinch of seed put in towards the end of 
the month for the purpose of transplanting as soon as large 
enough. 

Auriculas. — These will begin to grow fast ; and, unless 
you are particularly in want of increase, you will strengthen 
the bloom by taking off the side-shoots small : they greatly 
retard the main bloom if permitted to grow on the plant. 
They may have the benefit of warm showers occasionally, if 
there be such during the month, but they must be shut up 
and covered at night. 

Biennials and Perennials. — Seeds of the former may 
be sown towards the end of the month to bloom early next 
season, and any of last year's sowing may be transplanted 
for flowering. Many of the latter require to be sown now 
to bloom next year. Established perennial plants, however, 
may be divided and transplanted during the early part of 
the month; but the sooner it is completed the better, 
provided frost does not prevent the operation. 

Canterbury Bells. — Plant out any that you have ready 
for the purpose, and sow more seed towards the end of the 
month, for succession. 

Carnations and Picotees. —Both of these will require 
the greatest attention ; in short, they must not be watered 
more than is absolutely necessary for their actual preserva- 
tion. If the soil be too wet the plants will be in danger 
from damp, for they are very susceptible of cold, and when 
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attacked by frost the fibres are more liable to damage ; 
besides which, the fibres are now growing fast, and are 
therefore young and soft. 

Chrysanthemums. — These should be prepared and 
planted out in beds or borders, that they may be got into a 
growing state before the season for striking their tops, or be 
flowered as they stand. They may, however, if wanted, be 
increased by division of the root or by suckers from the 
same. They prefer a compost of loam and cow-dung in 
equal proportions. 

Climbers.— Such as have been protected up to the 
present time may be uncovered by degrees ; it will be neces- 
sary, however, to keep them covered at night See also to 
the pruning of them, and the tying up or nailing in of the 
best-ripened branches. 

Crocuses. — So that you may know them, or rather the 
best varieties, when you take them up, make it a practice to 
label each at the time of planting. Keep the soil round 
and about them free from weeds, and well loosened by 
means of the hoe at all times. 

Dahlias. — Those which are not yet potted and set to 
work may be done at once. Put them in pots no larger 
than necessary; and, indeed, some of the tubers may be 
cut away, to prevent the necessity of using one too large. 
Here they will throw up their shoots from the collar when 
they are put into heat, and the cuttings must be taken off 
as soon as they have three pairs of leaves. Those who 
have followed our previous directions by this time have 
cuttings well rooted. If they are in pots holding more 
than one, they must be placed in pots singly ; and if any of 
them are of scarce kinds, which you are desirous of propa- 
gating, they may have their tops cut off just below the third 
pair of leaves, and these tops may be struck as other 
cuttings. The plants will strike out shoots on both sides, 
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which in turn may be shortened ; and thus an early struck 
cutting may be made the means of producing a number of 
plants, which is occasionally a great object, although it does 
not produce them so strong nor so serviceable as those of 
the first strike from tuber shoots. It is questionable, also, 
whether a plant so produced will bloom so well, although 
there are kinds that do not suffer from such treatment All 
the cuttings, struck and not struck, should be watered over 
the foliage as well as at the roots, and be shut up and shaded 
for a few hours. It is a very good plan to water in the 
evening at shutting-up time. As those plants which are 
not intended to be cut down grow strong, they should be 
removed to a cooler frame, that they may become gradually 
more hardened ; for, although nothing short of frost will 
hurt them when prepared by cooling gradually, they would 
suffer considerably if taken from a hot-bed to the open 
air direct In potting the tubers for breaking the buds to 
form cuttings, every appearance of decay, however slight, 
should be removed, even if it cause two-thirds of the 
tubers to be cut away. Seedling tubers that are to be planted 
whole maybe at once put into the ground four inches deep: 
they will not come up before the time they will bear the 
weather. 

Evergreens. — Although the early part of the autumn 
is preferable for transplanting these, you may, if absolutely 
necessary, perform the operation now. 

Fuchsias. — Those in sheltered situations may be par- 
tially uncovered, and, where necessary, the shoots may be 
cut back to fresh buds and the plants trained to one leading 
stem. If they are much injured, cut them down to the 
ground, and they will throw out young shoots from the roots, 
and thus form compact and handsome bushes. 

Grafting. — This month you must pay attention to such 
choice and ornamental trees and shrubs as are increased by 
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means of grafting. If not already done, the grafts should 
be cut before they begin to start. 

Hyacinths and Narcissus. — The out-of-door beds 
will require protection by means of hoops and mats as for 
Tulips. Forced bulbs which have done blooming should 
be hardened off in a cold frame, and planted out next 
month in a warm, sunny situation, where they may perfect 
their foliage. 

Mignonette. — Seed of this fragrant flower may be 
sown in the open borders as soon as the soil is in a fit state 
for working, or in pots for turning out later in the season. 

Mimulns. — This may be increased by division of the 
roots, and planted either in patches or in beds. Seed may 
also be sown for successional purposes. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs.— These may be 
propagated, according to their respective natures, by cuttings, 
layering, and grafting. 

Pinks and Pansies. — Put out those of the former 
which have been kept under hand-glasses, planting them a 
foot apart in sandy loam, leaf mould, and rotten cow-dung. 
The latter will this month commence to bloom out in the 
open air, and all of them begin to grow fast, unless there is 
frost to check them. It is well to cover them with any open 
litter, such as pea-haulm, which keeps off a good deal of 
frost, protects them from all the cold winds, and does not 
exclude light. The beneficial tendency of this kind of 
litter to all dwarf plants through the winter and early spring 
months is either not half enough known, or, being known, 
not sufficiently practised. Those in pots under glass should 
be shifted, if not done already ; or if intended to be planted 
out in beds, the sooner it is done the better. If there be 
any shoots of choice sorts that you are desirous of propa- 
gating, and that can be spared without spoiling the appear- 
ance of the plant, they may be struck very easily under a 

c 
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bell-glass, and in any slight hot-bed that may be at work — 
not that heat is necessary, but that it hastens the striking, 
and therefore, for choice things, is better than waiting for 
the ordinary method; otherwise they will strike in the cold 
frame. It must be recollected that in all cases where bell- 
glasses are used, the inside should be wiped dry every morn- 
ing, and the compost kept moist, but not wet. 

Ranunculuses. — As soon as these are planted, they 
should be covered slightly with litter, to prevent the frost 
penetrating the ground to the tubers ; and if any of them 
are not yet planted they should be got in at once, as advised 
last month. In very mild weather they will frequently be 
above ground before the end of March, and there is a 
double-reason then for covering ; but in all cases the litter 
should be removed in warm genial weather, to let the beds 
have all the advantage of sunshine ; it will be unsafe, how- 
ever, to leave them uncovered at night, after they are once 
in the ground, until the middle of May. 

Seed-Pans. — Those which have been covered over with 
damp moss ever since the time of sowing should have the 
moss removed as the seeds germinate, so as to expose them 
by degrees to the light. 

Stocks. — Pot off and prick out the early sowings, which 
may be removed to a cold frame as soon as well established, 
for the purpose of hardening off previous to turning them 
into the open borders. Such as have been wintered in pots 
may be planted out where they are to bloom, eighteen 
inches asunder in every direction, selecting for the purpose 
soil that has been well manured. 

Sweet Peas. — Those sown last month may be hardened 
off, and a further supply of seed got into the ground for 
succession. They may be sown either broadcast, in patches, 
or in drills. 

Sweet Williams. — See to the planting out of last year's 
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seedlings, in rows or in masses, and sow again for succes- 
sion towards the end of the month. 

Thrift Edgings. — These may be taken up, parted, 
and replanted, as unless this is done every two years they 
become wide and untidy. 

Tulips. — To grow well, these require very great care. 
In a word, on coming through the ground, they crack the 
surface of the bed all over, for the rains will have closed 
the compost at the top until such time as the spikes break 
through. The whole of the surface should be stirred, and 
any lumps bruised, so that it may be laid even ; it is of the 
greatest benefit to the bulbs to give them air, and just as 
beneficial to the stems to lay the soil pretty close to them. 
Should any vacancies occur — where the plant has not come 
up, while the majority have — it will be necessary to search 
carefully for the cause. Sometimes a stone or a solid lump 
of dirt will have turned the spike downwards or sideways 
for a considerable distance, and thus thrown it behind. 
Timely removal of the obstacle will relieve it, so as to make 
the delay of small importance. It may be, however, that 
the plant is affected ; the outer leaf may have begun to rot, 
or, as is sometimes the case, may have so closed over the 
other as to prevent its growth, and even cause it, if 
neglected, to decay instead of grow. The decayed part 
must, in such case, be entirely removed with a sharp knife, 
and the plant be laid bare down to the bulb. It should 
then be covered a few days with a bell-glass, and as it 
progresses the hole filled up with fresh loam (for by no 
means ought the old to be returned to the place), and all 
the portions of the rotted leaf or leaves should be thrown 
away from the bed. The covering at nights, and not 
uncovering even in the day if there be frost, must be strictly 
attended to. Should the weather be mild towards the end 
of the month, and there be refreshing warm rains, it will be 
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of service to let the tulips have them ; but be doubly careful 
that the frost does not reach them afterwards. Tulips do 
not want much wet as a rule, but the foliage acquires 
strength by a warm shower. In continued dry weather, it 
is advisable to give a gentle watering all over the foliage, 
but not in such quantity as to penetrate the earth much. 

Violets. — These must be kept perfectly clean at all 
times. Provision should be made at the end of the month 
for the following season, by planting out the young rooted 
runners in frames upon a rich soil ; keep them close, and 
shade them for a day or two ; then give them plenty of fresh 
air, and ultimately remove the sashes altogether. Another 
plan is now to scatter some fresh soil over the beds, in which 
the young runners will root, and early in autumn take them 
off and plant them in prepared beds or frames. 



APRIL, 

Alpine Plants. — Any spare plants may be put out in 
romantic spots, but take care to keep duplicates of the better 
kinds in pots. As a rule they may now have an increase of 
moisture. 

Anemones. — Seed may be sown early this month on 
a loamy soil of a medium texture and richness. The best 
plan of separating the seed, which is of a fluffy nature, is to 
mix it with silver sand. Sow thinly, and cover slightly; 
should the sun be particularly scorching it will be necessary 
to shade the bed. 

Annuals. — Harden off and plant out those of the hardy 
kinds kept in frames, and sow again early. The half-hardy 
sorts must be shifted. Preserve some of the best to flower 
in pots, and put out the rest by the end of the month in a 
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good situation ; protect them by inverted pots, or some such 
means, from sun, cold, and wind. A sowing may be made 
both in heat and in the open border. So far as heat is con- 
cerned, the slightest kind of hot-bed will suffice. For the 
purpose of keeping off vermin it is a very good plan to place 
a ring of quicklime round the bed or patch. 

Auriculas. — These are now rising for bloom fast If 
the pips in a truss are crowding each other, take out some 
of the smallest and weakest, leaving about eight to perfect 
themselves \ but if there be a large number, thin them out 
only sufficient to give room to the remainder. Towards the 
middle of the month they will begin to show colour. They 
must then be removed to a shady situation, where they must 
be thoroughly covered from cold winds and shaded from 
the sun. The smallest check by frost or cold winds will 
spoil the bloom. As they open, there should be bits of cotton 
or moss stuck between the footstalks to keep the truss all 
in its place, and give the flowers room to open properly; 
they will then blow in perfection. 

Biennials and Perennials. — Sow this month or next, 
that they may acquire growth and strength during the fine 
months. As soon as they are large enough to handle con- 
veniently they may be planted out in nursery-beds, where 
they will become stocky and fit for planting out where they 
are to bloom before the winter sets in, autumn removal being 
far better than spring. 

Borders and Beds. — These will, by this time, show 
all their bulbs and herbaceous plants, so that the surface 
may with safety be stirred up and raked over; whereas if 
you began before all these things were above ground, although 
labels might point out the places, there would be risk 
attached to the operation. 

Bulbs. — As these come into flower examine them care- 
fully and see that they are true. If the different sorts or 
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colours are mixed, mark them while in bloom, so that the 
mistake may be rectified when the roots are taken up. 
When the ground is required for other plants the bulbs 
should be taken up on the first calm moist day that occurs, 
and carefully laid in by the heels so as to ripen their foliage 
without being again disturbed. If this is done carefully they 
will suffer little, if any, from the change. 

Carnations and Picotees. — Pot these in seven or 
eight inch pots (called 12's or 8's) ; put two inches of crocks 
at the bottom, then a quantity of mould got ready in Feb- 
ruary and turned over weekly since. The pot containing the 
plants must be turned up and struck against the potting 
bench, when the ball of earth will leave it; rub off the surface 
a little ; now let this be adjusted in the large pot, to bring 
the collar of the plant, that is, the lowest part of the leaves, 
within half an inch of the top edge ; fill up all round, and 
water gently. Let them be under glass if possible, or at all 
events in a sheltered place, and be carefully looked after, 
that they may neither be too wet nor too dry. All those 
that cannot be potted for flowering [should be planted in 
rows two feet apart, and half that distance asunder in the 
rows. 

China Asters. — The principal batch of seed may be 
sown on light rich soil, under shelter ; it is not necessary to 
provide heat for this purpose. Any already up may be 
pricked out as soon as they are large enough to handle 
conveniently. 

Climbers. — These will be benefited by thinning the 
shoots ; after which you should regulate and tie or nail in 
every branch that requires it. As this can never be so well 
done, or done at all without injury, if the shoots are once 
allowed to get entangled, the sooner it is seen to the better. 

Crocus. — Towards the end of the month the leaves may 
be tied up in knots out of the way of other plants until well 
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ripened ; meanwhile the ground can be sown or planted if 
necessary. 

Dahlias. — Remove such plants as are large enough for 
planting into a cool frame, and be very careful that no frost 
or cold winds can reach them, for they are very tender. 
Continue taking off cuttings and striking them singly in 
pots, if you have room ; if not, you may place a number of 
them round the edge of a larger one. Take the tops off the 
forward plants, of which you require great numbers, and 
replace the beheaded plant in heat to throw out its side- 
shoots. 

Fuchsias. — The coverings may be removed from these 
by degrees, the shoots judiciously thinned, and, where 
desirable, the plants may be trained with one leading stem. . 

Gravel Walks.— These should be turned towards the 
end of the month and rolled smooth — it gives them all the 
appearance of new ones ; but if the gravel is too dirty or too 
thin a fresh coat of it will be necessary. 

Hollyhocks. — Seed may be sown during the month for 
next year's flowering, on a compost of rich loam and well- 
rotted dung in equal proportions. 

Hyacinths. — The beds of these plants should this 
month be slightly protected at night and during heavy rain, 
or otherwise you must not expect to get fine blooms ; they 
should likewise be shaded from intense sun heat Pay 
particular attention to the watering of the beds in dry 
weather. 

Lawns and Verges. — In the case of the former, when 
the grass is rather thin, either scatter some rich soil mixed 
with some of the proper fine lawn-grass seeds, or lay fresh 
turf. If it is not very bad, the first is the plan ; but autumn 
is the most suitable time for the operation. All lawns should 
be frequently rolled, swept, and mown. Much of the beauty 
of a lawn during the summer depends on commencing to 
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mow early in the spring, and repeating it as frequently as 
once a week. 

Lobelias. — The various kinds are all worthy of atten- 
tion. The herbaceous perennial varieties should be sepa- 
rated, and repotted into light soil, and placed in a slight 
hot-bed for a week or two ; after which prepare a place for 
them by well digging and richly manuring it 

Mignonette. — If you did as advised last month, sow a 
few pots of seed ; they will be ready for planting out about 
the middle of this month to give instant effect. Likewise 
see to thinning out any that was sown early out-of-doors. 

Pinks and Pansies. — Beds of the former may be yet 
made ; but the greatest caution will be required to remove 
the roots whole, to prevent their losing the moisture by 
exposure, and to keep them out of ground as short a time 
as possible. The bed should be formed of rich compost ; 
that is to say, rich in vegetable mould, or leaf mould as it 
is called, and thoroughly decomposed cow-dung, which is 
formed into mould also by decay. The pink always requires 
plenty of vegetable matter in the compost, and the more 
requisite does it become when they are removed late. They 
should be planted six inches asunder in rows across a four- 
feet bed. The latter may now be bedded out. A batch of 
struck cuttings should likewise be planted out every fort- 
night for blooming, if flowers are required for exhibition ; for 
they go off blooming sometimes a while, and it is better 
to depend on several seasons of planting than on one. 
Plant at least six inches apart, and not more than seven in 
a row across a four feet wide bed. 

Polyanthuses. — Treat these in precisely the same 
manner as Auriculas, if they are in pots ; but if in the open 
border, which is by far the best way of growing them, stir 
the mould up between them, and give a good dressing of 
leaf mould and well-decayed cow-dung, that is, cow-dung 
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rotted to mould. Remove dead leaves, and guard all round 
the bed from slugs with some fresh lime, which will keep 
them away altogether ; but the lime must reach all round, 
or they will be able to get to the plants, and they are not 
long in destroying tttfem when they once begin. 

Ranunculuses. — Stir the earth between them, break it 
small, and close it about their roots. Continue the pro- 
tection by means of loose litter, not only at night, but in 
cold, raw, wintry days, of which there may be many yet. 

Roses. — If the opening buds of Roses disclose any 
symptoms of disease, they must be examined and the grubs 
picked off. The latter end of the month that portion of 
Roses left unpruned must be seen to in this respect in the 
same manner as the former ones were; it will throw the 
flowering back a month, and make a second season. 

Shrubs. — It is a late period to plant these ; but if you 
have not already done all you want in that way, you must 
exercise your ingenuity to remove them with as little dis- 
turbance to the roots as possible. Many deciduous plants 
cannot be removed, for they are growing rapidly, and would 
flag past recovery for the season, if not actually die, with all 
the care that could be used. The exceptions are such sub- 
jects as are growing in pots, which can be removed at any 
time and in any weather by taking the precaution of soaking 
the whole ground around them with water ; but if they are 
turned out of the pot in dry weather, when the earth is 
parched, and merely watered in, as too many do such 
things, the parched earth around soon absorbs it all, and 
the plant suffers in consequence. It is well to do all these 
unreasonable movings after wet weather has prevailed ; but 
when you have not this opportunity, and do not like to wait 
for it, soak the ground completely all round for some 
distance, and follow it up by daily supply until the rain 
relieves you of the labour. 
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Stocks. — Many may be planted out, and others brought 
on to follow them. German Stocks sown now will bloom 
finely in the autumn ; the soil must be rich and well worked. 
The following kinds are all good and more than good : — 
the Large-Flowering, East Lothian, and Newest Giant or 
Tree Ten-week. 

Sweet Williams. — A good bed of these should be 
.sown at once from the best selected seed that can be ob- 
tained, either the Auricula-Eyed or Hunt's Improved. 

Tulips. — Continue the greatest care of these delicate 
.subjects, not permitting the frost on any consideration to 
touch the best bed, on account of the damage it does to the 
bloom, for the plant hardly feels the hardest frost even 
when it reaches the roots. Pay great attention to the 
eradication of weeds, and protect them against high winds, 
although a gentle agitating breeze does not by any means 
hurt them. Cover at night even if the weather be warm \ 
but they should be uncovered by daylight, weather per- 
mitting. Gentle showers will not injure them ; on the con- 
trary, if mild, it does them great service ; and if the weather 
be dry and parching be not afraid of springing the foliage 
overhead. If, despite your care, the frost does catch them, 
syringe them all over with cold water, and let no sun reach 
them till they are thawed. If the earth was not stirred 
between all the bulbs last month, it must be done directly ; 
and if they have had much rain since it was stirred, so as to 
cake the surface and make it run close together, it may be 
gently stirred again. If any of the foliage has a yellow spot 
on it, or any appearance of canker, remove the affected part 
with a knife ; for if the entire foliage above ground be cut 
away there is more chance of the bulb escaping than if the 
-canker was left on, for its increase, until the very heart of 
the plant and the bulb itself is rotted, is a certainty. 

Violets. — Fresh soil should be strewed over and about 
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the old plants for the purpose of encouraging runners, from 
which young plants will issue ; these, as soon as well rooted, 
may be transplanted. 

Wallflowers. — Seeds of the single varieties should be 
sown towards the end of the month for next year's blooming. 
A good supply of cuttings of the double ones may be got in 
also. The kinds most worth seeking for are a double blood- 
red, flowers very dark; a double bright yellow, brilliant 
colour, and with narrower leaves than any of the others ; a 
dwarf dingy double yellow, called the Hornet ; and a double 
purple, which has flowers of a peculiar purplish tint These 
should be rooted under hand-glasses, and kept in pots 
through the winter. 

Watering.— The different kinds of choice flowers will 
require moisture in dry weather; in short, a good deal of 
their success depends upon their being properly watered 
when the blooms are advancing. 



MAY. 

Anemones. — The autumn-planted ones in a forward 
state will require nothing just now but watering. Seedling 
beds must be kept clear of weeds, and any in bloom at the 
present time may be marked for the purpose of growing, or 
rejected if necessary. Seed may be sown on an open bed 
of rich, light soil. 

Annuals. — Any that have been raised in heat may be 
planted out in beds and borders, where they are to flower, 
or be potted off, particularly Balsams and Cockscombs for 
blooming in pots. A second sowing may be made in the 
beds and borders of thjose which were sown in heat in 
April for planting out and potting, such as Stocks, Asters, 
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Nemophilas, Phlox Drummondii, and French Marigolds. 
Those ready for planting out should be got in after rain. 
They will bloom much earlier than those sown now, which 
will succeed them in flowering. 

Antirrhinums. — Hoe between the rows of these in 
the open ground, and shift those in pots to others the size 
they are to bloom in. We are now speaking of the fancy 
varieties grown in collections. Seed may be sown for 
raising new kinds. 

Auriculas. — As these decline their bloom, they should 
be placed on hard ground, where they may have all the wet 
and air ; and if the seed be not wanted, pick off the vessels, 
but do not cut down the stem. Those who have the con- 
venience should place them in frames, where they may be 
allowed all the genial rains, and yet can be shaded, and, if 
necessary, covered from an excess of wet. 

Balsams. — Shift these into larger pots as they fill the 
old ones with roots. Keep them in a hot-bed near the 
glass. At the end of the month you may plant out any 
number in the common border. 

Beds and Borders. — These generally must be kept 
clear of weeds, and any vacant places should be filled in 
with seeds or plants ready to put out Place stakes to such 
subjects as require support In filling up either beds or 
borders, all the taller subjects should be placed in the 
centre or at the back, as the case may be, and the lower 
ones towards the front, so as to form a sloping bank of 
bloom. 

Biennials and Perennials.— Seed may be sown of 
such subjects as Delphiniums, Everlasting Pea, Pansy, 
Hollyhock, Antirrhinum, Polyanthus, Carnation, Picotee, 
Auricula, Foxglove, Columbine, Pink, Canterbury Bells, 
Wallflowers, Sweet Williams, and Chrysanthemum in the 
open borders ; and Dahlia, Cineraria, Calceolaria, Verbena, 
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Petunia, Primula sinensis, Geranium, and Heliotrope in a 
slight hot-bed. 

Campanulas. — The Chimney varieties should now be 
shifted into their blooming pots in rich soil, and be allowed 
to grow in the open air. As the shoots rise, regulate the 
number you want, and cut the others down. Stakes should 
be placed to them afterwards, to which they are to be 
trained. 

Carnations and Picotees. — These should be well 
watered, and traps must be set to catch earwigs and other 
vermin. They ought to be placed on a stage, or on shelves 
so constructed that the legs or supports may stand in dishes 
or saucers of water. The stakes should be placed in their 
pots at once, if not done already. It is a bad plan to 
neglect this too long, as it may damage the fibres when 
they once begin to spread in the pot 

Chrysanthemums. — Cuttings may be struck now as 
well as at any time, but the later they are taken from the 
tops of well-grown plants the better. Those struck now 
may be grown until July, when their tops may be struck 
again, and form very dwarf plants, while the stems of those 
they are taken from may be converted to fine bushy ones. 
They will strike freely now under a hand-glass in the 
common border, or in pots under a bell-glass. 

Climbing Plants. — Those on walls should be fastened 
securely and neatly as they grow, particularly weakly sub- 
jects like clematis, which break with the wind if permitted 
to hang about They should never be neglected two days, 
for they are always the worse for it 

Cockscombs. — Keep these without water until they 
are starved into the premature showing of their blooms, or 
combs, when the roundest and fullest are to be selected 
and potted singly into sixty-sized pots, put into a hot-bed in 
good condition, kept near the glass with plenty of water 
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and heat, and, as they fill the pots, changed to larger ones, 
constantly kept up to the glass with unimpaired heat 

Crocuses. — As soon as the foliage or grass of those' 
bulbs that are to remain in the ground turns yellow, it may 
be cut even with the surface of the soil All that are wanted 
up may be lifted at once, and kept, with their names, dry 
and cool. 

Crown Imperials. — As soon as the foliage fades into 
yellow, cut them down to the ground, or dig them up ; but 
such soft bulbs should never be kept long out of the ground. 

Cuttings. — Now is the time to take cuttings of the 
principal biennials, perennials, and other plants, and strike 
them under a hand-glass, without the aid of heat. 

Dahlias. — These may be planted out about the middle 
of the month, both those from cuttings and those from part- 
ing the roots, also old roots that have not been parted or 
propagated. Dahlias in plantations by themselves should 
be six feet apart every way, and have their stakes driven 
down before they are planted, that they may be tied up at 
once to protect them from wind. Lay all sorts of traps for 
earwigs directly, and hunt them industriously. Take off 
cuttings and strike them one in a pot There is nothing so 
good for this as a common dung-bed ; but the propagating 
house is available. Until you plant out, those which are 
struck should be put into cold frames, not to be subject to 
the weather, but to be gradually inured to out-of-door treat- 
ment till the middle of the month, as already observed, 
when they may be planted out where they are to bloom. 

Evergreens. — Examine the better kind, especially 
specimens, and where there are branches growing out of 
form, take the tops off, or shorten the branches still more 
than that; remove very weak shoots also, and give air, light, 
and sun by cutting out wood where it is too crowded. 

Gladiolus. — These merely require to be kept clear of 
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weeds, watered in very dry weather, and have the surface of 
the soil loosened a little. 

Hollyhocks.-— Any of these in exposed situations will 
require stakes like Dahlias, but if well sheltered they will 
not need such assistance. 

Hyacinths. — As soon as the foliage decays, take them 
up carefully, dry them properly, and remove the offsets for 
early planting. While the large buds are for disposal in the 
best beds at the proper season, some of the late ones will 
not perhaps be ready till next month ; shade these from the 
sun to prolong the bloom. 

Iris. — The perennial kinds in all their variety (that is, 
those with tuberous roots) should be kept clear of weeds, 
and the soil loosened round their patches. The bulbous- 
rooted sorts should have their beds watered, should the 
weather be very dry; they will likewise need shading as 
soon as they show colour. 

Lilies. — The large-flowering sorts in pots should be 
sheltered — not that they are tender, but they would suffer 
from wind and rain. The proper place for them is the cold 
pit. The hardy kinds in the borders require no care what- 
ever. Seedlings of all varieties should be kept perfectly 
clean. 

Lupins. — There is scarcely a family more numerous 
than the Lupin, from Lupinus nanus to Lupinus Cruik- 
shankii. They are of all sizes and colours, but the most 
superb is Lupinus polyphyllus, which has a magnificent 
spike; nor is it the less acceptable on account of the 
many shades of colour which distinguish it from more 
common ones, nor for being a very hardy perennial. We 
reckon it so necessary an appendage to the border, that we 
recommend sowing a few seeds for the sake of possessing 
whatever new varieties may come, and enabling you to throw 
away any that are worse than the parent plant. 
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Mimulus. — Seed may be sown the beginning of the 
month in clumps at the foot of trees, or in beds by itself, 
where they may bloom without any further trouble, save 
that of keeping clear of weeds. Those, if any, sown last 
month in pots may be planted out where they are to flower. 
Pinks and Pansies. — By the end of the month you 
may reduce the flower-stems of the former to one on each 
plant Top-dress, if not done already, with decomposed 
cow-dung, keep clear of weeds, and water in dry weather. 
The latter are now in perfection, and will require to have 
particular flowers shaded, but not whole beds. Take off 
cuttings, or, which is better, side-shoots, and strike them 
under hand-glasses in the common border. 

Polyanthuses. — Those in pots should be put out after 
flowering ; and if necessary, for increase, they may be parted 
carefully, so that a heart may have a piece of root ; plant 
out in good strong loamy soil, and in a situation not reached 
by the mid-day sun. Sow seed in large pots and keep them 
in a frame. 

Primroses. — The double crimson, purple, and white 
having now passed their flowering, they may be parted like 
the Polyanthus, every heart with a bit of root to it, and 
be planted out six inches apart in every direction, to grow 
into strength again. 

Ranunculuses. — Stir the earth between the rows, water 
when necessary, and effectually when you do it. The 
autumn-planted, now in bloom, may require watering and 
shading also, to preserve their colours and prolong their 
season of flowering. 

Rhododendrons. — Those which have been protected are 
for the most part in bloom, or have passed their flowering. 
This being the case, no time should be lost in removing 
the bunches of decayed flower and seed-pods, especially the 
latter, which, if allowed to swell, detracts greatly from the 
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growth ; so much so that it is a very common thing for the 
plants left with their seed on to fail altogether to produce 
bloom for the next year. For this reason make it a prac- 
tice to take off the bunches of seed-pods as fast as they 
appear. Such plants as show a disposition to grow out of 
form should be pruned into shape before the growth begins. 
However, those plants which have been unprotected have 
not bloomed yet. 

Shrubberies and Lawns. — The former should be 
gone over every now and then for the purpose of examining 
the various trees and shrubs, especially such as have been 
planted very lately, as it will be necessary to supply them 
with moisture for a time, and occasionally extra support 
The latter will require mowing not less than once a week 
during the present month, as if the grass goes longer it will 
be injured for the year. 

Transplanting. — Under this heading, or rather side- 
heading, we shall include several operations which amount 
to very much the same thing. All the annuals which have 
been either grown in patches or pots may be taken up and 
transferred to the places where they are to bloom ; such as 
are to be bloomed in pots may be shifted to those a size 
larger as soon as those they occupy become filled with 
roots ; others that have been protected all the winter may 
be shifted to the various beds and clumps — such, for in- 
stance, as Hydrangeas, Geraniums, Fuchsias, Verbenas, 
Petunias, Calceolarias, etc. — without fear of having them 
damaged by frost. 

Tulips. — These are now coming into bloom. Keep 
the sun from once shining upon them after they show 
colour. Should the weather be exceedingly sultry, water the 
paths in the tulip-house, but not the soil in which the bulbs 
are planted. They do not require wet, but the paths will 
be all the better for watering. Look over all your seedlings 

D 
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as they flower, that you may discard at once and for ever 
all those which prove worthless, and so reduce the stock. 
Shade any particular flowers that may be in the out or 
seedling beds. 



JUNE. 

Anemones. — Where the leaves of these have turned 
yellow they may be taken up, dried, and stored like Ranun- 
culuses, except that, as the tubers are larger and hold more 
moisture, they will require a longer time to dry. Shade 
those in bloom for the purpose of prolonging their season of 
flower. 

Annuals. — Those sown in the borders in patches will 
require regulating; that is, they will need thinning out so as 
to leave only three or four plants of some large kinds and 
half a dozen of the smaller sorts in a patch, because if they 
are too thick they will choke one another, and the plants 
grow weak and straggling in consequence. Annuals that 
require planting out, or rather transplanting, should be seen 
to early this month, if not done last; otherwise they will not 
follow up in regular succession. 

Auriculas. — Those now enjoying all the weather must 
be examined every now and then, to see that the drainage 
is quite clear, for the soil will frequently wash down 
amongst the crocks and fill up the hole. Pick off all yellow 
leaves, earth up those which have offsets, so that the base of 
the offset may be in the ground or soil, as they make plants 
sooner provided they strike root before they are taken of£ 
Seedlings may be potted off singly in small pots as soon as 
they have half a dozen good leaves ; but they are better in 
frames than altogether exposed at first, because their mois- 
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ture can be better regulated, and their shading can be 
adapted to their degree of strength. Smaller seedlings 
may be pricked out from the seed-pans, and put six or 
more in say sixty-sized pots, or in a pan, an inch apart all 
over ; but as those which touch the edge of a pot advance 
faster than such as are planted in the centre, we prefer 
small pots, and putting only as many as can be got in round 
the sides. Watch the seed-pods of all that are being grown 
for seed, and gather before they burst, or the seed will be 
lost. 

Balsams. — These may have the same treatment as 
before ; but as they increase in height they must be sunk 
lower in the bed or pot. A warm pit is the best place for 
them, where they can have abundance of light and heat, 
and be easily got at to shift from one sized pot to another. 
They may also be planted out in the common borders, and 
look best when put out three in a patch, because, as they 
are of different colours, they form a better contrast. These 
will be a good succession to any planted out before, or, if 
they have been advanced much in pots, they will very likely 
flower before them ; anyhow they will form two seasons. 

Biennials and Perennials. — Such as are large enough 
for planting out towards the end of the month should be 
placed at a sufficient distance from each other to enable 
them to grow and flower without further disturbing. Lupins, 
Canterbury Bells, Wallflowers, Sweet Williams, Columbines, 
and such like may be nine inches ; Polyanthuses and 
similar close-growing subjects, six inches asunder. Let them 
be in beds four feet wide, with alleys between of one foot 

Carnations and Picotees. — Those throwing up their 
bloom-stems must have them regularly tied up to their 
stakes ; and as soon as the buds are large enough, all the 
lower ones should be picked, and not more than two or 
three left on each stem, nor must any plant have more than 
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one stem left on it. It is necessary to pay the greatest 
attention to them, not less to their general health than their 
freedom from vermin ; that is to say, if there be the least 
symptoms of the green fly, they should be fumigated, if you 
have a room to shut them in; and if not, they should be 
washed and syringed, first with tobacco-water and next with 
clear water — for if once the green fly prevails, the plants will 
be weakened and the bloom in consequence impaired. 

Cockscombs. — These must be shifted from small pots 
to larger ones every time the former become filled with roots, 
and the heat of the hot-bed should be kept up by means of 
fresh linings as fast as it appears to decline. Keep the soil 
moist and the plants near the glass, for they will depend 
more upon the continuance of proper heat and moisture for 
their beauty and full growth than any one imagines, unless 
he has grown them. 

Cuttings. — Before any of the plants intended for bed- 
ding, such as Fuchsias, Geraniums, Heliotropes, etc., are 
planted, all the long gawky shoots and all spare pieces 
should be taken off— first, that the plants put out should be 
pretty uniform; second, that the cuttings may be struck 
for late planting. At this time of year they may be put in 
the common border in the shade, under a hand-glass, and 
they will strike freely. All rooted cuttings in pans or pots 
should be potted off singly in sixty-sized pots. 

Dahlias. — Continue to fasten these rather loosely to 
their stakes as they progress in growth, and, above all things, 
examine frequently the pots for earwigs, and destroy them 
as fast as you can. Be in no hurry to commence watering 
them, with the exception of when they are planted, at which 
time the whole ground should be soaked well, but let them 
seek their own by going down after it before you water 
again, unless the soil is very light and not over rich. They 
will in all probability be attacked by the green fly, and 
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perhaps by a little green caterpillar or grub. For the first, 
syringe pretty sharply with a fine rose, but with considerable 
force, and thus wash them off; but if this does not remove 
them in one or two syringings, let it be done with tobacco- 
water one day, and clear water afterwards. For the grub 
there is no remedy but examining the plants and picking 
them off. 

Hyacinths. — Those which have done flowering, and 
the foliage of which has begun to turn yellow and decay, 
should be taken up, and, after drying in the shade, cleared 
of their roots and leaves, and packed away where the air 
can get at them, but no sun nor damp. 

Paths. — Pick up and turn all gravel walks, beginning 
by chopping up all weeds and clearing the surface; then 
with a common pick loosen the gravel from end to end, and 
with a spade turn the clean side to the top, and the dirty 
side to the bottom ; but if the walk be too thinly gravelled 
to do this, take the rake to it after it is loosened, and 
merely freshen it up a little. Let it be well rolled after- 
wards, and keep it rolled after rains, as indeed all gravel 
walks should be, whether disturbed or not. 

Pinks and Pansies. — The former are now rapidly 
sending up their bloom-stems, and although many persons 
will leave no more than one stem to a plant, we cannot 
recommend it There are, however, some large Pinks that 
will be more tractable if not permitted to retain all their buds, 
because their great fault is being too double and too large ; 
but these are the exceptions, and are soon discovered. In 
a general way, reduce the buds to two or three. The grass 
at the bottom of the Pink may be thinned off, and the pieces 
struck, or piped as it is called. They are to be cut up to a 
joint, the bottom leaves taken away fully an inch high up the 
stem ; the leaves are not to be shortened. Now make up a 
bed of light rich soil, and saturate it with water, putting the 
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pipings in within an inch of each other, in a square place 
that a hand-glass will just cover, and having given a little 
water to settle the earth about the stems, cover them up : 
they will require no other attendance till they strike, unless 
it be a little water if the earth gets too dry. Blooms of the 
latter will require shading individually from the heat of the 
sun, but the bed must not be confined, for it would draw 
the plants ; or if the bed must be shaded, let it be by a 
side wall of matting, and not a complete cover. Take off 
the small side-shoots from all the plants you wish to propa- 
gate, and constantly set them to strike. New beds ought 
to be made two or three times a year, besides the original 
autumn-made ones. The side-shoots strike rapidly under a 
hand-glass even in the common border, and a trifle of bottom 
heat will hasten the striking. You may make another bed 
of struck cuttings any time this month, and those plants that 
have bloomed and declined may be cut down to break out 
anew, if required. 

Ranunculuses. — Those intended for exhibition must 
now be shaded and well watered; but to be effective the 
shading should be at a distance. Upright poles or stakes, 
and a mat wall so placed as to shade the flowers properly 
from sun, all but an hour in the morning and an hour in the 
evening, is the best way of doing it without drawing the 
flowers or making them weakly. The colours are injured by 
covering ; they want the light and air as free as they can be 
given without sun. The autumn-planted Ranunculuses 
which have begun to turn yellow should be taken up, as 
they frequently suffer from vermin when left in the ground 
too long. There is no occasion to wait till the foliage 
decays ; when it turns yellow the plant has done all it can, 
and the sooner the tubers are up and dried in the shade the 
better. 

Roses. — These may be budded as soon as the stocks 
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have grown enough to offer an opportunity; their bark 
should readily peel off. The following is the method of 
doing it : — Take a bud from a Rose you wish to propagate ; 
cut it off with a leaf and half an inch of the bark, very thinly; 
then cut a slit an inch long down the branch which is to 
receive the bud, and cut it across in the middle, thus forming 
a cross. With the handle of the budding-knife, or a sharp 
piece of wood, raise up the bark on both sides, tuck in the 
bark of the bud under each side of the bark raised in the 
stock, fit the leaf and its bud exactly at the cross point, tie 
the bark of the stock down with worsted yarn or bast- 
matting, cover it with loose damp moss for a few days, and 
the union will be complete ; then cut away all the useless 
portions of the stock. China Rose cuttings may also be 
struck under a hand-glass in the common border. 

Seed- Vessels. — If these are to be saved, let them be 
watched and gathered as they approach the ripening season ; 
but if seed be not required every decayed flower should be 
removed before the seed-pods swell, for nothing so com- 
pletely destroys the flowers of anything as allowing the pods 
of seed to swell instead of removing them. Let one patch 
of Sweet Peas be allowed to bloom and not a flower to be 
cut, and let another have every flower cut off the instant it 
begins to fade; those which are allowed to seed will be 
completely out of bloom and full of the seed-pods, while the 
other continues to grow and bloom for weeks afterwards. 
It is the same with all flowers. 

Tender Plants. — Complete the planting out of all the 
ordinary tender border flowers, as well as Geraniums, 
Heliotropes, Hydrangeas, and Verbenas. Geraniums should 
be planted singly, turning the balls out whole, and allowing 
room to grow ; those planted in beds and clumps should be 
a foot apart, for they will grow close enough very soon. 
Balsams, Stocks, Asters, and the like should be put out 
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three in a patch, within six inches of each other, in a sort of 
triangle ; they will grow into one another, and being different 
in colours will have a very pretty effect All this planting 
should be done early in the month. 

Tulips. — At the end of the month the best bed may 
have begun to show symptoms of decay ; as soon as the top 
of the stem shrivels, they may be taken up, and the stems 
cut off, but not cleared of the mould. They may be laid in 
their boxes dirty as they are, to be cleaned after they have 
thoroughly dried in the shade. Those in the out beds may 
also be taken up as soon as their stems turn yellow at top ; 
but all those which have seed-pods will not have begun to 
decay, and when seed is wanted they must be left until the 
pods swell the full size, and begin to turn brown. 

Watering. — This is an operation that requires repeat- 
ing frequently during the month, but it ought only to be 
resorted to in the greatest emergency. Unless things are 
perceptibly suffering for want of it, it ought not to be made 
a practice of; it is the commencement of bad habits. Plants, 
like people, may be spoiled : help them, and they will not 
help themselves; teach them self-reliance, and they make 
shift without assistance. As an example, if we begin watering 
plants the roots no longer go down after moisture — they 
come up after it, and we are forced to continue it ; but if 
we are obliged to water, let the whole space of the ground 
be watered alike, the same as a heavy shower of rain would 
do it Common surface watering is worse than none. The 
farce of sprinkling the ground that it may look black and 
wet for an hour is amusing enough to those who know better; 
but, as we have always said, a thorough good watering once 
a week is far better than the ordinary sprinkling of the 
surface once a day. 

Weeding. — Unless the greatest activity is observed now 
in the removal of weeds, they will rapidly overrun the flowers, 
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and seed before you are aware of it. Make a rule of stirring 
the surface of the beds and borders in dry weather once a 
week at least ; it is the only way to keep weeds effectually 
under control Weeds that grow up in patches of seed 
should be drawn out by the hand; but before that is at- 
tempted the ground should be well soaked with water, that 
they may not only draw easy, but come out without dragging 
the plants with them. The beds of seedling biennials must 
be carefully gone over, and should be thinned a little as 
well as weeded. For this purpose water them well first; 
merely remove those which are too thick to grow well 
enough for planting out, for if they are too thick in the seed- 
bed they become spindly and weak, and there is no making 
them into strong bushy plants. 



JULY. 

Anemones. — As these die off they should be taken up 
and their tubers dried in the shade, where there is free 
access of air and light, and when perfectly dry be packed up 
in thin bags and boxes. 

Annuals. — Any late ones may be planted out at the 
beginning of the month where they are to bloom. Weed 
those in beds and clumps, and draw some out where they 
stand too thick. Sweet Peas must have good supports, 
which must be supplied early ; that is to say, before they 
begin to straggle and become entangled. Stir the earth of 
the borders where they are for the purpose of clearing the 
weeds. Annuals in pots — we mean of the ordinary kind — 
should be placed in the open air, rather shaded, and be 
copiously watered. 

Antirrhinums. — Many of these require support, and 
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where they do lose no time in giving it to them. Examine 
all seedlings as they come into flower, and select only such 
as have good properties for growing another year. 

Auriculas. — It will be necessary to shade these from 
the heat of the sun, if they are not already placed where 
they can have it Examine their drainage, and where it is 
defective repair it at once. Take off dead and dying leaves, 
and if they are too wet let them be occasionally covered 
against rain. Prick out any seedlings that may be large 
enough, an inch apart, round the edges of pots. 

Balsams. — Continue to shift these into pots a size 
larger, as those they occupy become filled with roots, and 
keep them near the glass, where they can have plenty of air 
during the heat of the day. Those that you do not mean 
to bloom in pots may be at once put out in the borders. 

Biennials. — If not already done, these may be planted 
out in beds, and where the places are at liberty any of them 
may be put out where they are to bloom. 

Bulbs. — If you have any in the ground, no matter of 
what kind, that require taking up, they had better be lifted 
at once, dried thoroughly, cleaned, and put away in paper- 
bags till wanted for planting again. 

Campanula. — As the variety known as the Chimney 
Campanula is now growing fast in their blooming pots, 
secure the rising stems to proper supports, and, as they 
advance from day to day, administer plenty of water and 
keep the pots clear of weeds. 

Carnations and Picotees. — Regulate the number of 
buds and tie up the advanced ones, as directed for Pinks, 
only when you have tied them you must tear down the 
calyx from the top to the tie, and thus release the petals all 
round alike ; prepare the card also, and regulate the petals 
as they perfect themselves. The shoots at the bottom may 
be either layered, if they are long enough to bend down 
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tinder the soil, or pulled off and piped, like Pinks, if they 
are short, only they must be struck with a slight bottom 
heat under a hand-glass, instead of in the cold open ground. 
They are tnus layered : — Cut off the leaves, all but those on 
the three upper joints, about a third of an inch below the 
second knot or joint under those leaves, which would be 
three inches from the top, and on the bottom side of the 
stem cut a slit sloping upwards towards the middle of it, 
passing the knife through the joint, but carefully abstain 
from coming more than half-way through the stem; then as 
carefully cut off the piece that is below the joint, so as to 
cut close up to it. This done, stir up the soil in the pot, 
and mix some sand with it ; peg this layer down into the 
soil below the surface, so that the plant will, with the split 
joint attached to it, be exactly upright, and the split will be 
open ; press the earth gently about it, and so proceed with 
more ; water, and lay them by to finish their bloom, and till 
these layers strike root Any gardener will, for a trifle, 
show you how to do this, and it is simple enough to per- 
form, though it requires practice. Hairpins make the best 
pegs. 

Chrysanthemums. — These, though the most untidy 
of all flowers, can be grown dwarf by taking off cuttings 
now. Prepare a little bottom heat, take off the strongest 
tops three inches long, cut them close under a joint, take 
the leaves off one inch high, and let this inch be set into 
rich sandy soil in a pan or pot plunged into the heat, the 
glasses covered close over and wiped every day, and occa- 
sionally refresh with water. With good management they 
will soon strike, when they should be potted off into 
forty-eight-sized pots; and after a few days, to establish them 
in the shade, they should be placed in an open situation, 
where they will have all the sun, but where they cannot 
strike their roots into the ground. Here they must grow 
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until the middle of September, but ought never to be 
neglected. They will, many of them, flower at twelve 
inches high. The roots may be planted in the ground to 
grow for young stock, and flower, if they will, in the borders. 

Climbing Plants. — Clematis, Honeysuckle, and others 
requiring support, should be frequently examined, and their 
new growth that is loose properly fastened as the shoots 
advance. Climbing Roses, too, want constant watching. 

Cockscombs. — These not only require plenty of 
nourishment and heat, but will need repotting as soon as the 
roots reach the sides of the pots they are in. Liquid manure 
should be occasionally given when the pots are getting 
pretty full of roots; the heat must be kept up to sixty-five or 
seventy degrees, and the plants be placed close to the glass. 

Dahlias. — Never trim off a single branch of this plant 
unless it is in the way of others ; trim them out of each 
other's way, and take neighbouring buds off any branch 
that has a promising flower, on its opening, for show : a 
plant is as much distressed by the loss of the leaves and 
branches as it is benefited by the reduction of its flowers. 
The instant you observe a bloom that will not do for show, 
remove it; most of the early flowers should come off". 

Evergreens. — These, and ornamental shrubs and trees, 
are now in full growth. Look well to the growing branches, 
and see that they are not going ahead too fast, and 
getting the plant out of shape ; check any that are behaving 
in this manner, and stir the earth on the surface of the beds. 
Water the American plants copiously from the moment they 
are beginning to start, as they are frequently unable to com- 
plete their growth for want of ample refreshment. Andro- 
medas, Arbutuses, Kalmias, Magnolias, Rhododendrons, 
and such-like shrubs, must be watered in dry weather the 
first season they are planted. 

Geraniums. — These may be cut down and the cut- 
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tings put in, if you require young ones ; a common border 
and a hand-glass is all that is necessary for the purpose. 

Gladiolus. — Fasten the stems of these to appropriate 
supports, and supply them with an abundance of water. 

Hollyhocks. — Examine the seedlings well, and set a 
mark against any that are better than we already possess ; 
but throw away all secondary things. Nothing of a peren- 
nial nature should be tolerated as novelties unless they have 
real merit about them. The flowers should be very double, 
the petals very thick, the colour very new, and the spike 
very compact, to justify our keeping one to propagate. Any 
that have the above qualifications is a first-class flower. 

Irises. — Those varieties that bloom from early spring 
to late in the summer should be regularly noticed, and 
especially the seedling English Iris, which now comprises so 
many splendid kinds ; and such as are worth cultivation 
should be taken great care of, and their chief features 
noticed, or they should be numbered, and entries made in a 
book to that effect 

Lawns. — These should be mowed once a fortnight, and 
the grass swept off directly, for if it lies an hour or two in 
hot weather it causes the turf beneath to turn yellow. Fork 
up the earth that is open round the specimen trees, shrubs, 
or plants on the lawn, and keep them clear of weeds. 

Lilies. — The large orange, scarlet, and white Lilies in 
the borders must be well supported by stakes; and the 
Japan Lilies in pots should be kept in the shade, for their 
delicate blooms would soon suffer under a hot sun. The 
half-hardy Lilies of all kinds form beautiful objects in collec- 
tion ; they require a good drop of water while in pots. 

Lupins. — Lupinus polyphyllus, and other perennial kinds 
of which you may have seedlings, should be planted out in 
nursery-beds, or where they are to stand for bloom, if not 
already done. In either case they should be well watered, 
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and, if the weather be very hot, shaded also. But if they 
be taken up carefully after watering the seed-bed, and 
planted out after the sun is down a little low, they will suffer 
a mere nothing. 

Mimulus. — Seedlings must be kept clear of weeds at 
all times, or they will grow up spindly and half starved. If 
you have any worth propagating, you may increase them as 
fast as Verbenas; and planted all about the beds and borders 
they are most showy and dwarf. From a pinch of good 
seed you will have a hundred different varieties. 

Pansies. — Continue to strike side-shoots and make 
new beds. Water well in dry weather, shade the individual 
blooms required to be preserved, and stir the soil between 
young plants. Plant out seedlings, and sow seed as fast as 
it ripens ; but, if you have any regard for the quality of your 
seedlings, mark the best blooms only to save seed from, and 
sow as soon as you gather it You can hardly sow it at a 
wrong season, because they will stand the winter, and it is 
a matter of total indifference whether they flower in spring, 
midsummer, or Michaelmas. There is no period of the year 
in which you may not strike the side-shoots, and they make 
the best plants. 

Paths. — The principal enemies to paths are weeds and 
worms, and they must not be allowed to get ahead, or they 
will be exceedingly troublesome. The weeds must be hoed 
up or pulled up ; for if the old remedy of salt and water be 
applied, it runs down to the side of the path, and kills grass 
or Box at once, if it be there. The worm-casts look ugly, 
and when swept off you are just as sure to find as many the 
next morning. Lime-water makes the path white for a while 
after drying, but it is the best thing you can use. 

Petunias. — Cuttings may be struck under a hand-glass 
in the border, though a little bottom heat rather hastens the 
striking ; but the present planting out will be sufficient for 
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the season, if you perform the operation at once. Seedlings 
may be planted out in beds, that they may be the more 
easily managed and marked when examined. Those first 
planted out want cutting back or removing. 

Phlox DrummondiL--This, as well as the perennial 
kinds, may be shifted from small pots to larger, and all that 
are not required in pots may be turned out in the borders 
and beds. The former makes an interesting plant if well 
grown, and comes many different colours. Side cuttings, 
when young and struck, may be kept through the winter, 
and thus the annual be rendered almost a biennial. 

Pinks. — Having reduced the stems to one, and the buds 
on that stem to two or three, the forwardest must be tied 
round the middle, to prevent it from bursting ; worsted yarn 
or bast-matting will do to tie with. Cards are then to be 
placed under the flower to hold up the guard petals, which 
should be laid down as they develop themselves, and form 
a circle outline as near as may be. The easiest mode of 
putting on the card is to make a circular mark in the middle 
of it, as large as a sixpence, and cut across it four or five 
times ; by pressing the little finger upon it, the card gives 
way, and the angular points form so many springs to hold 
the bud in its place; the card is passed on by cutting it 
through from the edge to the hole, as thus formed in the 
centre. The first row of large petals having been laid down, 
the next-sized petals should be brought down also as they 
bloom, laying one over each pair of the guard petals ; so on 
with a third row, if there be one, and cover the petals of the 
second; the other must form a crown or high centre, and 
any that happen to be ragged or self-coloured, or in the way, 
must be pulled out They must have no sun, nor rain to 
wet the flowers when they once open; oiled paper caps held 
above the flower with a stick are mostly used. When the 
first flowers are perfect, the work of propagation must be done 
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by piping ; that is, the sprigs round the bottom of the stem 
are taken off two inches long, the lower leaves stripped off, 
and planted in rich earth — water it till it is like mud — hand- 
glasses covered over them, and shaded from the midday sun. 

Planting. — A dull day should always be chosen for 
planting out seedlings, if possible; the beds for the same 
should not be more than four feet wide, otherwise you will 
not be able to reach to the centre conveniently, without 
putting your foot on it. When they are very small, spread 
half an inch of sifted stuff on the surface, or many of them 
will perish on account of the roughness of the soil, which will 
prevent the roots from being pressed solid. As soon as they 
have got good hold, by rooting down into the coarser stuff, 
you may stir the soil and mix the fine with the coarse by 
forking it, because the fine stuff runs too close together when 
the rain comes plentifully, and this is very prejudicial to 
plants. If you are unable to select dull weather, plant as 
soon as the sun has gone low, and water well, and shade 
during the heat of the day until the plants have got good 
hold of the ground. 

Polyanthuses. — Such as are not already parted should 
be divided at once. By rights they should have been seen 
to last month, but they may yet make good plants in good 
ground, with the help of a good autumn. Seedlings not 
planted should be got out directly. 

Primroses. — These should be served the same, if not 
done before, but there is yet time to recover a good plant 
We mentioned this in May. 

Ranunculuses. — These should not only be kept clear 
of weeds and well watered, but it will be necessary also to 
shade the remaining flowers. If the leaves turn yellowish 
by the end of the month, take them up, put them in the 
shade to dry, and when dry clean them and put them by in 
very light canvas or gauze bags. Name and number all the 
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sorts, and keep them separate ; should they get mixed they 
are perfectly valueless except as border flowers. 

Rhododendrons. — These must be kept well watered, 
otherwise they will decline in health and strength. Seedlings 
may, and indeed should, be planted out at once. Beds of 
small plants will require watering in dry weather, and all 
plants in pots should be placed in the shade and their 
moisture carefully attended to. 

Seed- Vessels. — The directions given last month should 
be as carefully followed out this ; and, while speaking on the 
subject of seed, it will be as well to remind our amateur 
readers that the sooner seeds are sown after gathering the 
better; and we will explain to them why. One and ail will 
allow that nothing exhibits more healthy growth than a 
self-sown seedling ; and if it be so, how can we do better 
than sow directly the seed is ripe and gathered ? 

Tulips. — Such bulbs as were not taken up last month 
must be lifted at once, dried, and put away till next season. 
As soon as you have removed them, level the bed and 
bring your Carnations and Pinks, if you have any, under the 
canvas. They may either occupy the space of the bed if 
raised above the path, or, if the bed be even with the ground, 
they may be placed all round. 

Vermin. — We have, we should think, scarcely any need 
to remind our readers that slugs, snails, earwigs, thrips, 
grubs, caterpillars, worms, and, indeed, every kind of insect, 
should be searched for and destroyed as soon as caught ; 
but knowing that such work is too frequently overlooked, 
we think a gentle reminder positively essential ; we there- 
fore take the present opportunity of impressing upon amateurs 
the necessity of looking daily for the depredators, and, when 
found, using the various remedies given throughout this 
calendar for their temporary suspension or total destruction, 
which is still better. 
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AUGUST*. 

Annuals. — If any remain to be turned out, either from 
seed-beds or from pots, no time should be lost in transferring 
them to the borders. Those in the ground that have been 
sown too thickly, or have not as yet been thinned sufficiently, 
should be reduced at once to give the remainder room. 
Those removed during the process may be transplanted 
elsewhere. 

Auriculas. — Cover from too much wet and heat, but 
give all the air you can. Pot all those that require shifting 
into pots a size larger, or so reduce the roots as to go into a 
new pot the same size; but if you find the roots do not reach 
the sides of the pots they are in, they are better in the same 
another season. The best compost for them is one-half 
rotted turf from a loamy soil and one-half well-rotted cow- 
dung, with a little silver sand to make it porous. 

Balsams. — These require shifting into pots a size larger, 
and to have their blooms picked off all the while you require 
them to increase much in size ; but when you want to en- 
courage the bloom they may be left in their pots. Those 
who desire to grow them very large must give plenty of pot 
room, plenty of heat, plenty of water, and plenty of light ; 
occasionally picking off the young buds. Others who want 
moderate-sized plants to flower early, may leave the plants 
to themselves as soon as they are in thirty-two-sized pots. 

Biennials. — All that are large enough should be planted 
out in beds or where they are to bloom. Among the prin- 
cipal may be mentioned Canterbury Bells, Carnations, Pico- 
tees, Polyanthuses, seedling Pinks, Sweet Williams, and 
Wallflowers. 

Carnations and Picotees,— Any not layered must be 
seen to as soon as possible, and those which are layered 
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will require watering and carefully attending to till rooted. 
Those in pots that have done blooming and have had their 
shoots layered may be turned out of doors, so that they may 
have all the weather. See that they are neither devoured 
nor damaged by slugs and snails. 

Chrysanthemums. — Take particular notice that the 
young plants which are out in the open ground do not root 
through the pot into the earth ; shift them into other pots 
as the old ones get filled with roots. Pot off the struck 
cuttings of last month in sixty-sized pots, and place them 
in the open ground as soon as they are established ; and 
when the pots are filled with roots, shift them successively to 
forty-eights and thirty-twos. The plants that were lopped, 
or pinched back, last month for cuttings will have become 
bushy, but they must be well attended to and shifted ; for 
although they will be later, they will make fine plants if 
taken care of. 

Climbing Plants. — These must be neatly and securely 
tied or nailed to their supports as they advance in growth, 
otherwise they will be broken by the wind or damaged by 
the weather. It should be remembered that when they 
have good growth upon them, they are very apt to weigh 
down and disturb some of the fastenings, especially Clematis 
and Honeysuckles, which form large hanging heads, and 
soon become a confused mass unless watched and fastened 
as they grow. 

Cockscombs. — The treatment recommended last month 
may be continued this. By this time the flower, which was 
not larger than a button when the plants were starvelings six 
inches high, will have increased as much as the plant; for 
the flower seems to have the same power of growth as the 
plant itself, and ramifies (that is, spreads out and separates) 
as much. 

Dahlias. — Those who grow for exhibition must watch 
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all the opening buds, and the instant they find that a flower 
will not do they should take it off. Every flower that opens 
weakens the plant, and therefore those who are careless of 
everything but success, and sacrifice the appearance of the 
garden to the shows, should not allow one to remain on the 
plant after it is found useless. The hunting for vermin 
and destroying them must not be relaxed, for a single earwig 
would destroy a bloom. Those who imagine the covering 
with a flower-pot on a flat tile will be an effectual protection 
to the flower against earwigs, must see that the pot is per- 
fectly level on the edges ; not one in twenty is so. But at 
some of the potteries they make pots for the purpose, with 
no bottom, but a groove to hold a round glass or a round 
tile, according to whether a dark or light cover is wanted. 
Continue to take shoots off any that you require to increase; 
but remember that the hotter the weather the hotter must 
be your striking frame, for the bottom heat ought to be as 
the top, just to promote striking, and this is the great cause 
of difficulty in striking late cuttings. Seedlings are beginning 
to flower; now, therefore, is your time to examine them, 
and the instant you see that a plant will be useless, dig it 
up, or, if your time is short, chop it down. The great evil 
to guard against is suffering yourself to be tempted to leave 
a doubtful flower ; for, if you once do this, you will find a 
quantity of things about you just too bad to be worth 
growing, and the desire of selecting a few will make you 
bestow time and trouble that nothing will repay. If a 
flower is not better than anything we have already, or 
tolerably good, with an entirely new colour, reject it at once; 
it is infinitely better to see the ground clear than cumbered 
with only ordinary flowers. It is necessary to lay down a rule 
to begin with, and to persevere with it, and that rule should 
be to destroy everything that is not decidedly new and good. 
If you find any really desirable flower, set to work at once 
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to take cuttings and propagate it, because the sooner you 
have a stock the better. Take the side-shoots as soon as 
they are long enough, and as it is necessary to induce these 
lateral shoots, it is well to stop one or more of the 
branches by pinching off the ends. Take off about two 
joints of the cuttings you intend to strike, put them singly 
in pots, and plunge the pots in the hot-bed to the rim. 
Keep the glass pretty close until they have struck, watering, 
however, freely, and keeping up the heat, but shading from 
the midday sun. 

Geraniums. — Those in the beds and borders should 
have cuttings taken, that may be struck and grown slowly 
through the winter for bedding out in spring ; and any of 
the old planted-out ones that are worth saving should be 
taken up and potted, to go into frames or the greenhouse 
for the winter. Those struck now should have their tops 
pinched off directly they have struck root and begin to 
grow, because they ought to be stocky and shoit. They 
must have but little water during the winter, and be covered 
up, if in frames, to keep out the frost, for the garden 
depends much on a supply of these plants in the spring. 
If any of those in the greenhouse (cut down last month) 
have been kept rather dry and exposed to the sun, they 
will now have broken out a supply of young shoots. As 
soon as these can be distinguished, commence regulating 
the shape of the plants by thinning such as come in 
inconvenient places, or are too much crowded together, in 
order to give the others more air and light. As soon as 
they are well broken, the plants may have their roots re- 
duced and be repotted into smaller pots, after which they 
should be placed in a cold frame. 

Hollyhocks. — Seedlings are now either in bloom or 
coming into flower, and you must therefore examine them. 
All you have occasion to discard must be cut down at once, 
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and the others left. Mark with labels such as are worth keep- 
ing, and let the labels refer to a book in which you enter 
all the remarks you have made on the flowers, particularly 
a good description of the points for which you value them. 

Lupins. — Only the perennial kinds are worth notice at 
this time. All the seedlings that have not as yet been 
planted out should be at once placed in nursery beds and 
borders, according to where they are intended to bloom the 
next year. 

Mimulus. — In beds these always look brilliant ; and if 
kept well cut back, and the old stuff that has done blooming 
cut out of them from time to time, they will continue to 
flower until frost cuts them off altogether. There is nothing 
more grand while in bloom ; and although, if neglected, it 
will go out of flower for a time, it will continue to grow and 
bloom as long as you will cut out the portions that have 
done flowering. 

Paths. — Narrow paths are always a nuisance in gardens, 
for several reasons : they are unsociable to company, de- 
structive to the edgings, ugly to the eye, and have but one 
solitary excuse, which is a mercenary one — the ground is 
scarce, and therefore people persuade themselves they 
cannot spare so much. Nobody <yn, we think, admit the 
excuse, because if there is to be no comfort in a garden, 
why have a garden at all ? Where they are intended to walk 
on, three feet is the least space that can possibly be tole- 
rated for one person to walk at a time; but five feet is 
required for two, otherwise the ladies' dresses sweep over 
whatever edging there is, and hurt the flowers nearest the 
borders. 

Perennials. — If these are planted out from their seed- 
beds early this month, they will get sufficiently established 
to stand the winter ; but if the work is driven off too late, 
and bad weather ensues directly, they will for the most part 
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receive a check that no after care can rectify. Seedlings, 
if very choice, should be potted in plain loam, without dung, 
and kept in frames ; but all hardy perennials, such as 
Antirrhinums, Columbines, Phloxes, Polyanthuses, Sweet 
Williams, and many others, do well in the open ground in 
nursery beds four feet wide, if planted six inches from each 
other. These must be watered when planted, and after- 
wards kept clear of weeds. 

Phloxes. — The perennial varieties require support 
because they are mostly tail, and tall slight-growing border 
plants of most kinds require the same. They should be 
supported loosely as they rise for bloom, because, if fastened 
tightly, they cannot push up, but bend, and even break, 
with a few days' growth. 

Phlox Drummondii. — While these are in bloom the 
cultivator should take the opportunity of selecting the best 
colours for seed, provided the flowers are well shaped also, 
not otherwise. Now, as this flower is inclined to be good in 
form, it would be folly to save seed from a second-rate 
variety. As we observed last month, these may be struck in 
heat under glass, and, though only an annual, may be thus 
converted, as it were, into a biennial, because it lives 
through the winter. 

Pinks and Pansies. — Make beds with the rooted 
pipings of the former, if you have not already done so, and 
recollect that a pink is nothing unless it grows in rich 
ground. The effect of poor soil is loss of size, colour, and 
character. A laced pink looses its lacing, the colour is 
spoiled, and it is so small that it would not be known in 
many cases. Look over new beds already made, and see 
that none of the plants are disturbed. If they have been 
moved by worms or other causes, press the earth close about 
them. Continue to take side-shoots of the latter, if you can 
find them, and propagate for new beds. When you care to 
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keep up a lengthened succession of blooming sorts, you 
should obtain side-shoots, and strike them whenever they 
present themselves. When you cannot obtain side-shoots, 
give the preference to small shoots instead of large ones ; 
but there is nothing that makes a better plant than the side- 
shoot that comes up from the bottom. A new bed may be 
made every month through the summer, if it be desirable, 
and those that are too late for autumn bloom will be ready 
for the spring. 

Tulips. — Throw the soil out of the beds intended for 
this flower as soon as they are at liberty, and let it lay 
in high ridges on each side of the beds, to be chopped 
over and sweetened during the period between this and 
November, the month for planting the best bed, as well as 
the open ones ; and let there be a very sharp look out for 
wireworm, grub, and other vermin. Examine the bulbs in 
the boxes, and begin making such alterations in the arrange- 
ment as you propose. Whenever you have half an hour to 
spare, as it is generally too long a job to be managed all at 
once, lay out all the very small offsets, to be planted early 
in October, or even directly, if they are at all in danger of 
drying up and shrivelling. 



SEPTEMBER. 

Annuals. — The hardy kinds which shed their seed in 
profusion, and produce plants which stand the winter well, 
have induced many to make this month a season for sowing 
all kinds, and if they are well up and established before the 
winter sets in, many will stand well, and form a double 
season with those sown in spring. 

Auriculas. — Examine these carefully for the purpose of 
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picking off all dead leaves, cleaning out the frames, and 
arranging the pots for the winter. They may have all the 
air that can be given by taking the lights partially or entirely 
off on all dry days. They must, however, be shut down in 
heavy rains, because we must begin now to be sparing of 
water — not to let them get quite dry, but not to give them 
any water while they are at all moist The less water they 
have, so they but keep alive, the better, until they begin to 
grow again. Seedlings must be examined, as well as off- 
sets, and all that are crowded and large enough to pot 
singly should be placed in small pots, one in each. Seed- 
lings that have been pricked out many in a pot may be 
repotted, half the number in a pot of a moderate size. 

Biennials and Perennials. — Any of the former may 
be planted out if hardy, or potted off if tender. All the 
latter that have done flowering may be parted, and planted 
out in nursery beds. A great number of herbaceous plants 
come under this definition. Where any have grown into 
patches too large for the place, they especially require 
attention. In a word, the patches may be removed altogether 
and parted, to be replanted ; or, if you desire to retain a 
patch, chop some off wherever it can be spared, or all round 
it, and leave only as much as you require. 

Bulbs. — This month may be said to be the beginning 
of bulb planting for early bloom; and all the soft kinds,, 
such as Crown Imperials, Lilies, etc., must be but a short 
time out of the ground. 

Calceolarias. — These are propagated by offsets and 
cuttings. The former should now be taken from the plants 
and potted ; the latter, as soon as struck, may be removed 
from the store-pan and potted off singly in sixty-sized pots. 

Carnations and Picotees. — As fast as the layers of 
these plants get well rooted, they must be cut off the parent 
plants, and be potted in clean loam, without dung ; and if 
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the loam you have be too stiff, mix two-thirds of it with one- 
third peat, if you have it good ; and if not, in place of it 
put as much sand as will open the pores a little, for the less 
excitement these plants have during the winter months the 
better. These should be two in a pot of the size forty- 
eight, and when watered, to close the earth about their roots, 
they should be placed in a frame on a very dry bottom. 
The best way to ascertain whether the layers have struck is 
to scrape the earth away from the upper part of the stem 
of the layer, and draw up the peg. If the layer is pretty 
firm in the soil, it is rooted, and should be cut off the old 
plant as near the main stem as may be, because whatever is 
useless can be cut off afterwards. Having severed the layer 
from the plant, thrust a trowel or a wooden spud into the 
soil, so as to raise the earth and roots together without 
breaking the tender fibres ; then, with a sharp knife, cut off 
all the stem below the part rooted, and pot them near the 
sides of the pot, opposite each other. Let each pot contain 
a pair of the same sort. On no account pot two different 
varieties in the same pot, for it leads to occasional mistakes. 
The closer the stem below the roots is cut off to the joint 
next the root the better, for there is less chance of rotting. 

Dahlias. — Where necessary, place extra stakes to sup- 
port the growing branches, for the height of the bloom may 
be considered to last until the frost catches them. The 
growth of the branches, however, renders them too heavy to 
be supported by the single stake, and therefore two or three, 
or even more, are sometimes necessary to save the heavy 
side branches from the effects of the wind. Towards the 
end of the month you must expect frost, and be prepared 
for it ; and it is desirable to earth up the stems and roots 
a few inches all round, that the crown may be protected in 
the event of a frost coming, because, if at all injured, the 
root may be lost by rot during the winter, or the stem may 
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rot round the crown and destroy the eyes. Earthing up is 
an effectual protection. We need not repeat the directions 
given last month as to the general management The cuttings 
that are striking, or have struck, must be kept growing in 
heat until tubers are fairly formed, when they may be 
gradually cooled and have no more water. They may be 
then placed in the greenhouse, to dry and die down; but 
this must not be done until there is a fair tuber formed. 
When perfectly dry, the pots may be piled up in the dry part 
of the greenhouse on their sides, or placed anywhere out of 
the danger of frost, heat, and wet ; but many of these will 
not be ready till next month, or perhaps November. 

Flower Beds. — About the end of the present month 
gardens look deplorable if there has been a sharp frost, and, 
under the circumstances, there must be something done to 
make them decent. By a very simple contrivance a won- 
derful improvement may be made in their appearance in a 
very short time. There is nothing more easily managed 
than dwarf evergreens in pots ; they may be potted very 
small, and kept in a common bed in the young state, and 
shifted from time to time as they grow older. Of the dwarf 
plants best suited to the purpose we are about to use them 
for, we may mention Andromeda, Arbor vitae, Berberis 
aquifolia, Rose, Holly, Kalmia, Laurustinus, Red Cedar, 
Rhododendron, and Yew. We are now supposed to be 
looking .upon those borders and flower beds which a short 
time ago were the admiration of all who saw them, but are 
now made desolate by frost Well, this is the remedy :— 
First cut down everything that is past its beauty ; then rake 
oif all the decayed leaves, stems, and flowers, so that the 
bed or border may be at least clean; afterwards bring 
forth your dwarf shrubs, and place them about where there is 
room for them, looking well to the diversification of the 
various kinds, and providing for the best effect Now, 
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having made up your mind where they will look best, plunge 
the pots into the ground, covering the rims that they may 
not be seen, and regulating the surface of the ground as you 
proceed, that the border may look highly finished, and the 
garden complete, although not so full of flowers. This 
winter-dressing is very appropriate for geometrical gardens, 
but in that case the shrubs should all be planted uniformly. 
This method of renovating a dilapidated garden is worth 
attention, as in adopting it there is ample room for the 
display of taste. 

Geraniums. — The directions given for last month equally 
apply to this, where you have been, from unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, unable to carry out the advice at the time. 
There is nothing like being early with propagation and pot- 
ting up, but at the same time cuttings struck, or plants 
taken up from the beds and borders now, and potted, will 
fare as well as those so treated a month ago. 

Lilies, etc. — All soft scaly bulbs, such as Crown Im- 
perials, Lilies, and so forth, may now be removed carefully, 
for they will not bear to remain out of the ground long 
enough to dry, as they begin to get weaker. It is an early 
time for bulbs in general, but those planted, or merely re- 
moved from one place to another pretty quickly, take no 
harm. The scaly bulbs are imported in sand, or placed in 
sand immediately on their arrival, and if now procured 
should be planted forthwith. 

Pansies. — These may still be planted in beds, and potted 
in sixty-sized pots, to be kept in frames all the winter. The 
cuttings of such as we are anxious to propagate may be 
struck, but they should be put in pans to be covered with 
hand-glasses, and placed on a little bottom heat, because 
the alternations of sun and frost would endanger them if 
exposed to the weather ; besides, the bottom heat facilitates 
the striking. The potted plants must be put in the cold 
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frame or pit, near the glass, and, when the pots fill with 
roots, shifted to larger. These may, in the course of the 
winter, be forward enough to occupy sixteen-sized pots, and 
bring early bloom in the spring as fine as in the open 
ground. 

Roses. — Look well after suckers from the roots, and side 
branches from the stocks, of all the standards and worked 
varieties ; examine them strictly, that no growth of the stock 
may escape notice. As the heads are heavy, and the wind 
has great power, look well to the fastenings and the sound- 
ness of the stakes, that they may be sufficient to get through 
the winter ; if the branches have grown very long, it will be 
as well to shorten them. 

Seedlings. — Plants of this description, no matter of what 
kind, not yet disposed of, may be planted out if hardy, and 
potted off if tender. 

Stocks. — If you are desirous of, and particular in, saving 
seed, continue to remove every bit of growth, except the 
swelling of the first few pods that set. 

Tender Plants. — All the kinds of plants in beds and 
borders that will not stand the winter out of doors, and are 
required to be preserved, should be taken up and potted, 
and headed in, to be kept through the winter under cover ; 
the cuttings taken off may be struck for next year's stock. 
Fuchsias require a good deal of cutting down ; Verbenas 
want cutting in. You can hardly have too large a stock of 
all bedding-out plants, so that you should make all the 
plants you can of the cuttings. All the plants that can be 
spared should be left where they are untouched, because 
they will continue to give flowers till the frost cuts them off, 
and that may be protracted for three months to come, 
though it is not safe to leave any that are wanted after the 
middle of this month. 

Tulips. — Examine those in the boxes at your leisure, 
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that you may correct all that are wrong ; refer to your book 
in which you have made your remarks on the bloom of last 
year; take out the condemned bulbs, and replace them 
with others better adapted for their places. Let the bed — 
if not already done — be dug out by the middle of the 
month, and the stuff be turned over a few times, to sweeten 
it, unless you are preparing new; the bed ought to be 
turned out two feet six inches deep, and with three feet of 
good soil it will be six inches above the ordinary surface. 
New loam from rotten turves is the best possible soil for 
the Tulip ; it is the same as two-thirds plain loam and one- 
third of leaf mould. 

Violets. — If you have any that you are desirous of 
forcing, you may with safety pot them up for that purpose, 
any time during the present month. 



OCTOBER. 

Alpines. — Any of these plants in pots should be plunged 
in a bed of sand or coal ashes, to protect their roots from 
severe frosts. The situation chosen for them should be 
moderately sheltered, and where they can be covered up to 
protect them from heavy rains ; but, except in very severe 
weather, they require little other shelter, and this is best 
afforded by a covering of such open material as dried fern 
or pea-haulm, which does not impede the free circulation 
of air, while it protects them sufficiently from excessive 
frost 

Alterations. — Any contemplated improvements should 
now be commenced in dry weather, and if there be rain 
come on, so as to make the ground clammy, work it no 
longer, for you will do more harm than good. Form your 
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paths, clumps, or borders with a line and pegs, or, if you 
design any particular shape that is not to be marked out by 
geometrical rules, lay a line along the ground about the 
form you want, and adjust it by pegging it inside and out- 
side, according as you want to send it one way or the other. 
Dig the clumps two spits deep; when, if you find the 
bottom good, turn it to the top ; if bad, merely loosen it 
and leave it at the bottom. If you are going to lay out a 
garden, begin by digging, trenching, and levelling before 
you mark a road or path, and then form these by laying a 
line down on one side, and adjusting it to the exact sweep 
you require. If you intend the edging or verge to be turf, 
lay down the turf carefully, with the best edge to the path 
side, that the line may be kept perfect ; then, with the help 
of a rod the length that is intended for the width of your 
road or path, lay the turf on the other side, so that the 
smooth line is kept, and the width preserved uniform all 
the way. Next form the shape of your clumps, by first 
putting down pegs nearly to your mind, and then laying 
down turves with the best edge inwards, so as to mark the 
exact form you require. These being marked out, all the 
surface has to be covered close with turves, or, if on too 
large a scale for that, levelled with the verges already down, 
and sown with grass seeds, and rolled all over. The general 
planting must be left till November, for choice, because 
many evergreens have not completed their growth ; and 
in fine weather planting is good from now until February, 
or even March, though much better in November than any 
month in the year. 

Anemones. — These are planted at two different seasons 
— October or November, and February or March. . The 
coarser sorts are planted in autumn, and the more delicate 
are inserted in the spring. They thrive best in loam from 
rotted turves, which, of course, contain nearly one-third of 
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vegetable mould. The loam, however, should be clean and 
friable, of the sort usually found in good rich pastures. The 
tubers should be planted from two inches and a half to three 
inches deep, and the earth pressed solidly upon them. Very 
strong tubers should be nine inches apart every way, in 
beds not more than four feet wide, that they may be 
reached ; therefore, five rows will go well in a bed. These 
must be protected during frosts, if double, but the single 
kinds may take their chance. 

Annuals. — The tender kinds have no business in the 
open ground, except those which, if the weather has been 
mild, will be still blooming; such as the last sowings of 
Asters, Balsams, Indian Pinks, Marigolds, and Stocks. The 
hardy sorts may be sown now. Whether they come up and 
stand the whole winter, or in two or three months hence, 
they will precede the spring-sown ones a month or more. 
But it is not every annual called hardy that is hardy ; nor 
will every one called tender be found so. If flower-borders 
are left and not disturbed, it will be found that many of the 
seeds dropped from the plants will germinate, and that the 
plants will be so much stronger than those sown by hand ; 
some, however, are so short a time coming into bloom, that 
they would be too forward to stand the winter. 

Balsams. — Gathering the seed is almost the only thing 
left to do with these plants, because they have passed their 
beauty ; and if the seed be not wanted, they may be turned 
out of the pots, beds, or borders, as soon as their bloom 
falls. 

Beds and Borders. — Clear off all decayed plants, cut 
down the stems of flowering plants that have done blooming, 
remove weeds wherever they appear, and leave everything 
clean and tidy, that they may require little else until the 
herbaceous plants and bulbs appear above ground in the 
spring. 
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Biennials and Perennials. — The former may be 
planted where they are to remain, but the borders should 
be loosened and the clumps well forked, to clean them and 
to get them ready to receive the plants. Any of the latter 
not parted last month may be divided now. Seedlings also, 
if not planted out before, may be got in now. Most of the 
subjects want a foot of room. 

Carnations and Picotees. — These ought to be all 
potted off, and in their winter frames ; they must not have 
much water, but in dry weather let the glasses be taken off, 
and the plants have all the air. Of course, any that are not 
potted off should be attended to directly ; and if you have 
more than you can pot off, plant them in beds a foot apart 
every way, and choose a high and dry part of the garden, as 
they are easily destroyed by damp. 

Chrysanthemums. — The potted plants should be now 
taken into the house, or placed in pits, if they are not 
already secured. If the blooms show, or rather the buds, 
and the plants are in the least cramped for pot room, you 
may shift them into pots one size larger, because they will 
not grow much higher, and the new life which will be im- 
parted to them will be thrown into the size of the blooms ; 
but if the buds do not show, continue them in the same 
pots. They should have all the air that can be given on mild 
days. The plants in the open border may require support, 
especially if they have not been shortened ; one stake and a 
band of bass matting will be sufficient, placing the stake at 
the back. 

Climbing Plants. — Clematis, Honeysuckle, Pyrus 
japonica, Roses, and other plants used to cover arbours, 
fronts of houses, walls, etc., should now be regulated, all 
the waste and straggling growth cut back, and the loose 
branches intended to be saved nailed in their proper places. 
The fastenings of the main branches should be looked to, 

F 
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and, if weak, removed for stronger ones, for the winter 
weather tries the strength very much. 

Crocuses — This month you may commence planting * 
out these early flowering bulbs. The old-fashioned way 
was to plant them all along the edges singly ; but they are 
more effective in patches of half a dozen, and much 
further apart. A patch of yellow, then one of blue, then 
one of white, and so on, are more effective, too, than mixing 
them, besides the stock being kept more valuable. Plant 
them two inches deep, and six inches from the edge ; other- 
wise their green leaves will grow over and destroy any 
edging you may have. 

Crown Imperials. — These are soft and scaly bulbs, 
which ought to be planted as soon as possible after they are 
taken up ; so that imported bulbs should be planted imme- 
diately. These should be planted three feet from the edge, 
for they run up two feet high, and form a handsome, bushy 
plant There are various shades of yellow, and some nearly 
white ; they may be planted three inches below the surface, 
and should be left in the ground two or three seasons with- 
out taking up. 

Cuttings. — If not already done, slips may be taken of 
such plants as Cupheas, Gaz^nias, Jacobaeas, Verbenas, etc., 
and planted in store pots filled with a light open compost, 
and then covered with an inch of silver sand, into which 
insert the cuttings. The pots should then be placed in a 
frame or pit where there is a slight bottom heat. They 
must not be too much crowded, nor at any time kept too 
damp, or they will rot before they root. These cuttings, 
when rooted, are to be hardened off gradually to the 
temperature of a greenhouse, in which they may stand on 
a light airy shelf until spring. Cuttings put in earlier will 
have to be potted separately in small sixties, to lemain 
through the winter. 
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Dahlias. — These have now done their work, so far as 

shows are concerned; and when their flowers are not wanted 

* they may be lifted, so as to take no more nourishment from 

the ground, but must be eovered with earth for a few days, 

lest the frost should reach them. 

Deciduous Flowering Shrubs. — These should now 
be removed, and planted where they are required on the 
borders, in the clumps, or on the lawn ; such, for instance, 
as the various kinds of Almond, Cherry (double flowering), 
Guelder Rose, Horse Chestnut (scarlet and yellow), Lilac 
(Persian, Siberian, and common), Peach, Thorn, and all 
other ornamental deciduous flowering trees and shrubs. 
Prune them at the roots, to remove all damaged portions, 
and lessen the shrubs in head to a reasonable form, because 
tHey are 'often of straggling growth until brought into form 
in these places. Dig the holes large enough to allow of the 
roots being spread out, tread them firmly in the ground, and 
take care that they are put no lower in the soil than they 
were when last growing ; the collar of the root should be 
even with the surface. 

Half-hardy Plants. — Those which you desire to 
preserve through the winter, such as Scarlet Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, some of the dwarf Lobelias, Calceolarias, and any 
other subjects of this class, if the weather has permitted 
them to remain out all this time, should be taken up at 
once and put into pots as small as their roots can be 
coiled into, a few of the straggling branches removed, and 
the plants set into a frame, which should be kept rather 
close for a few days, until they have partially recovered. 
They should have a thorough watering after being potted, 
and daily sprinklings afterwards for a fortnight at least, or 
longer if they do not get established. After they begin to 
grow they must have air, gradually increased till they are 
exposed in the same degree as ordinary greenhouse or frame 
plants. 
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Hollyhocks. — These may be cut down to within six 
inches of the ground ; and remove all stakes for the winter. 
If any are to be parted for propagation, shake the earth out 
of the root, and carefully cut it into as many pieces as are 
required, taking care that there is a good heart to each 
piece of root ; let these be planted in a store bed, a foot 
apart, to grow into strength. 

Iris. — This extensive family comprises tuberous and 
bulbous rooted plants — the former with sword-like foliage; 
the latter various, some almost like rushes, others like grass. 
The tuberous-rooted may be parted to increase them this 
month ; the bulbous may be planted. The English varieties 
of the bulbous-rooted Iris are far more beautiful than the 
original species. When you part the tuberous-rooted, you 
have to retain one or more eyes or shoots to each piece of 
tuber, according to the size you require the plants or the 
numbers you want to make ; plant them from nine inches to 
a foot apart every way. 

Lilies. — The orange, white, and Martagon varieties 
may be removed from one place to another, and if they are 
to remain a year or two, one good bulb in a place will be 
sufficient 

Narcissus. — This is a large and varied family, all in- 
teresting and beautiful, and should be planted in patches of 
three (three inches deep), all of a kind ; for it is a bad plan 
to mix the colours and sorts — first, on account of the de- 
terioration of the stock ; second, because they are not so 
rich in appearance. Those in pots should have the same 
treatment as Hyacinths; that is to say, keep them out of the 
light and heat. They want no forcing, but merely plunging 
the pots anywhere in the shade until they are needed else- 
where. 

Phloxes. — Those out of bloom may be parted ; any late 
ones that have not begun to die down may remain till they 
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do so ; but, for effect, they are better in good-sized patches 
or clumps, and especially the tall ones. As the foliage turns 
colour on the blooming stems, cut the stems down close, 
without interfering with the small shoots at the bottom. 
Seedlings, should be planted out this month, if not already 
done. They can be removed at any time ; but it is better 
to allow seedlings to bloom altogether, for the convenience 
of examining them as they come out, and rejecting the 
faulty ones. 

Pinks and Pansies. — Beds for the former may still be 
made with advantage, but it is even better to do it in Sep- 
tember; the plants get a firmer hold in the ground, and 
resist the frosts and changes better. Pinks in store pots 
must be kept pretty dry, and must stand on dry bottoms in 
the frames and pits. Any of the latter that have struck and 
are not yet planted out should be disposed of directly, either 
in store beds or at the proper distances for blooming, or in 
small pots singly, to be ready for turning out in the spring 
or changing to larger pots. Potted plants designed for 
blooming early and under cover should be shifted to larger 
pots as they fill the small ones with roots, if room is scarce, 
or- placed at once in their blooming pots, if you have space 
to house them. 

Polyanthuses and Primroses. — These suffer more 
from damp than anything. The ground must be cleared of 
dead leaves, bits of straw, and the ordinary accumulations of 
autumn ; all the discoloured and dead leaves removed, and 
the soil smoothed under their foliage. This will also bring 
to light any lurking slug or snail, for there is no plant that 
offers a more tempting harbour ; and this should frequently 
be done. Those intended to be potted for the winter should 
be selected with single hearts, if possible, for they always 
throw up the strongest truss. 

Snowdrops. — Both the double and single may be planted 
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in any situation where they can be seen well, for at the best 
they are but small objects, and would be lost in some places. 
They ought to be planted in patches of a dozen, not less 
than two inches deep. 

Sweet Williams. — These, as well as Wallflowers, Can- 
terbury Bells, and all the^biennials and perennials that are 
required to bloom in certain places, should be removed now, 
unless the places are at present occupied by things not yet 
done with. The sooner all such plants are in their flowering 
places the better. 

Tulips. — The early kinds are seldom grown in beds, but 
they would make a very dazzling appearance if well arranged 
for colour. About a dozen sorts would be sufficient ; and in 
planting, there should be seven rows along the bed, so that 
each row across would contain seven. The rules to be 
observed are — first, to make the centre of each row the 
tallest (the others should be in pairs; the two next the centre 
should be alike, the two next but one should be alike, and 
the two outside ones alike) ; second, there should be no two 
together of the same colour : preserve contrast and uniformity 
all through the bed. Small offsets of the late sorts should 
be planted ; they suffer by drying up, if kept out of the 
ground too long. All those of which there are plenty, all 
mixtures that do not require arrangement, and all that are 
to be grown in the ordinary beds may be got in at leisure ; 
and the bulbs intended for the best bed should be examined 
in their boxes, and arranged or rearranged according to the 
notes in your last year's book. Those which bloom foul 
should be changed; and make other alterations as you 
determined on when they were in bloom. In arranging a 
bed, the three classes of flowers should be uniformly dis- 
posed in rows of seven — the same flowers in the first and 
seventh, or outside, the same in the second and sixth, and 
the same in the third and fifth. As the three classes — Rose, 
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Byblomen, and Bizarre — should read all down the centre, 
all down each of the seven long rows, and from the centre 
to the right or on the left, they come in that uniform way. 
Plant all the offsets and general stock in the common beds 
as soon as you please, and also all breeders. 



NOVEMBER. 

Alterations. — Remember every day you protract any 
proposed alterations, or the making of additions, you run 
the risk of being foiled by the frost; for, when that once 
sets in, all work of any consequence is stopped until it has 
gone. Planting of deciduous trees and shrubs should be 
persevered in until it is all done. Evergreens may be 
planted out, but will take no harm for a while. All the 
trenching, digging, making roads and walks, and planting 
ornamental timber may go on with all reasonable speed, for 
one fine day lost is irrecoverable, especially if unfavourable 
weather should afterwards set in. Wet is as bad as frost, 
and often does more mischief. 

Anemones. — These may be planted in beds or patches, 
three inches deep, and six in a small patch, to remain there, 
or six inches apart all over the bed or border ; and let the 
earth be bruised well that covers them. 

Auriculas. — Remove the dead and dying leaves, keep 
the frames clean inside, and give no more water than is 
necessary. Let them have all the air they can on mild, 
dry days, but when there is any fall of wet let the glasses be 
propped, so as to keep off the rain. 

Borders and Beds. — As the flowers decay, do not 
allow of large gaps, but be provided with dwarf evergreens 
in pots, with which to dress them ; and this is very desirable 
where masses of annuals have been flowered and have gone 
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off. Geometrical gardens in particular require attention. 
It is rarely worth while to take up either the Scarlet 
Geraniums or Verbenas unless we really want them saved, 
because they frequently continue blooming, in a mild 
autumn, till a very late period. But when they are either 
cut down or taken up, the space should be dressed for the 
winter, and potted plants of various evergreen shrubs 
ought to be provided. Yound Coniferse are appropriate. 
Laurustinus are excellent, for they will flower all the winter. 
Dwarf, purposely stunted Pyrus japonica, which will give 
their coral flowers in some of the dreary months ; Hollies, 
Box, Euonymus, and especially the variegated dwarf red 
and white Mezereon, and many other plants interesting in 
the winter and early spring, afford us opportunities of 
dressing out a winter garden as effectively, if not quite so 
brilliantly, as it is done in summer. The various subjects 
wanted to bloom in the borders next season should be 
planted now, because the less anything is removed in later 
months, or even in spring, the fetter. 

Box Edgings. — The laying down of these may be seen 
to at once, in the manner described at page 8. Repairs 
may likewise be made where the old edgings have become 
patchy, or grown irregular, as the case may be. 

Carnations and Picotees. — The health and vigour of 
these plants depend mainly upon their being kept dry and 
cool through the winter ; not that they must absolutely want 
water and not have it, but that it should not be given them 
a day sooner than they need it. Pick off any yellow leaves, 
and keep the frame clear of weeds and dead leaves or 
decaying matter of any kind. 

Chrysanthemums. — Any in bloom out-of-doors should 
have their dead and decaying blooms cut off at once, and 
the best ones be left to come forward still. In sheltered 
places, on walls, and frequently in the open gardens, this 
family of flowers forms a bright spot in the dreary autumn. 
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Climbers. — The hardy kinds may at once be pruned 
and trained. No general rule for pruning can be given, as 
the habit of each particular plant must determine the actual 
operation ; but generally prune rather hard, especially in the 
case of all plants that blossom on the young or current 
season's growth. Hardy climbers are too often neglected in 
this respect, and become masses of confusion. If the plant 
produces its blossoms from the one-year-old wood, be careful 
to retain a supply of the best-ripened young shoots all over 
the plant In training, use small shreds and few nails ; but 
the shreds must not tightly girt the shoots. The shreds, 
should be made of narrow strips of cloth, cut into lengths 
proper for the different sizes of the branches. The pruning 
of the less hardy sorts must be deferred until the spring. 

Crocuses. — These and many other of the smaller bulbs, 
if not already planted, should be got out at once, according 
to the advice already given. 

Evergreens and Deciduous Shrubs. — All the layers 
and suckers should be taken up and cut off, to be planted 
in nursery beds or elsewhere, according to your wants. Lay 
down any branches that are low enough, and can be spared ; 
they only require to have a longish slit, cut not quite half- 
way through, on the under part of the branch. Bend this 
down into the ground, and peg it there an inch or two under 
the surface ; they will form strong plants fit to take off the 
next autumn. All evergreen and deciduous shrubs will thus 
form new plants ; many, however, throw up suckers — that is 
to say, branches from their roots — and if these are dug down 
to, and part of the root taken up with them, they make 
plants at once. Many seeds of deciduous plants may be 
now gathered, and cuttings of all kinds may be taken,, 
though many think the spring quite as good. If there be 
any straggling branches of the shrubs that can be improved 
by shortening, do not be afraid of the knife, though care: 
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should be taken to spare those branches which show bloom- 
buds until after the flowering time. 

Hyacinths. — There is nothing more striking and 
beautiful than a well-arranged Hyacinth bed. The colours 
-are various — light and dark blue, light and dark red, light 
-and dark yellow, and white. Let the arrangement be so 
that you do not have two of a colour, nor even two of a 
shade, close together. Single and dwarf kinds make the 
best general bed, and those who have geometrical beds may 
.so contrive them as to have flowers two months before the 
usual period by depending on bulbs. Hyacinths, in these 
beds, must be all of a shade in the same bed ; but, if you 
want effect, you may have the lightest of the reds inwards, 
the darker ones further out, and the darkest on the very 
outside. The same with the blues ; there are several shades, 
and they are admirably calculated for effect These, planted 
in their beds nine inches apart, would leave room between 
jfor anything else to follow, and the Hyacinths might, on 
their removal, make room for the third succession of some 
kind. For instance, Tulips may be planted between the 
Hyacinths, and the Hyacinths taken up while the Tulips are 
in flower may make room for potted Stocks, or potted 
Nemophila, or for plants of Verbena, which will flower by 
the time the Tulips are off, and so keep up the bloom of the 
parterre. 

Pansies. — Those in beds are very apt to be disturbed 
by frosts and thaws; the changes expand the earth, and 
.frequently bare the roots of small plants. To prevent this, 
you may be at the trouble of covering with mats or litter in 
rfrost, and keeping them uncovered in mild weather; but, 
unless they are very choice, few take the pains, as they are 
by no means a tender plant. But they must be set to 
jights at every thaw, and fixed firmly. 

Finks. — Such as are in beds frequently get disturbed by 
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"worms, cats, frosts, and thaws; they must, therefore, be 
-examined occasionally until they are very strongly rooted in 
the ground, and, where any are disturbed, they must be 
pressed into their places, with the earth close about them ; 
and clear them of weeds while the same are small. 

Ranunculuses. — These may be planted six inches 
apart in good earth, well worked, but not mixed with dung 
recently. A good layer of rotten cow-dung may be placed 
in the bed at a foot deep, but the earth in which the tubers 
are placed should be loam from rotted turves, or clean loam 
from a pasture one part, and leaf mould one part, which is 
about an equivalent : any well-worked earth from a kitchen 
garden will be well adapted. The easiest way to plant 
these autumn-made beds is to draw drills the length of the 
bed, three inches deep and six inches apart You may 
then place in the tubers with a slight pressure, six inches 
apart in the rows. Others draw the drills across the bed 
six inches apart ; but the easiest is lengthways, and it can 
make no difference unless people desire to grow a row of 
a sort, when it is better to cross the bed, because the sorts 
are seen distinctly when one sort crosses the bed. This 
does not refer to the fine sorts, which are planted in 
February, but to the surplus stock required to increase well, 
and to give early flowers. 

Rose Stocks. — These should be procured and planted 
ready for budding or grafting ; plant them eighteen inches 
apart in the row, and the rows three feet asunder, 

Roses. — As we are now liable to high winds, and the 
heads of standard Roses have grown large and heavy, it 
will be well to shorten all the long branches, and to cut 
away altogether all the weakly ones. The wind will then 
have much less power over them. Many tender Roses 
would be safer if protected ; but it is so difficult, and withal 
so unsightly, that we prefer taking them up carefully, and 
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putting them in by the heels in an outhouse or a well- 
sheltered corner, where, in addition, we can throw a mat 
or litter over them during frost This is a good month to 
plant Roses, if they have had a check by frost and dropped 
their leaves, or if their wood is ripe. 

Roses, Climbing. — These must be well fastened, and 
a good deal of the loose and superfluous branches cut away, 
if not already done. Look well after the last month's 
directions, and attend to all that has not yet been done. 
Indeed, if the last month's affairs were well brought up, 
there would be little to do ; but a good deal of planting is 
necessarily left for November, from the difficulty of getting 
all the plants that are required in October. Some are 
hardly ripe enough to move in October, others are in great 
demand ; but the sooner they are procured and planted the 
better, when once the leaf falls, or the tree is inclined to rest. 

Roses, Tender. — Where the tender sorts, such as the 
Chinas, Tea-scented, Bourbons, etc., have not been pro- 
tected, it should be attended to before severe cold sets in. 
The roots should be mulched, and the branches shielded by 
some such open material as dried fern, pea-haulm, or litter. 
Rough wicker baskets are sometimes used for this purpose, 
and they answer well as a covering for the branches. They 
are set over the plant during the period when protection 
is necessary. One great advantage attending them is, that 
they are easily removed and replaced. 

Routine. — Cleanliness at all periods is a paramount 
consideration. The leaves which fall should be swept up 
and preserved as valuable manure. All the waste of the 
garden should be thrown together and allowed to rot for the 
same purpose, and whatever you have of the kind already 
decayed should be esteemed as the finest dressing you can 
apply. Hoeing between seedlings, weeding, clearing paths, 
digging vacant spaces, and leaving them in the rough until 
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wanted for bulbs and so forth, are self-evident duties ; so 
also is the destruction of all kinds of vermin. 

Shrubberies. — Where digging is practised the work 
may be performed now; but it should only be done in 
mixed borders, where flowers are planted. The continued 
digging of the soil destroys the surface roots, greatly to the 
detriment of the plants. Clumps entirely occupied by 
shrubs should show no cut edge of raw earth ; if they are 
on grass, the grass should grow quite under them, and if they 
are surrounded by gravel, this should be continued beneath 
their branches. 

Tulips. — Plant your best bed about the middle of the 
month, in the following manner : — Level the surface, mark 
out your lines, and lay the bulbs in their places, pressing 
them into the ground far enough to hold them upright. 
When the bed is all planted, sift or shake on three inches 
of mould above the tops of the Tulips on the sides, and 
four inches on the middle. To guide you in this, stick up 
some pieces of wood the height the soil ought to reach in 
different parts of the bed. Seed may be sown in pans, and 
protected from heavy showers that would wash them out. 
They must be covered but lightly, for the seed shuck rises on 
the top of the young plants, and, if deep, might rot. Those 
who sow in spring do not cover at all, except with wet moss 
to keep them from drying. 

Turf. — This may be laid to form lawns or verges while 
the weather continues mild. It cannot be done in frosty 
weather, neither should the roots (which are towards the 
outside of the turf, as they are rolled up for removal) be 
exposed to frost, nor too long to drying winds. 
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DECEMBER. 

Annuals. — Those that were sown in the autumn for 
early flowering in the spring, or such as have sprung up 
self-sown in the beds or borders, where they can be retained 
in patches for the sake of their earliness, are the better for 
some degree of protection in very severe weather. With all 
such plants it is, moreover, very important to attend to 
thinning in due time, so that the plants may grow sturdy 
and strong, and not be drawn up spindly and weak from 
being overcrowded, which renders them much more sus- 
ceptible of frost than when they make their growth after 
being properly thinned. This thinning is required as early 
in the autumn as the plants become at all thick on the 
ground, so that they may have the advantage of exposure to 
all the sun and light which are at that season available. It 
is these patches, thus thinned out, that we recommend to be 
protected; and the best means of sheltering them is to 
stick into the ground about them small pieces of such open 
spray as spruce-fir branches, or the fronds of the common 
bracken, cut in summer and dried in readiness: two or 
three of these pieces, a foot or so in height, placed about a 
patch of annuals afford a great amount of protection, and 
if not put too close about them, keep off the light but very 
little, and do not at all obstruct the circulation of air. The 
ground about such tender subjects should be frequently 
hoed in winter, this being done in intervals of dry weather. 
It helps to keep the soil open and porous about the plants, 
so that they are less affected by the rains. Wet, it should 
be remembered, is the chief enemy of the autumn-sown 
annuals, a great many of which will keep in good health 
during winter, if they can be kept moderately dry. 
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Annuals in Pots. — Those who are anxious for an 
early spring display of blossoms generally take some pains 
to preserve a few autumn-sown annuals in pots, either sowing 
for the purpose, or taking up from the borders some of 
those which are self-sown. They should be planted two, 
three, or more, in a sixty-sized pot, and the pots should be 
placed in a frame. It is important at this season to be very 
cautious in the application of water; the soil must be 
thoroughly wetted when they require it, but no water should 
be spilled on the leaves, nor poured carelessly among the 
pots. All rain should be excluded by keeping the glass 
sashes over the plants, tilting them up at the back so as to 
admit air, and at the same time assist to throw off the water, 
which is impeded when, as is sometimes the case, the lights 
are tilted back and front alternately, for the sake of pro- 
ducing a draught of air ; it is better during rain to tilt only 
at the back. In all dry weather such plants must be quite 
exposed. Keep them as dry as possible, short of permit- 
ting them to flag, and as airy as you can consistent with 
dryness. 

Auriculas. — In any dry weather, short of frost, give all 
the air you can by taking the lights off, but be quite certain 
about the temperature, because, although the plants will 
stand a good hard frost without any apparent] injury," the 
bloom will get checked by a slight one if not provided 
against. 

Carnations and Picotees. — Those in pots under 
glass must be kept moderately dry — we speak of those in 
store pots. In mild, dry weather, they should have all the 
air that can be given them, by taking off the glasses alto- 
gether. All dead leaves should be taken off, the surface 
occasionally stirred, and the greatest care taken that no 
snails or slugs harbour among the pots, and that the^bottom 
of the pits and frames be dry. 
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Dahlias. — Examine the tubers occasionally, and if 
there be any very scarce one which is likely to be wanted 
in great quantity, pot it at once ; also pot any that seem 
inclined to shrivel or rot, and keep them in the greenhouse 
or pit free from frost. 

Fuchsias. — These should be kept in a nearly dry and 
dormant state, and in any cool place where they will not 
get much frost. A shed, or loft, or cellar will do, provided 
these conditions are complied with ; they are even not very 
impatient of frost — not too severe — if they are nearly dry 
at the root. Cut them close into a stem, or close down to 
the soil, before they begin to grow, though the old plants 
are better destroyed (if not reserved for planting out) as 
soon as cuttings can be got in spring. 

Geraniums. — These may be checked as soon as there 
are two good joints to a shoot ; this, however, is to depend 
upon the form intended for the plant. Whenever the growth 
has extended as far as it is required in any direction, the 
ends may be pinched out. Cuttings that have been potted 
off, and filled their pots with roots, should be shifted to 
others of a larger size, and due regard be paid to the shape 
they are growing, with a view to restrain them within proper 
bounds. 

Gravel Walks. — When the gravel is soft and spongy, 
get two sieves — one that will not let a horse-bean through, 
and the other somewhat larger. Gravel thus cleared of the 
large and the small stones should be laid on, and rolled in 
every time the wet comes, until the surface is as sound as a 
rock. 

Hyacinths. — If you did not see to the planting of 
these last month, you must do so at once in precisely the 
same manner as then directed. 

Pinks and Fansies. — Both of these may have pre- 
cisely the same treatment as that advised for Picotees and 
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Carnations. We are speaking more particularly of those in 
store-pots, under glass. Those in larger blooming pots 
should be put in frames by themselves, that they may be 
kept growing, as the object is the preservation of early 
blooms, and they must not have a check. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

JANUARY. 

Almonds. — The sweet kind grow and ripen well enough 
if all the weak shoots are cut away, and the inner branches 
are thinned out ; and this is the best time of year to do it. 

Apples. — These feel the benefit of the above kind of 
pruning as much as any fruit that we grow on standards. 
The reason why the fruit on espaliers grow so much finer 
than on standards is because the same aged tree has but 
half the number of branches to support, and less than half 
the number of fruit to nourish. The latter must be treated 
like Pears, of which we shall have something to say shortly. 

Apricots. — Although it is full early for pruning these, 
where there is much to do, there is nothing like commencing 
in time; set about it, therefore, this month, for as the 
Apricot is the earliest, so it should be first done. To prune 
and train these properly, it is essential that the operator 
should understand for why he does it, and what he needs. 
First, he wants the branches to cover the wall regularly, 
without crowding ; second, as the fruit comes mostly on the 
ripened branches of last year's growth, a few of the best of 
these only should be retained for nailing in ; third, as one- 
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year-old wood is preferable to the more aged branches, the 
latter should be cut away, where necessary, to make room 
for the former. This being the case, remove all such shoots 
as grow straight out From the wall, unless actually wanted to 
cover bare places. Such of last summer's shoots as were 
nailed in temporarily while growing, should be unfastened, 
and some of the old wood also if necessary, to be afterwards 
properly laid in, cutting away such as we cannot find room 
for. One or two of the best shoots on each of the last 
year's bearing branches will, as a rule, be enough to leave 
on a tree. 

Arrears. — Enthusiastic gardeners seldom or never omit 
anything calculated to benefit their plants ; but, as " a wise 
man aims at nothing out of his reach," it is very possible 
that something may have occurred to stop certain operations 
for a time ; in which case our advice is, delay that which is 
to be done no longer; on the contrary, hasten its com- 
pletion. 

Berberis. — Although this shrub does best when per- 
mitted to grow wild, there is no harm in thinning out the 
centre a trifle ; but the operator must avoid getting pricked 
by the thorns, which are poisonous. 

Cherries. — Standard trees should have all the useless 
branches in the centre of the head removed, so as to afford 
light and air to the remainder. Those on walls may have 
the same treatment, as regards training and pruning, as that 
advised for Apricots, with the exception that the majority of 
the branches may be laid in pretty close all over the wall. 

Chestnuts. — Thin out the heads of these, for the pur- 
pose of promoting early growth, and thus give the fruit a 
better chance of ripening, which they seldom do to per- 
fection in this country when left to grow unmolested. 

Currants and Gooseberries. — Both these may be 
pruned at once ; that is to say, all lateral shoots should be 
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cut off pretty close to the main branches, that they may be 
left perfectly bare, as it were, without even shortening them. 
Except you find it necessary to leave a side-shoot or two, for 
the purpose of filling up a gap, all laterals, as we have 
already remarked, should be removed. 

Figs. — See to the pruning of these trees, if you are 
really desirous of performing the operation at once ; other- 
wise we decidedly advise the postponement of such work 
till next month. If, however, you do contemplate carrying 
out the work immediately, you should cut away sparingly, as 
they do not like the knife much. Leave a sufficient number 
of last summer's shoots from the bottom of the extremity 
of the tree in all parts where possible, and prune out the 
ill-placed and superfluous ones, and a portion of the aged 
bearers and long extended, naked old wood only, so that 
in training you may have plenty of fruitful wood at your 
disposal. 

Filberts. — These are capable of being trained as. 
standards, grown as large shrubs, or kept down like bushes. 
In either case we have only to thin out the inner branches, 
that light and air can circulate freely through those that are 
left 

Medlars. — These merely require thinning out a bit, so 
that the sun and air may circulate amongst the branches, 
which naturally grow so dense that, but for such treatment, 
they could never penetrate through the surface. 

Mulberries. — Young trees must be prevented from be- 
coming too thickly wooded, or the sun will not be able to 
reach the berries so as to ripen them properly. These trees 
are mostly trained as standards, but they may, if preferred, 
be trained on the wall ; in which case the branches should 
be laid in as close as possible, allowing all the foreright, or 
outward growing, shoots, except the longest (which must be 
cut back), to remain. This tree should not be pruned or 
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nailed close, like the Apricot or Peach ; on the contrary, 
the main branches only should be secured, on account of 
the principal fruit being on the outward growing shoots. 

Nectarines and Peaches. — These are so much like 
Apricots in habit, that the treatment recommended for that 
fruit will do for them. The Peach, however, grows some- 
what more vigorously, and as a rule makes longer shoots ; 
but, as we have said before, the guide for the cultivation of 
the one will do for that of the others. It is good practice 
to shorten those shoots on which the blossom-buds are very 
low down, but where they abound nearer to and quite up to 
the top, as they invariably do, every bud that is removed 
with the knife will prove a loss ; for, let the tree be ever so 
crowded, we can always, when necessary, reduce the crop 
of fruit to a reasonable number. 

Pears. — Very little diiference need be observed in the 
training of these on a wall or espalier than any other tree, 
but as the fruit is produced on the short spurs of the old 
wood, healthy growth, sufficient to cover the space allotted 
to them, at regular intervals, is the first thing to make sure 
of. To ensure this, it will be necessary, in the summer 
months, to cut back all the young wood that is not required, 
close to the heel, and thus encourage the branches destined 
to form the tree. Fan-shape is the form usually adapted for 
either wall or trellis, and to achieve this it is necessary to 
cut the tree back until there are a sufficient number of 
branches to form the fan. The side-shoots should be six 
inches apart at two feet from the trunk ; these increasing to 
a greater distance at the ends of long branches. But first 
of all it will be essential to select the first good strong shoot 
beyond the two feet, to form a branch between the two ; 
and when we get two feet further on, we may choose another 
of equal strength, so that by this means we may fill the wall 
at proper distances as far as we wish the tree to extend. 
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Bearing in mind at planting, or at any time after planting, 
what is required, the pruning must be in accordance there- 
with. 

Planting. — This work should not be deferred any 
longer than the end of this month ; therefore make every 
preparation for getting it out of hand. Trees intended either 
for walls, espaliers, or to be grown as standards, may one 
and all be got in, provided the weather is favourable. For 
walls the best sorts are— Apricots, Peaches, Nectarines, 
Plums, Pears, Vines, Figs, Cherries, and Quinces; for 
standards, Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries, with smaller 
quantities of Quinces, Medlars, Mulberries, and Filberts ; 
for espaliers, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, and Quinces. 
Where the soil is of a loamy nature there will be no necessity 
to use dung at the time of planting, as it is easy enough to 
supply nourishment whenever requisite ; but too rampant a 
growth is not at any time desirable ; therefore do without 
stimulants at the onset, at all events. The following rules 
should be carefully attended to : — In taking up the tree, 
preserve all the fibres you can ; remove the damaged ends 
of the root ; cut in the head in# proportion to the injuries 
the root has received; plant the tree no deeper than the 
collar of the root; and, by way of securing it against 
damage from high winds, etc., fasten it securely to the wall, 
or to a stout stake, as the case may be. 

Plums. — As these bear principally on the young wood 
in the same way that Apricots do, they should be pruned in 
a similar manner when on a wall or trellis ; but standards 
merely require thinning out, to give light and air and throw 
additional strength into the bearing branches. 

Quinces. — The directions given for the pruning of 
Plums equally apply to these, and as such is the case there 
will be no necessity to repeat the advice. 

Raspberries. — You may now make fresh plantations of 
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these, observing to procure young stools that are furnished 
each with several strong canes - or shoots of last summer's 
growth, which may be obtained in plenty from old plan- 
tations, as they always send up an abundance of young 
growth. Preference should be had, as a rule, for those with 
good fibrous roots, while such as have naked and woody 
ones ought to be rejected. Make it a practice to prune off 
the weak tops of these canes, as well as the long straggling 
fibres of their roots, and plant them in trenches made with 
a spade, in rows four feet and a half asunder, and two or 
three feet apart in each row. This distance may appear 
considerable at first, but they should never be planted closer, 
as the advantage of it will be seen in two years' time ; for 
when planted too close they will, in the summer season, 
form a perfect thicket, the result of which will be that the 
fruit will turn out not only small, but very inferior in flavour, 
to say nothing of the difficulty that will be experienced in 
the gathering of them, from want of space to move about 

Strawberries. — Nothing is more simple than the culti- 
vation of these, although it is not every one who knows how 
to set about the work. This month is the last for making 
beds with the slightest hope of a good crop ; indeed, if the 
planting was done in August or September, it would be 
infinitely better. The plants should be put out eighteen 
inches apart in the rows, and three rows together the same 
distance from each other ; but if you have six rows or more, 
every third vacancy should be two feet wide. Provided the 
soil be good and strong, you will have berries as fine,, and 
as rich in flavour, as those who go to a far greater expense 
in their cultivation. On a warmly situated border the fruit 
will come earlier; but for this purpose you must procure 
strong plants, insert them firmly in the ground, water them 
in very dry weather, and leave nature to do the rest. As 
soon as the fruit begins to swell, put clean straw between 
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the rows to prevent the fruit from becoming gritty in rainy 
weather. 

Vines. — These may be trained and pruned any time 
during this month, or even later, provided the weather will 
permit. When about to undertake work of this kind, bear 
in mind that, as the strong new shoots of last summer are 
the only bearing wood, such branches and shoots should 
be trained very carefully from about ten to twelve inches 
apart, either horizontally or perpendicularly, according as 
the space of wall will allow ; and therefore, in the pruningy 
carefully leave a requisite supply of last year's shoots, so 
that every part may be adequately furnished with them. 



FEBRUARY. 

Alterations. — If you intend making any alterations in 
this department, now is the time to do it. In a word, begin 
the year as you mean to go on, by making every improve- 
ment in your power, not only for appearance 1 sake, but with 
a view to benefiting whatever you contemplate cultivating ; 
for, remember, " Whatever is worth doing, is worth doing 
well." 

Arrears. — Provided you have cleared up all arrears, such 
work as pruning, nailing, and planting — of which we shall 
have occasion to speak presently — is the chief thing to be 
done this month ; but if, from unforeseen causes, you have 
been unable to follow our advice as closely as you should 
have done, why then there is but one remedy open to you r 
namely, to lose no time in making up for delay ; and since, 
as we have already stated, the present time is favourable for 
the work, we would strongly impress upon our readers the 
necessity of getting it done immediately. 
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Currants. — These are propagated by seeds, suckers, or 
cuttings. The first should by rights be sown as soon as 
ripe, when they will come up in the spring following. But 
as it is a far easier — that is to say, a more expeditious — 
meth'od£o increase your stock either by cuttings or suckers r 
we would recommend you to put in as many of the eligible 
shoots made in pruning as you are likely to want ; and as 
pruning should be completed at once, now is the time to 
think of propagating also. Black Currant bushes are not 
fond of the knife; therefore only the weak and spindly 
shoots ought to be cut off, clean to the base, and the strong 
ones left, because the fruit comes on the last year's wood ;. 
but the bush must not be allowed to get choked or 
crowded. With regard to suckers, all you will have to do is 
to ascertain from what part of the bush they spring, and, 
having detached them with a knife, plant them out in rows 
six inches apart, and the same distance asunder in the rows. 

Gooseberries. — The directions given for the above 
stand good with regard to these ; therefore it is unnecessary 
to enlarge upon the subject. 

Grafting. — The end of this month is a good time to- 
begin this work ; and as it is easy to get a piece of any good 
Pear or Apple, Plum, Cherry, Peach or Apricot, Nectarine,. 
or other fruit, you may cut down any other less valuable 
tree of the kind. All you have to do is to cut both the 
stock and the graft to fit each other ; tie them well to . 
secure them, and put clay or grafting wax (see page 124) over, 
them to keep the air out. There are a great many methods 
of joining the two, but where the tree to graft on and the 
piece to be grafted on it are the same size, the operation is- 
much about the same as splicing a broken stick. 

Planting. — In performing this operation, always make 
the hole deeper and larger than required to admit the root,, 
and throw the loosened soil back in part, so that the tree 
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will stand on soft ground. Set the tree in the hole higher 
than it is to be, because it will be trodden deeper in, and 
sink, and for this you must allow \ the surface ought to just 
cover the collar, and no more. If you are planting new 
wall-fruit trees, choose one year old from the working, or at 
most two ; cut back all the branches to three eyes, and of 
•course three shoots will come for each one removed, so that 
the wall will be rapidly furnished. Some buy trained trees, 
and want fruit directly. In this case, the roots must not 
lose a fibre, and must not be exposed an hour to the air. 
Besides this, we should cut back every alternate branch to 
three eyes, and have the others only shortened back to well- 
ripened wood. The only difference observed in planting a 
: standard fruit tree would be, that it must be fastened to a 
stake instead of the wall ; the holes to be made twenty or 
thirty feet apart in the open ground for standards, and from 
fifteen to twenty for the wall. The stem should be six or 
-eight inches from the wall at the crown of the root, and 
slope to the wall. With regard to supporting the standards, 
three stakes a foot off, on three sides, and to cross at the 
top where the stem is to be tied, will be found the most 
firm. Raspberry canes, Gooseberry and Currant bushes, 
.and Filberts must be planted by the same rules, and with 
-equal care. Planting espaliers is similar to planting wall 
trees ; the only difference between them is that the former 
is nailed to a wall, and the latter tied to a trellis, but pruned 
and trained flat, and never suffered to grow outwards. 

Pruning. — Work of this description should be for- 
warded as quickly as possible, the chief object being to get 
the operation over before the trees have made any con- 
siderable advance in the blooming line. While the wall 
trees demand attention, it should be remembered that 
standards may be improved greatly by equal care, although 
-they are generally left to themselves, rarely being visited 
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from the time of gathering the crop until the next year's 
fruit is ready to pick. We have frequently regretted this 
neglect, because it leads to uncertain and irregular crops — 
very heavy one year ; very light, or perhaps none at all, the 
next There are certain rules, founded on known principles, 
that every gardener ought to observe ; first, when the head 
of a fruit tree is crowded with crossing branches and a 
forest of weak shoots, it shuts out sun and air from the 
interior, which never bears, and the growth of such useless 
wood takes from the fruit that nourishment which should 
swell it ; second, that the thinning of the fruit on any trees 
causes the remainder to be finer. 

Strawberries. — Plantations should now be cleared and 
have their spring dressing. First, pull or cut off any re- 
maining strings or runners from the plants, and clear the 
beds of weeds or litter of every sort ; then either hoe, dig, 
or otherwise loosen the ground between them. This will 
tend to strengthen them, cause a plentiful display of bloom, 
and consequently an abundant crop of good-sized fruit 
This is also a very good time for making new beds, which, 
if loamy in texture, will suit them admirably, provided a 
liberal allowance of well-rotted stable-dung be added. 



MARCH. 

Espaliers and Wall Trees. — Examine these carefully 
to see that the fastenings are all sound, and make good 
where there has been an omission, or a failure afterwards. 

Fruit Borders. — See to the digging of such as have 
not yet been operated upon. This kind of attention will be 
found not only of service to the trees, but will tend to 
destroy weeds at the same time. Then, again, it will produce 
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a neatness and order at all times acceptable to the eye, as 
well as prepare the soil for the reception of vegetable crops- 
of small growth. Hoe and loosen the surface of such of 
these borders as were dug some time back, and were not 
sown with any close crops, such as Radishes, Spinach, 
Lettuce, and so forth. 

Fruit Trees. — Planting these is anything but desirable 
this month ; it ought to have been all done long ago ; but, 
as it will sometimes happen that a man takes possession of 
his garden too late for proper management, he must then do 
as he can, instead of as he would. All that can be advised 
is to take up the trees with the greatest care, without losing 
a fibre of the root, if it can be avoided ; then, in making the 
hole to receive it, take plenty of room, and loosen the 
bottom well ; fill up in part the hole you have dug, so that 
thd tree will stand with the collar of the root above the 
level of the soil, spread the roots out very carefully, and 
throw on the well-bruised earth; begin treading it in all 
round the extreme edge of the hole, so that the fibres all 
round at the points of the root may be pressed solid, then 
tread it all round a little further in towards the tree, but 
tread last near the trunk, and when finished the place 
where the roots start from should be just below the surface. 

Newly Grafted Trees. — These ought to be looked 
over frequently just now, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the clay keeps close about the graft, it being very 
apt to crack and sometimes fall off. When you find it at 
all defective — that is to say, sufficiently so to admit the air 
and wet to the graft — let the old clay be taken off at once, 
and add some new in its stead. All those shoots which rise 
from the stock below the graft must be rubbed off constantly 
as they are produced ; for if these are permitted to remain, 
they would only rob the graft of nourishment, and thus 
frustrate the object in view. 
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Newly Planted Trees. — These should be well secured 
from the violence of the wind ; that is to say, if they are tall 
standards, in exposed situations, let them be supported with 
stakes ; and if wall trees, with largish heads, or espaliers, 
fasten their main branches securely. 

Pruning. — Where this was not completed last month, 
complete the work at once, according to the rules laid down 
in January, not only for wall-fruit trees, but fcr standards 
likewise. In short, we hardly know how to add anything in 
addition to those directions, because, as we then recom- 
mended the commencement of pruning, we were necessarily 
forced to give our notions of how it was to be done. 
Pears, Plums, Cherries, Apples, and all other trees against 
walls, and espaliers or standards, may be operated upon at 
pnce. 

Raspberries, Gooseberries, and Currants. — Fork 
between these for the double purpose of destroying weeds 
and loosening the soil, so that air may get to the roots ; but 
if this be inconvenient, stirring the surface pretty deeply 
with the hoe will answer very nearly the same purpose. 

Strawberries. — Top-dress beds of these with a good 
thick coat of well-rotted stable-dung, which must be care- 
fully forked in to reach the fibres; but in doing so you 
should take care not to damage them. If this has already 
been done, so much the better ; still it is not too late, and 
the spring showers will wash it down to the roots, and 
strengthen the plants ; avoid tearing the fibres in forking. 

Vines. — These may still be propagated by cuttings, 
where a supply of new plants is required ; they may also 
be increased by layers, where you prefer that method. For 
this purpose the one or two year old shoots are the proper 
parts to lay, inserting them four inches deep in the earth, 
with that part of the branch the shoots proceed from (leaving 
about three buds of the young growth) out of the ground. 
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They will have made good root by Michaelmas, when they 
may be separated from the old plant, and put out either in 
a nursery bed for a year or two, or where they are finally to 
remain. Those against walls should be examined as they 
put forth spring shoots, at which time it will be necessary to 
displace all useless ones. 



APRIL. 

Apricots. — You should pay particular attention to these 
just now, by thinning the young fruit where in clusters, and 
searching for and destroying caterpillars before they have 
an opportunity of devouring the young foliage. They may 
be easily discovered by their webs, and then all you have to 
do is to destroy them. 

Cleanliness. — Examine the walls frequently to make 
sure they are perfectly clean, and the trees also, for the 
same purpose. Nothing harbours more vermin than dirt 
and dead leaves in the corners or forks, which catch them 
as they fall, and retain them (unless removed continually) 
till they are rotted. Currant bushes, especially, are subject 
to this, and they not unfrequently retain them, with all the 
eggs that may have accumulated during the autumn. Let 
the forks where branches spring from, and which are mostly 
full of the remains of leaves, be thoroughly brushed or 
washed out. The garden-engine will do this effectually, 
provided water be directed down upon them with consider- 
able force; in any case, however, they must be properly 
cleared of such filth. 

Currants and Gooseberries. — Complete the pruning 
of these bushes, in case you have omitted to finish the 
operation earlier. As they sometimes suffer greatly from 
the caterpillar, which mostly attacks them soon after they are 
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in leaf, it is essential to look after such vermin, and destroy 
them as soon as observed. They must be either picked or 
brushed off, or, which is still better, washed off with the 
garden-engine. After any of these means are used, the 
ground under the trees will sometimes be found literally 
covered with the half-dead pests, when your best plan will 
be to rake them away and destroy them at once. 

Disbudding. — This is an operation that needs par- 
ticular attention just now, inasmuch as it tends to prevent 
the development of useless shoots at the expense of such 
as should be preserved. Therefore, this being the case, it is 
far from advisable to wait until a badly placed shoot is full 
grown ; on the contrary, remove it early, taking off with the 
finger and thumb foreright buds, and others that are not 
properly placed for laying in. Our advice, however, is that 
a few buds only be removed at one time ; in other words, 
perform the operation sparingly, but often and carefully. 

Espalier Trees. — These must be daily examined, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether they are infested with 
insects of any kind ; and where they are, use the remedies 
suggested under the head of vermin, instantly, for their 
destruction. 

Figs. — Now is the time to regulate these trees ; but, in 
doing so, take especial care to leave the shoots sufficiently 
thin in all parts of the same. 

Grafted Trees. — These should be looked over every 
now and then, for the purpose of removing all shoots below 
the scion; or suckers that may spring from the root. 

Grafting. — This may be proceeded with, if you have 
any subjects that require operating upon, as the sooner the 
work is brought to a close now the better. 

Mulching. — Such trees as have been recently planted 
will require a good mulching, taking care to spread the 
rotten dung, old tan, or whatever other short litter you may 
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employ, on the ground over the roots, especially where 
exposed to the sun, to prevent evaporation from the soil. 

Newly Planted Trees. — Any young dwarf Apple, 
Pear, Cherry, or Plum trees, lately planted against walls, 
or espaliers, or in rows in the nursery, with their first shoots 
of only a year or two old entire, should now be pruned 
back to a few eyes, that they may be induced to throw 
out some good shoots near the ground, to furnish the bottom 
of the wall or espalier therewith. 

Protection from Frost. — As soon as Apricot, Peach, 
and Nectarine trees are in bloom, the choicer kinds should 
be defended from frost, should it again make its appearance, 
by covering them with netting or mats. When the weather 
is mild, however, these coverings should be removed, as it 
is only in frosts and cutting frosty winds that the blossoms 
require to be thus protected. 

Raspberries.— See that the canes are securely fastened 
to their stakes, or rather make sure that none have broken 
loose through being too slightly tied ; for when the plants 
grow the wind has great command over them. 

Standard Trees. — Tall ones that have been recently 
planted will need supporting by means of stout stakes and 
strong ties. Likewise remove all shoots and suckers appear- 
ing below the head as soon as you observe them, and keep 
the beds or borders in which they are growing perfectly 
clear of weeds, and the soil open and porous. 

Strawberries. — These, no matter whether in beds or 
borders, must be well weeded and thoroughly cleaned; after 
which straw or litter should be put on the ground between 
the rows. This straw or litter will not only prevent the 
fruit from becoming gritty, but, if saturated a few times with 
lime-water, will have the effect of keeping slugs, snails, 
and worms at bay, if it does not destroy them. In the 
event of your not being able to procure litter or straw, you 
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must well saturate the ground with lime-water. Take off 
all the runners that spring from fruiting plants, unless you 
absolutely want young ones, when the runners are of more 
consequence than the fruit. In this case they should 
be pegged down at the joints, to make roots; or, having 
filled a sufficient number of pots with mould, peg the 
strongest joints to the surface of the soil in the pots — one 
in each — where they will root quickly, and may then be 
detached from the parent plants. As soon as these fill 
their pots with roots, they may have a shift into pots a size 
larger, and be afterwards treated as advised for forcing. 

Vermin. — If, upon examination, you observe any of 
your trees infested with blight, caterpillars, or grubs of any 
sort, apply the syringe or garden-engine at once, provided 
the bloom is not too forward, but not otherwise. If the 
bloom is open, the operation is difficult, if not dangerous, 
and had better be left alone ; but you may resort to another 
remedy, namely, light a fire with all the dry rubbish you 
can collect, on the windward side of the tree or trees, so 
that the smoke may blow among the branches, and it will 
destroy every insect it touches. 

Vines. — If you wish for young plants, these may be 
layered ; that is, take any branch which can be spared, cut 
a slit in it three inches long (between two eyes), bend the 
part under ground, and with a hooked peg secure it in its 
place ; then drive a stake in to fasten the upper part to. It 
will strike root by October. Rub off all the young shoots 
of the Vine where they are not wanted ; but this will, in 
late seasons, belong to next month's work. 

Wall Trees. — Most of these will require pruning, and 
nailing in regularly afterwards. Protection will also be 
necessary just previous to their blossoming, or rather before 
their blossoms open, but it must be borne in mind that the 
covering should always be removed in fine weather. 

H 
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MAY. 

Apricots. — See to the trimming or pruning of these, 
and, having removed all weakly and objectionable shoots, 
nail in the young wood with care and regularity. Give 
plenty of room, for growing shoots must not be confined. 
It is at this season that the operator can do most with his 
trees. His business should be to cover his walls, and to 
accomplish this he should encourage all the growth he can 
find near the naked spaces. Directions for proper treat- 
ment are given under the head of " Wall Trees " for this 
month, page 102. 

Currants. — Examine these bushes for caterpillars or 
their eggs, both of which will be found on the leaves. 
Directions have already been given for their destruction. 
They may be picked off by hand. Remove all suckers 
and useless shoots, and having done so, clear away the 
rubbish, and fork the intervening ground over lightly. Many 
pay but little attention to these till the gathering time. If 
there is a crop, all well and good; if not, they merely 
grumble at the failure, dismiss the thing from their mind, 
and there is an end of it till pruning time comes round. 
Now these bushes should be examined, and deprived of 
every inward shoot, whether there be fruit on it or not, so 
that you leave sufficient to make a fair crop. 

Disbudding. — Continue to disbud wall trees of every 
description, and where you find any of them infested 
with green fly, lose no time in syringing them well with 
tobacco-water and soap-suds; if not very bad, with the 
former only. 

Figs. — Top the shoots of these trees, and cut out weak 
ones. In a word, as soon as the former are six inches long 
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or thereabouts, pinch out the leading bud, so as to cause 
the side buds to progress in growth and strength. It will 
likewise be necessary to give these trees a good supply 
of water in hot weather, about their roots, and quite as 
essential to keep the border in which they grow free from 
weeds. 

Gooseberries. — The directions given for Currant trees 
equally apply to bushes, and there is, therefore, no necessity 
for repeating the advice. 

Newly Budded Trees. — These should likewise be 
examined, and have any growth of the stock rubbed off as 
fast as it makes its appearance ; and when they have properly 
united, the bast or worsted, used in tying, should be loosened 
or taken away altogether. 

Newly Grafted Trees. — These should be carefully 
examined, and have any growth of the stock removed. 
Clay should be taken from the grafts as soon as they are in 
a fit state for its removal. 

Newly Planted Trees. — These, and especially young 
ones, should, in dry hot weather, be well watered at the 
roots about once a week, and occasionally all over the 
branches, both to clear them of dust and dirt, and to keep 
them free from vermin. We allude to those planted any 
time since November, which cannot have established them- 
selves yet. 

Raspberries. — As these always throw up many more 
shoots (or canes, as they are technically termed) than are 
necessary, it will be advisable to remove at least one- 
third of the number, taking care to select the weakest 
for cutting down ; at the utmost, three or four should be 
left. 

Strawberries. — These plants will be in full blossom 
this month ; therefore, if the weather should prove very dry, 
the beds ought to be often watered, to encourage the fruit 
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to set freely and abundantly. During the present time, 
these plants should have the runners trimmed in close, so 
as to stimulate the flowers and fruit more effectually; but 
observe, at the same time, that when a supply of young 
plants is required for new plantations, it will be necessary 
to leave a proper quantity of the best for that purpose, so 
that at the right moment they may be transplanted. Snails 
often make great havoc among the fruit when ripe, and it 
will be necessary to look out for and destroy any you may 
find. All runners that you intend to appropriate for stock 
should be pegged down where they will have plenty of room 
to root and grow ; and in a short time they will be ready 
for use. 

Vermin. — Slugs and snails are very mischievous, and if 
not exterminated before the fruit gets very forward, they will 
soon become masters of the position, and select the best 
for their own use. The best decoy for this class of marauders 
is a half-roasted cabbage leaf, which will entice them from a 
distance off; and next to this, a raw one. Now, as it is not 
always convenient to half-cook them, you can at least lay a 
quantity of fresh leaves about the fruit borders, which, if 
searched every morning early, will be found to have attracted 
dozens, for they congregate under these leaves by wholesale, 
where they may be picked up and destroyed. 

Vines. — These must now have every useless shoot 
removed, for the Vine requires none but fruit-bearing 
branches, and such as are needed for next season's growth. 
Stop every shoot that has fruit, one joint beyond the last 
bunch, for there will often be three bunches on a branch. 
Very few cultivators permit more than a couple of bunches 
on a branch to swell, and one would be better, where the 
Vine is pretty well supplied with them in every part How- 
ever, you will be better able to see by-and-by which of the 
branches are the most handsome, and remove the others, 
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after which cut the shoots back to the one joint from the 
fruit, as already directed. With regard to the branches that 
do not bear this year, select only such as will be useful to 
fill up the wall, or that are unusually strong ; in other words, 
you may leave a weak branch in preference to none at all, 
as by so doing it will sometimes enable you to remove old 
wood, which is always desirable when it can be accomplished 
with safety. A great deal depends, however, upon the system 
you start with; that is to say, if the wall or house be covered, 
and you are growing on the spur system, you want no rods ; 
but if upon the rod system, you will require a shoot for 
every place to be filled. As an instance, supposing the Vine 
be laid horizontally left and right, or even on one side only, 
there will be a branch shoot out every foot ; but as these are 
not all wanted, rub off every other bud, so that the branches 
will be two feet apart. These, if well ripened, will bear 
fruit next year, and should be the only ones left on the 
Vine. The year following, many shoots will make their 
appearance between the base of one rod and the base of the 
next; from these shoots it will be necessary to select the 
strongest to form a rod this year to bear next season, and 
rub off all the others, without so much as allowing one of 
them to have even a start. As the rod progresses in growth, 
it should be nailed up between the bearing ones, and when 
the bearing ones have ripened or got rid of their fruit, they 
should be cut down close to the horizontal main branch. In 
the spur system you must fill the spaces as well as you 
are able with strong wood, cutting back the growth of the 
year to one or two eyes, but on this principle also you 
must rub off everything but the bearing shoots. These, 
by-the-by, should not be allowed too close together, as 
nothing retards the grape worse than having too heavy a 
crop to mature, independently of the delay as regards 
ripening. 
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Wall Trees. — As the young wood in Apricots, Cherries, 
Peaches, Plums, and Nectarines has made some advance, 
you must examine the trees minutely ; and where you find 
any shoots in wrong places, which are sometimes overlooked 
in the hurry of rubbing off the useless buds, remove them at 
once \ also any that grow out from the wall, and such as are 
in places sufficiently well filled. The proper time for doing 
this was when they could be easily rubbed off; but upon the 
principle of " better late than never," any overlooked at that 
time may be got rid of now. Young branches that are 
coming where they are required, should be carefully laid in, 
and slightly tacked where they ought to grow, allowing 
ample room ; for growing shoots must on no account be too 
much confined. More can be done now with these trees 
than in any other month in the year ; therefore, a true lover 
of the garden will look carefully to their form and value. 
His business will, or ought to be, to cover his walls, and to 
do it he must encourage all the growth he can muster near 
the naked spaces, and check it where it is not wanted. 
This tends to increase the vigour, of the branches permitted 
to grow. But it sometimes happens that a strong branch 
is growing where three or four weak ones would do better ; 
in this case the best thing he can do is to cut back the 
strong one to four or five eyes, which will then produce as 
many branches of more moderate pretensions, and answer 
the purpose he desires, that of furnishing or filling the 
naked portion of the wall. It will, however, be necessary 
to remember that this year's young wood is to be the 
bearing wood of the next, and as such it will be necessary 
to so regulate the quantity that the tree will be quite 
capable of ripening it thoroughly, and that there will be no 
difficulty in laying it all in without overcrowding; but 
should you have to remove any, get rid of the old wood in 
preference to young. Espalier trees, such as Apples, Pears, 
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etc., should likewise be looked over for the same purpose, 
and when necessary be treated in the same manner, for the 
espalier, after all, is nothing more nor less than an open wall; 
but as Apples and Pears bear upon the old wood for years, 
and there is mostly a large quantity of young wood, you 
have merely to retain the best whenever you need them for 
filling up die trellis, and to cut all the others away to a 
close knob. 



JUNE. 

Apples and Pears. — These, whether espaliers or 
standards, are always the better for thinning, and, in fact, 
require it quite as much as wall trees, for they have no 
business to. be burthened with a host of weakly and useless 
shoots. A tree with a heavy crop, as it is termed, should 
be lightened of one-half, and then the other half would be 
much finer and the tree in a better condition to throw 
strong wood for the next season. The good strong shoots 
on espaliers should be trained in precisely the same manner 
as if they were on. a wall ; for, with the exception of grow- 
ing on a frame or trellis instead of bricks, it is flat training 
after all. 

Budding. — Apricots, Peaches, and Plums should be at 
once seen to for this purpose, provided you have not as yet 
operated upon them. 

Currants and Gooseberries. — These bushes must 
have their centre shoots removed for the purpose of keeping 
them nice and open. The next thing of the greatest import- 
ance with regard to these is to keep them free from the 
caterpillar ; to accomplish which no remedy has been more 
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effectual, nor so economical in the long run, as having them 
picked off by hand, before they have got too far ahead. A 
syringe will do a good deal, particularly one the size of an 
engine, with small and large holes in the rose of it according 
as it is required ; but, although it dislodges many, it is far 
from a cure, in comparison with hand-picking. The bonfire 
method has already been described. 

Disbudding. — Look to the disbudding of wall trees; and 
where the removal of " foreright-" shoots has been neglected, 
have them removed, by first of all nipping off the ends, 
and in a week's time cutting them right back to the old 
wood. 

Figs. — Thin out and regulate their shoots, and give 
them plenty of moisture at their roots in dry weather. 

Nectarines and Peaches. — The observations respect- 
ing moisture will equally apply to these. Thin the fruit, and 
nail in the young shoots at once ; but you must remember, 
when performing this work, that it will be necessary to leave 
as little wood as possible, so that at the winter pruning there 
will be next to nothing to do in the shape of cutting back. 
Any vigorous gross-growing shoots should be removed as 
soon as observed, for where they are suffered to remain no 
end of mischief is done to the trees in the shape of loss 
of sap. 

Newly Grafted Trees. — These, as well as newly 
budded ones, should be carefully examined, and any growth 
of the stock removed. The grafts that have taken may have 
the clay removed, if not already done, as it is no longer 
required. 

Plums and Apricots. — Either, or both, of these re- 
quire the completion of their summer arrangements. It is 
also necessary to remove whatever useless shoots were left 
on last month, and nail all the useful ones in, for there 
must be no more allowed to grow than is positively of 
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service. Let this be done neatly, and without overcrowding 
the wood. 

Raspberries — (See May) — should be looked over for 
the purpose of making all fastenings good ; for, when fully 
grown, they weigh very heavily on their supports, and, un- 
less well secured, soon break away. 

Strawberries. — Clean straw, tiles, slates, or short grass 
should be laid between the rows of these plants, for the pur- 
pose of preventing evaporation and protecting the fruit from 
being splashed with dirt by heavy rains. The plants must be 
plentifully supplied with moisture in dry weather, until such 
time as the fruit begins to colour, when it must be discon- 
tinued. If you want plants, peg down the strongest runners 
into the ground, first forking it up a little ; or, which is better 
still, into small pots of soil brought for the purpose, and take 
all other runners away. If you do not require plants, pull 
off all the runners as fast as they appear ; for their removal 
encourages the fruit, prevents confusion in the rows, and 
gives more facility for gathering. 

Vines. — However well these on walls were managed 
last month, they still require attention to keep them in 
order. In a word, all the wood not needed for next year's 
bearing should be taken away at once, the fruit-bearing 
shoots stopped at the first or second joint past the bunch, 
and the bearing branches so shortened afterwards nailed 
securely to the wall. The wood growing for the next season 
should also be secured to the wall to prevent its being blown 
about by the wind. All tendrils must be pinched off, and 
guard against the crowding of the branches. To accomplish 
all this properly, it will be necessary to go over them 
regularly once a week, breaking off all the barren laterals \ 
and where there are two or three bunches on a shoot, which 
is not an uncommon occurrence, consider whether it would 
not be better to take away one of them, and should you 
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decide it to be so, remove it at once. By allowing the 
vine to mature too much fruit, the entire crop is thrown later, 
the grapes are smaller, and the chances are against their 
ripening properly. 

Wall Trees. — Thinning the fruit on all trees of this 
description is the chief thing to be attended to this month. 
You will find in most instances, upon a close examination, 
much of the fruit is still too close together; hence the 
necessity for reducing it. When performing the operation, 
leave only a reasonable quantity to ripen ; first, for the sake 
of the tree, which ought not to be worked too hard ; and, 
secondly, for the benefit of the fruit, which will be all the 
finer for being lessened in number. We would impress upon 
our readers the necessity of being guided by the situation 
of the fruit, for it is of as much consequence to have them 
equally divided regularly over the tree, as it is to reduce 
their numbers ; in fact, they ought not to be nearer than 
four inches apart, even where they are thickest. Let all 
fruit on the wall be gone over in this manner, even Bigar- 
reau and Morello cherries, as well as other early ones \ for 
nothing should be allowed to grow too thickly. By mode- 
rating the quantity of fruit each season, we may nearly 
always depend on an average crop ; but by allowing an 
excess, the tree suffers, and, as a natural result, the following 
year's supply is materially reduced. Cherries require as 
much care as any other fruit, with respect to the removal of 
all useless wood and the proper disposal of a sufficient 
quantity of the stronger shoots for laying in all over the 
space allotted to them, and there is no reason why they 
should not have it. 
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JULY. 

Apples and Pears. — Espalier trees should be fre- 
quently examined just now, and such branches as were not 
removed at the proper time, and are still useless, should be 
immediately cut away. The crop, too, should be judiciously 
thinned, if the tree is too heavily laden, for should it be 
allowed to carry the whole of the fruit throughout the 
season, both flavour and size will be anything but first-class. 
The branches to be retained must be securely and neatly 
fastened in their respective places; in short, they should 
have precisely the same treatment as wall trees, with the 
exception that they require tying, instead of nailing in. In 
fastening the branches where they are to go, they must be 
laid on the full length, without shortening in the least. The 
wall trees must have the same attention paid to them, if 
necessary. 

Cherries. — The thinning of the fruit is of the first im- 
portance; and the nailing in of all new wood that is required 
to be retained will be better done now than at any future 
time. The latter work would have been the better for being 
attended to last month, but where circumstances prevented 
the performance of it, you must complete it without further 
delay. In a general way, the rubbing off of all useless shoots 
and the protection of those intended to be retained will 
have been seen to, and where that has been done you need 
only look to the security of those already nailed ; but where 
it has been postponed you will have to see to both without 
delay. In the event of the trees having been entirely neg- 
lected till now, there is much to do — to cut away weak and 
useless shoots, which, by rights ought to have been rubbed 
off while young, and before they had an opportunity of rob- 
bing the tree of nourishment ; to clear away all rank wood 
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that has grown too vigorously, and such branches as cross 
and interfere with each other; and nail in neatly and 
securely all eligible and useful branches. 

Currants and Gooseberries. — These fruits, because 
we suppose they happen to be common, are too often neg- 
lected, and yet there are few things that pay better for a 
little attention. For the benefit of the bushes and the re- 
maining berries, a sufficient quantity should be gathered in 
a green state ; this will enable the portion left on the trees 
to ripen better and earlier, and to grow much larger, which 
is what is required. In gathering, leave the gooseberries 
four inches apart all over the bush, and the currants far 
enough asunder to allow of the bunches attaining a fair 
average size. 

Figs. — The less pruning these have the better at this 
season, but when you observe any particular branch growing 
unusually vigorous, lose no time in taking it off. Foreright 
shoots — that is, those growing outwardly — must be at once 
removed, for they are neither useful nor ornamental, and 
only distress the tree unnecessarily. 

Pruning and Nailing. — Where you have any wall trees 
that have not had their summer pruning and nailing, that 
very essential work should now be seen to ; otherwise the 
fruit upon such trees will not only be small and ill flavoured, 
but scarce and slow of growth. And besides injuring the 
quality and appearance of the fruit, such treatment is detri- 
mental to the tree itself, in a very great degree. Apricots, 
Peaches, Nectarines, and the like, which produce their 
fruit principally upon the shoots of one year's growth, are 
very sensitive as regards such neglect, and it should be 
studiously avoided. Then, again, independent of the above 
reasons, it causes much perplexity to the pruner in having 
to break through and regulate such a confused mass of wood, 
and this in itself should be a sufficient inducement to see to 
the work at the proper season. 
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Raspberries. — These, as is well known, produce a 
great number of suckers annually, and are pushing on 
rapidly now ; therefore it is desirable to remove some of the 
weakest, by digging down to them with a spud and taking 
them of! at once. This, however, is an operation that 
need not, and indeed should not, be performed when you 
require all the plants you can get ; but when you do have 
occasion to remove them later on, for increase of stock, see 
that they are not injured in taking them up, and when 
gathering the fruit be careful not to damage the young 
suckers by treading upon them. In any case, you must be 
particularly careful, for on a portion of them we rely for 
the next year's plants, as the old canes die down to the 
ground after having done their work for the season. 

Strawberries. — Make new plantations where necessary, 
aud for this purpose have the beds or borders intended to 
receive the young runners deeply trenched ; and as soon as 
you have done so, lay on a good dressing of half-decomposed 
stable manure, forking it well in at the time. The old worn- 
out beds may be cleared and trenched for the reception of 
vegetable crops, as it will be unadvisable to replant with the 
same fruit again. Keep the fruiting plants clean, and, pro- 
vided the weather be very hot, you may choose between size 
and flavour. That is to say, if you desire to increase size 
and favour the bearing, you may water them ; but should 
you prefer flavour and smaller berries, do so as little as 
possible, for there is no comparison between the excited 
and the less excited fruit. 

Vermin. — Search continually for these, especially on 
walls for snails ; but do not neglect the beds and borders, 
where slugs abound in wet weather ; nor fail to look after 
wasps, which keep a close look-out for ripening fruit. The 
snails must be picked off and thrown into salt and water ; 
the slugs entrapped by laying cabbage leaves near their 
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haunts, and, when collected, served in the same manner as 
the former ; the wasps may be decoyed by placing bottles 
half filled with beer and sugar near the fruit you wish to 
preserve, before it is ripe enough to be tempting. 

Vines. — Clear these at once of all superfluous wood, 
and cut away all laterals, of which there will be a great 
number, for they shoot out at every joint. See to the 
fastenings of all bearing branches, and, where defective, 
make them good ; for if there be anything like a crop the 
supports will need to be strong. In a general way, it will be 
advisable to allow only one branch on a bunch to swell, or 
two at the most ; and in either case take off the shoots one 
joint beyond the fruit, and fasten up the end well, giving it the 
best position it will reach, by inclining the branch upwards 
or downwards to be nailed. Continue the rubbing off of 
all fresh shoots, and to secure those branches which were 
selected as useful, before the wind has an opportunity of 
breaking them. In making up your mind as to the number 
of bunches to be left, do not lose sight of the fact that the 
less the Vine has to do, the better it will be done. It is of 
the utmost importance that every attention be paid to the 
stopping and training of the various shoots, as it is by this 
means, and this alone, that a free admission of sun and air 
can be insured, without which it would be impossible for 
the fruit to ripen properly. The Vines should likewise be 
frequently and carefully examined for mildew, and upon dis- 
covering the slightest speck of this disease, lose no time in 
applying flour of sulphur, which will check the mischief. 

Wall Trees. — Apricots, Nectarines, Peaches, Plums, 
and, in short, every description of fruit that is grown on the 
wall, may have a continuation of the treatment advised last 
month, to which we refer you for instructions. 
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AUGUST. 

Apples and Pears.— Thinning is a necessary operation 
just now, and both espaliers and standards will be benefited 
by it; for it is a positive fact that when a tree is over- 
loaded one season, it is likely to suffer for it, by producing 
a very poor crop the next. Reduce the number equally all 
over the tree, according to its size, and you will have no 
occasion to complain of the quality of the fruit this season, 
nor of the quantity and quality next year. 

Arrears. — We hope our readers have cleared up every 
description of work that they were told to do last month, 
but if not, we can only impress upon them the necessity of 
referring back, and making up for lost time, by completing 
anything and everything remaining in an unfinished state. 

Budding. — This may still be carried out where it has 
not as yet been commenced, and such stocks as were 
operated upon in June or July should be carefully ex- 
amined, for the purpose of making sure that they have 
"taken" and are progressing favourably. The method 
of performing the operation will be found fully treated on 
at page 186. 

Currants and Gooseberries. — The former should 
have their present year's growth properly thinned, leaving 
merely enough to furnish next season's crop. The same 
directions will hold good with regard to the latter, and 
therefore there will be no occasion to repeat them. Any 
fruit intended to be kept as late as possible should be 
covered with net, as a protection against flies, and other 
enemies that crawl up from the ground to devour the pro- 
duce. 

Fruit Trees. — The generality of these, but those on 
walls, and espaliers in particular, should be minutely looked 
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over for one or two reasons. First, for the purpose of 
tying or nailing in all leading shoots, and thus giving 
each one enough room to allow of sun and air getting to 
them, without which it would be impossible for them to 
thrive ; and, secondly, in the event of rain (which, however, 
we have no right to expect now, any more than usual) being 
abundant enough to cause an increase of growth in the 
midsummer wood, and a second growth, as it were, of 
foreright shoots that had, as a matter of course, been 
previously stopped, no time should be lost in stopping 
again, or cutting back, where necessary, so as to prevent a 
too rapid circulation of the sap. 

Raspberries. — These should be gone over daily when 
they begin to ripen; for they very quickly spoil, and, as 
a consequence, one-half the benefit of a good crop is lost 
if not attended to in time. The same care must be taken 
all through the season, or, at all events, until the whole 
of the fruit is gathered. 

Strawberries. — No further time should be lost in the 
formation of new beds, and we advise our readers to hasten 
the work as much as possible. Such runners as are re- 
quired for this purpose must be pegged down at once, but 
if a sufficiency has already rooted, you may clear the fruiting 
plants of them. 

Vermin. — Insects of every description are very trouble- 
some just now ; ants, flies, snails, slugs, wasps, and others 
too numerous to mention, are all very busy, and want to be 
first with the ripening fruit Snails and slugs must be picked 
up and destroyed as soon as caught, by throwing them into a 
pail of salt and water. Bottles half filled with beer and sugar 
will entrap an endless number of ants, as well as flies, wasps, 
and other winged pests ; they should be placed for that pur- 
pose near to the fruit you desire to preserve. Another good 
plan is to well syringe any trees that may be infested with 
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vermin of the caterpillar tribe, or you may, if you have 
any weeds to burn, make a bonfire of them on the wind- 
ward side of the trees, so that the smoke arising there- 
from will blow through the branches and disturb thousands 
of them. 

Vines. — These may have a continuation of the treat- 
ment already advised, as regards the removal of all useless 
shoots, and the thinning of the bunches when necessary. 
All shoots of recent growth must be displaced ; but do not 
pick off any of the foliage, unless the leaves are so placed as 
to cover one another too closely. It is a bad practice to 
strip the Vine for the purpose of letting the sun get to the 
fruit, for when the useless shoots are removed, there will be 
no more leaves on the bearing branches than is absolutely 
necessary. 



SEPTEMBER. 

Aged Fruit Trees. — In gardens where the trees are 
old, it will be policy to dig round them, and put down a 
six-inch layer of decayed dung, in a ring as it were, for 
about three feet all round the stem or trunk of the tree, by 
which treatment the fruit will be much improved the follow- 
ing season. Advantage should be taken at the same time 
to prune off all dead wood, for this kind of work is always 
better done before the fall of the leaf, if practicable, as you 
can then see every dead twig or branch that requires cutting 
away. In performing this operation, you must cut below 
where it is dead, that nothing but live healthy wood may 
be left. Then, again, another reason why this kind of work 
is better done now than in the spring or summer is, because 
there is no danger of the wounds bleeding, as is the case 

1 
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when they are cut back early in the season. It is always a 
bad sign when the branches die at the extremities, for it 
shows one of two evils, either that the roots have not enough 
nourishment, or that they have got into something they do 
not like. In either case, if the fruit be choice, it will be 
necessary to dig down to the roots for the purpose of 
removing any tap that descends into objectionable soil, such 
as clay or gravel, and surrounding the roots with fresh com- 
post of a more nourishing description. In a month from 
this time you must prune away half the head, to compensate 
for the loss of root, and the tree will be established in health 
at least, even if its life is not spared for very many years. 

Fruit Trees generally. — These may be planted, 
potted, and manured ; therefore, if you have any laying in 
by the heels, see to their removal at once, for it is a very 
bad plan to keep them in that position a day longer than 
can be helped, as every hour after a certain time has a 
baneful effect upon them. Bush fruits, properly taken up 
and carefully planted, ought not, and will not, suffer from 
moving in the least degree ; but you are certain to lose, if 
not the whole, the greater portion of them, if you permit 
them to lie about waiting to be planted. 

Gathering. — Fruit of every description must be got in 
as fast as it ripens, but in doing so take care not to bruise 
it ; for an apple or a pear (or indeed anything else, even in 
an unripe state), if allowed to fall into the basket instead of 
being gently laid there, will very soon show indications of 
decay, and when once this is the case, there is no remedy 
save that which cooking and eating can afford. Wall-fruit 
should be gathered singly, by hand, without damaging the 
bloom, and be laid on moss or some soft material, for its 
own weight on a hard substance would bruise it, to say 
nothing of the mischief that the bloom would sustain. 

Gooseberries and Currants. — Fork lightly between 
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these for the purpose of mixing or incorporating the manure 
that was, or should have been, laid between them last 
month, leaving the ground in a rough state for the purpose 
of sweetening the soil and admitting air to the roots. 

Routine. — All spare ground, and especially that set 
apart for the reception of any choice fruit trees, should be 
well manured and deeply trenched, leaving it in the rough 
for the weather to act upon it the more effectually. Treat- 
ment of this kind aids materially in the destruction of insect 
life, and therefore cannot be too often attended to. 

Strawberries. — New plantations may now be made 
using the strongest and best-rooted runners for the purpose, 
if required; but if you do not need a further supply 
of plants, let the runners be put out in a store bed, six 
inches apart in every direction. Where any plants have 
been prepared for forcing, by pegging some of the early 
runners down in pots, they may be detached from the old 
roots, and repotted in six-inch pots filled with good strong 
soil, and placed where they can be watered frequently in 
dry weather. 

Vermin. — Just now the most disagreeable work we 
have to perform is the destruction of living enemies ; such, 
for instance, as ants, birds, caterpillars, earwigs, flies, 
wasps, and a host of other depredators, which almost defy 
the efforts of the most painstaking and earnest gardener. 
The means for their destruction are plentiful enough, it is 
true, but, unless they are used with untiring energy, they 
prove of little or no avail. Birds must be shut out with 
netting, or scared away by noise ; earwigs destroyed by 
placing lengths of beanstalk all about the trees, and morning 
and evening blown into a pailful of salt and water. Snails 
and slugs may be entrapped with cabbage-leaves laid on the 
ground ; but these must be cleared once a day, and the ver- 
min served in the same manner as the earwigs. Ants must 
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be traced to their nests, which, when found, should be sur- 
rounded or covered with an inch thickness of quicklime, and 
watered with a fine rose. Wasps may be enticed into bottles 
half filled with beer and sugar; but if their nests can be 
found, thousands may be destroyed by lighting brimstone 
and tow at the entrances. As for caterpillars, the only 
effectual method of destroying them is to pick them off by 
hand, and throw them into salt and water. 

Vines. — These on walls must have their growing shoots 
for next year's fruit securely fastened in as they advance, or 
otherwise the wind will blow them about and cause much 
damage. This is doubly necessary where there is much 
fruit still hanging on the branches. Do not allow any of 
the branches to shade the fruit, or fall into the very 
common error of removing the leaves that shade it, because 
the latter are of service. Rather let the bunches take their 
chance so far, than remove a leaf on the shoot which holds 
the fruit Beyond attending to this, nothing further is 
necessary than that of removing all side shoots that are not 
absolutely needed. 

Wall Trees. — Give protection to any tender kinds by 
sheltering them from cold winds, unnailing the younger 
shoots from the wall for the purpose of preventing premature 
breaking or budding. 



OCTOBER. 

Apples and Fears. — Both should be gathered at once ; 
for to leave them any longer on the trees would be running 
a risk, as, in the event of a frost overtaking them, it would 
endanger their keeping. We do not mean that they need 
necessarily be left till this month, because many sorts will 
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be ready before, which may be ascertained by trying one of 
the fruit; and if the pips have begun to colour, however 
slightly, the fruit is ready for gathering. Always gather in 
dry weather, when the sun has been out some time, as 
dampness is ruin to fruit of any kind. Lay them in straw, 
in a dry, cool room, where the frost cannot reach them, 
and in two or three days they will be wet on the surface ; 
they must be wiped and laid down again, and the operation 
must be repeated as often and as long as they get damp ; 
but when they have done sweating, no more wiping will be 
necessary. 

Apricots, Nectarines, and Peaches. — Many gar- 
deners unfasten the shoots of these, and support them away 
from the wall. This is done with a view to keeping the 
growth back, and thus preventing an early bloom, to be 
eventually cut off by the spring frosts ; but we consider the 
remedy worse than the disease. Our advice is to keep the 
sun off by covering with net, and there will be a later bloom, 
which will then escape frost altogether. Let the trees have 
all the benefit of the sun to ripen their wood ; but as soon as 
the buds begin to swell, cover them up lightly, so as to break 
the rays of the sun. For this month, however, let them all 
be exposed to the weather; nail in all loose shoots, as a 
protection against the wind, but when doing so, remove all 
useless ones you may come across, without actually pruning, 
which may be left till next month. 

Cherries and Plums. — Any of these on the wall must 
be carefully examined, and all the useful shoots fastened 
temporarily, as a prevention against their being broken 
by wind. 

Currants and Gooseberries. — You may leave these 
till next month ; but when the leaf has all disappeared, they 
may be planted with safety. They may be pruned as soon 
as you like to begin the work, and the cuttings that will be 
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produced may be put into the ground to strike, if a supply 
of young trees be considered necessary. 

Late Plums. — The ravages of birds, vermin, and the 
like must be prevented as far as it can be done; and as 
soon as you have removed all dead and dying leaves, you 
may clear the bed or border, as the case may be, and throw 
the refuse in a heap to rot. 

Medlars. — These should be gathered and laid by to 
rot, for it is not until they are decayed that they are con- 
sidered fit for use. They must, however, be occasionally 
wiped, or otherwise they would turn mouldy, and become 
unfit to eat. 

Planting. — We have no objection to a removal at 
this season, where absolutely necessary, but, as a rule, 
next month is the best of the whole year, in most lo- 
calities, for planting in general. There is no objection 
to your marking all the trees and bushes you want from 
the nursery, ready to take up when the time comes round 
for so doing ; and so desirable is it to have them out of the 
ground as short a time as possible, that we should even go 
a step further, and have all the holes dug ready to receive 
them directly they arrive. The distances for standard Apple, 
Cherry, Pear, and Plum trees to be planted should, if you 
have room, be from twenty to thirty feet apart ; dwarfs, half 
the distance. Espalier and wall trees should be fifteen feet 
asunder, although in small gardens the anxiety for variety 
induces people to plant closer. 

Pruning. — Although this is an operation mostly post- 
poned to the beginning of the year, we prefer pruning 
standard trees while the foliage is on to tell us which 
branches are alive and which are dead, because all dead 
wood should be cut away first, and then we can see better 
as to the living portion. Standard trees, remember, should 
be as nicely pruned as those on a wall ; begin by re- 
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moving all the small wood that crowds the interior of the 
head, in doing which there is no difficulty, and you can 
then see how to proceed. Next cut off even the larger 
branches that have an inward tendency, crossing other 
branches, for that will open out the head still more. Then, 
if there be any portions of the head where the branches are 
still too thick, thin them judiciously, by removing those 
that are most evidently in the way, keeping in view the fact 
that you had better retain an ugly, healthy branch, than 
a handsome one that is cankering. When trees are very 
tall, it is policy to lower them a bit ; but, unless they are 
positively out of reach, this need not be done, as the best 
fruit is always nearest the top. It is light and air that con- 
duces to the health and bearing of a tree, and so long as 
you enable both to get to it in every part, your object will 
be gained. 

Raspberries. — The canes must be well supported in 
case of high winds, and for this reason the sticks and ties 
should be occasionally examined, and, where defective, 
made good ; but, beyond this, nothing further need be done 
till next month, when the old growth will have died down, 
and the wood of the canes for next year become more 
ripened. 

Strawberries. — Remove all discoloured leaves and 
runners, and clear the beds thoroughly of weeds ; then 
loosen the surface of the soil, and draw some of it to the 
plants. Beds may also be prepared for planting at the 
end of the month ; and for this purpose use strong plants, 
from runners taken off at the proper season. Having dug 
and dressed the ground, tread it down flat, but not too 
solid ; then rake it level, mark out the rows with a line 
stretched tightly, and put it down with the back of the 
spade. The rows should be one foot apart, and at this 
rate three rows in a bed will occupy a four-feet width, leaving 
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six inches outside. Between these beds have alleys eighteen 
inches wide, or, in the event of ground being scarce, a foot 
would do. Put the plants in a foot asunder in the row, 
which will make them the same distance each way. Use a 
dibble for inserting them, and press the earth close to the 
roots. Shift all the runners that have been potted for 
forcing, and use six or eight inch pots — if the latter, you 
may have as many as three in a pot — and keep them 
regularly watered until they are transferred to the forcing 
ground. 

Vines. — Examine these for the purpose of ascertaining 
where there are any ill-placed shoots, and remove the same 
as soon as discovered. Thin the Vine, and look after the 
fruit. 

Wall and Espalier Trees. — These should be divested 
of lateral shoots, as well as any that extend sideways beyond 
the prescribed limits ; and when this work has been skil- 
fully performed, your next business will be to see that 
all shoots are closely and regularly trained, so as to give 
not only the fruit, but the wood itself, an opportunity of 
ripening. 



NOVEMBER. 

Almonds. — These should have all their weak shoots 
cut away — we mean those which are too small to bear fruit 
or bloom; for they belong more to the shrubbery than 
the fruit garden, the blossom being looked upon as of more 
value than the fruit. 

Apricots, Nectarines, and Peaches. — For the further 
management of these, look to the work for January, if you 
are desirous of getting the work forward, but not otherwise. 
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Cherries and Plums. — See to the planting of these 
as soon as the foliage has taken its departure from the 
branches, for unless they are removed before the frost sets 
in, the work would have to be put off to a future time, to 
the ultimate detriment of the trees themselves. As we have 
before remarked, when planting, have a proper care to the 
right disposal of their root fibres, by spreading them out regu- 
larly on every side ; and to the filling in of the soil, by work- 
ing it thoroughly down among them with the hand. In 
conclusion, bear in mind that weeds, leaves, and other rub- 
bish should never be suffered to remain upon the ground, 
but be cleared away as fast as they accumulate, no matter 
how often such attention be required. 

Currants and Gooseberries. — You cannot do better 
than see to the planting of these, wherever wanted, in the 
following manner : — When it is intended to put them out in 
a plantation by themselves, give them sufficient room ; that 
is to say, the rows should be ten feet apart, and the bushes 
six feet asunder in each row. At such a distance they will 
have full scope to grow without interfering with each other ; 
besides which, it affords every opportunity for digging and 
hoeing between them when necessary, as well as for gathering 
the fruit when ripe, and pruning the trees when requisite. 
Then, again, it allows the bunches and berries to grow 
large, and affords sufficient accommodation for all purposes 
of culture. There are several methods of pruning these, but 
the easiest and the one most generally practised is to cut off all 
laterals pretty close, leaving the main branches almost bare 
with a good leader, which, unless too long, should be left 
on. If there be a very strong lateral, it may be a question 
whether it would not make a better branch than the old 
one; in which case the old one may be cut back to it. 
Black Currants are very shy of the knife, so that it is advisable 
to confine the pruning to merely cutting away all the weak 
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shoots, and those that grow inwardly and across, leaving the 
strong wood alone. 

Fruit Trees generally. — These should have the same 
treatment as advised last month, or, in other words, no 
time ought to be lost in the planting and pruning of such 
as have been hitherto overlooked. 

Raspberries. — Strong and well-rooted suckers should 
alone be planted, and heavily manured and deeply trenched 
ground only ought to be provided for them. The canes, 
three in a cluster, should be planted in rows four feet 
apart, and three feet asunder from stool to stool, if we 
may use the term. If you have an old plantation that has 
not as yet been attended to, your best plan will be to re- 
move all the aged stems that have fruited this season, and 
then thin out the young canes or shoots to three of the 
strongest on each plant, shortening the same by at least 
one-third. 

Standard Trees. — Apples, Cherries, and Pears may 
be pruned at once in the same manner as advised for 
January, indeed, we might have referred to that month 
for planting ; but although it may be deferred thus late, it 
should be attempted no later; we give the preference to 
this season, and the sooner done the better. 

Strawberries. — Although beds can be made as late as 
January, they will ripen better and earlier if planted at once. 
The best plants are the runners of the last summer, which 
should have been pegged down so as to get well rooted ; but 
any runners with roots will do. This delicious fruit is so 
easy of cultivation, that all the directions necessary are to 
provide good strong ground, to put the plants firmly into the 
soil, and there the mystery ends ; the situation settles all the 
rest. They do well as an edging to a kitchen garden ; they 
do equally well planted in rows on a warm border, a foot 
apart in the row, and eighteen inches from row to row. All 
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they require is plenty of room, plenty of sun, plenty of light, 
and plenty of good air. 

Vines. — The pruning of these may be commenced as 
soon as convenient, although we have given all the necessary 
directions in the calendar for January, which is the period 
generally selected for out-door pruning. As we can add 
nothing of importance to those instructions, we have simply 
to refer you to them as your guide. 



DECEMBER. 

Apples and Pears. — Continue to prune those against 
walls and espaliers any time this month. As these trees are 
perfectly hardy, you need not be afraid of the frost doing 
them the least harm from the operation being performed. 
In short, the same rule holds good with regard to cutting 
back as that recommended some time ago. 

Fruit Trees generally. — Complete the transplanting 
of these as soon as possible, and, when necessary, perform the 
operation of root-pruning forthwith. 

Newly planted Fruit Trees. — Take care of these ; 
that is to say, let their roots be well secured from frost, by 
mulching and other means, particularly those of the more 
desirable and valuable kinds. 

Standard Trees. — Secure such of these as appear to 
require it, against rough weather, by means of stout stakes 
and strong ties, more particularly such as have been recently 
transplanted; should you neglect this precaution for a 
single day, or even an hour, much mischief may follow. 

Tender Wall Trees. — Let these be well covered up 
against frost, which is a much better way of protecting the 
buds than by the practice of unfastening the branches from 
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the wall. Dress old and other fruit-trees with a mixture of 
soot, clay, and lime, for the purpose of keeping away 
vermin. 

Vines. — These against walls and in the open ground 
may be pruned at once, if not already attended to, in the 
same manner as already advised. 



Grafting Clay is ordinary stiff clay, kneaded with a 
little water until it has passed entirely through the hands, 
and all stones, whether large or small, are removed. Squeeze 
it well until the air is pretty thoroughly driven out, mix 
with it about one-fourth of its bulk of cow-dung, amalga- 
mate well together, and it is ready for use. 

Grafting Wax. — Mix bees'-wax and resin in equal 
parts, and lower with tallow until it will melt at an ordinary 
heat, that is, one not sufficiently high to damage the trees, 
but the wax must be firm enough to withstand the heat of 
the sun. A good way of using the material is to paint 
one side of a strip of calico with the mixture while warm, 
and in that state bind it round and round the graft ; a single 
tie is sometimes sufficient to keep it in its place. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE FRAME GARDEN. 

Hints on the Construction of the Frame — The Uses 
to which the frame can be put — the garden 
Frame as a Protecting Medium — The Garden 
Frame as a Forcing Medium — Preparation of 
the Dung for the Hot-bed — Method of Building 
the Bed — Cultural Directions for the Manage- 
ment of the Frame from January to December. 

None but those who possess a garden frame can have the 
slightest idea of the pleasure to be derived from its use. 
They may be well up in the general routine of outdoor 
gardening ; they may have a pretty clear knowledge of the 
various horticultural operations ; they may even feel satisfied 
in their own minds that, beyond a bit of ground, an ordinary 
stock of tools, and a few pots, there is little further to be 
desired. But it is not so. As winter draws nigh, they will 
discover that many of the plants they have cherished through 
the summer must perish in less favourable weather, without 
some means of shelter from cold winds, heavy showers, hail, 
frost, snow, etc. A greenhouse they are unable to have, on 
account of the expense, but a one, two, or three light frame 
is within the reach of almost every one, and therefore there 
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is no reason why they should not have it. The ordinary, and 
almost exclusive, use to which a garden frame is put by the 
majority of amateur gardeners is that of raising a few brace 
of Cucumbers, or perchance a Melon or two ; and they, 
having accomplished that much, consider they have done 
wonders. But I would say to those of that way of thinking, 
a frame, even a cold one, is capable of rendering invaluable 
service ; a hot one, more so, if properly managed. To this 
end, therefore, I shall endeavour to remove any erroneous 
impression upon the subject, by explaining in as few words 
as possible how to turn it to the best account ; and for this 
purpose will show — first, how it can be constructed ; 
secondly, what it can be used for ; and, lastly, prove it to 
be one of the most necessary of horticultural appliances. 



Directions for the Construction of the Frame. 

The wood of which the frame is to be composed should 
be inch and a half deal, neatly planed, and dove-tailed at 
the joints. The top should be secured together by two 
cross-pieces, three inches wide, which should also be 
dove-tailed, one end into the back, the other into the 
front, and so placed that they come exactly under where 
the lights join each other. These cross-pieces should have 
a groove running the whole length up the centre of the 
upper surface, for the purpose of carrying off the water. 
At each end of the frame there should be a piece or slip of 
wood, three-quarters of an inch thick, and four inches 
broad, nailed, or screwed on, so that the upper edge will 
be on a level with the upper surface of the light The 
object of this is to prevent bleak winds from blowing in 
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under the lights. The dimensions of the frame itself, out- 
side measurement, should be ten feet in length, four feet in 
width, fifteen inches deep at the back, and seven inches 
deep in front The lights, should be four feet long by 
three feet four inches wide, and glazed with sixteen-ounce 
sheet-glass. Six-inch squares, with the laps left unputtied, are 
preferable to larger ones, puttied, for this reason : the small 
apertures between the laps will allow the steam to evaporate 
and the condensed moisture to escape, which otherwise 
would be retained on the interior surface of the glass, and 
create a continual drip and humidity, which would ultimately, 
in dull and damp weather especially, tend to rot young 
growth, tender foliage, etc. And again, small squares are 
preferable, on account of the facility with which breakages 
can be repaired. As soon as the frame is completed, give 
the interior of the structure three coats of white paint, and 
the exterior three coats of dark lead colour. With a frame 
of the above dimensions, which would not cost more than 
three pounds, the amateur cultivator will be quite at home, 
even in the depth of winter, and find continual employment 
all the year round. 



The Uses to which the Garden Frame can be put. 

Our chief object in penning these few lines is to show 
the amateur cultivator, at a glance, what the garden frame 
is really capable of being applied to, either in a cold or a 
hot state ; that is to say, as a means of protection against 
bad weather only, or as a hot-bed for raising seeds, striking 
cuttings, forcing on a small scale, etc. 
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The Garden Frame as a Protecting Medium. 

Those who have carefully propagated and tenderly minis- 
tered to the wants of their plants throughout the spring and 
summer months, know too well the anxiety with which they 
observe the cold season of winter approaching — and with 
what regret they contemplate the inevitable fate of their 
favourites, unless they can shield them by some means or 
other from the threatening storm — to need reminding that 
a cold frame, a few mats, and a heap of litter, will satisfy 
their most sanguine desire, so far as regards the preservation 
of their plants. Now, having told them how to build the 
frame, we shall, in due course, initiate them into the way 
of utilizing it to the best advantage. 



The Garden Frame as a Forcing Medium. 

As a rule, it is to the. above purpose that this structure 
is most generally applied, but few indeed are aware of the 
many great results to be ensured by a careful management 
of it, after all. Small as this glass-house is, it is capable of 
producing very many useful subjects, besides Melons and 
Cucumbers. Flowers may be forced, fruit may be hastened 
to perfection, vegetables produced much earlier than in the 
ordinary way ; in short, heat will do wonders for those who 
require vegetation of any kind quicker than the natural 
elements or ordinary seasons will produce it. 
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Preparation of the Dung for the Hot-Bed. 

About the middle of February get together of stable- 
dung a sufficient quantity — say, three good one-horse cart- 
loads — for a three-light frame such as we have just described. 
The best for this purpose is manure about one week old ; 
that from highly fed horses being preferable, it being much 
more retentive of heat than a larger quantity produced by 
poorly-fed animals. As soon as obtained, have it conveyed 
to the spot you have fixed upon for the establishment of 
your bed, which, by-the-by, should be in a well-sheltered 
situation, with a southern exposure, and so protected on all 
sides that high winds can do it no possible harm. Having 
accomplished this much, your first business shtmld be to 
purify— or sweeten, as gardeners have it — the dung ; in other 
words, to clear it of those strong, rank gases with which it 
is, in a green state, charged, and which, if not got rid of, 
would prove very destructive to vegetable life. For this 
purpose it will be necessary to thoroughly and effectually 
ferment it previous to applying it to the use of a hot-bed. 
To accomplish this, throw it all up together in a conical 
heap, and in this form let it remain for at least a week, at 
the end of which time it will steam considerably, and 
generate a somewhat strong heat. At this stage of the 
work you must take care that the heat is not so great as to 
burn the material, which, if in danger, will be seen by the 
interior becoming whitened and dry. Provided all is right, 
it may be allowed . to lie in this state for a week longer, 
when the whole must be carefully looked over, and again 
made up into a cone as before — every attention being paid, 
during the movement of the mass, to see that that portion of 
it which previously formed the exterior now forms the interior ; 

K 
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likewise that all lumps be properly separated, and that the 
whole be lightly thrown together again. This is termed, by 
professional gardeners, the first turning. In this state it must 
remain for another week, during which period the heat will 
have become more regular and steady, and in consequence 
the dung will have lost much of its noxious gases. A second 
turning, which should be accomplished in the same manner 
as the first, will now be necessary ; well watering it during 
the operation, not only as a preventive against burning, but 
for the purpose of purifying the mass. This should be done 
every time it is turned over, by which means the duration of 
the heat of the bed will be materially prolonged. Some 
persons consider two turnings sufficient, but we prefer three 
at least, as the more the materials are judiciously fermented 
the more satisfactory will be the result. In any case it 
should be turned and moistened till the straw becomes a 
dark brown. 



Method of Building the Hot-Bed. 

Having prepared the dung in the manner above de- 
scribed, your next business should be to make up the bed, 
and for this purpose the space to be occupied — thirteen feet 
long, by seven feet wide, for a three-light frame — must be 
measured off. The ground on which you intend to erect 
the bed should be not only quite dry, but so situated that 
no water can possibly get to, let alone remain on it. If, 
however, you have no alternative but to select a damp 
situation, a good six-inch layer of dry soil or rubbish should 
be first of all placed all over the spot where the dung is to 
go. Next drive down four stakes, one at each corner of the 
parellelogram, as described above, each of which should 
stand three feet above the level of the ground, to indicate 
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the boundary of the bed. The foundation of the bed may 
be laid with any dry and rough materials, and upon this 
place, first of all, the coarsest and longest of the dung. 
Then commence throwing up the mass of short dung, which 
has already been prepared, in small quantities at a time, 
shaking it out lightly with the fork as you proceed, so as to 
distribute the long and short portions equally over the bed. 
It should be beaten down with the fork, but on no account 
trodden down too solid. Should you observe, during the build- 
ing of the bed, that the dung forming the cone has too much 
heat in it still, which will be indicated, as before observed, by 
its assuming a whitened and mouldy appearance, it should be 
freely watered with tepid water, through a rose watering-pot, 
previous to using it. The maximum height to which the 
bed should be made is three feet and a half in the front, and 
four feet at the back ; and when it has settled down to the 
requisite height, comb it all round the edges with the fork, 
for the purpose of removing all the loose straws, and giving 
it a neat and finished appearance. The frame may now be 
lifted on to the heap, there to remain for about five days, 
during which time the centre of the bed must be frequently 
forked over. It will be necessary to remove the frame after 
this, to ascertain whether any unevenness has been caused 
from the subsiding of the fermenting mass, when, should 
such be found to be the case, it must be immediately re- 
paired. The sides of the bed should then be raised some 
six or eight inches higher than the centre, to allow for its 
being pressed down by the weight of the frame. In a week 
from this time, the bed should be covered with a six-inch 
layer of tan, in a dry state ; a precaution that will have the 
effect of neutralizing the rank heat which is almost certain 
to rise. Finally, cover the entire surface with a three-inch 
layer of soil — equal parts of sandy loam and leaf mould — 
and the bed will be ready for any purpose to which you 
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may think proper to apply it. If, however, you contem- 
plate growing Melons or Cucumbers, it will be necessary to 
raise a mound or hillock of the proper soil, say eight inches 
in height, under each light ; but for all other purposes a level 
surface will be sufficient. 



Cultural Directions for the Management of the 
Frame from January to December. 

JANUARY. 

Asparagus. — This may now be forced in the hot-bed, 
and produced in a very short time. This is done by placing 
old roots close to each other all over the bed, with three 
inches of soil under them, and covering them with three 
inches of mould, and after a while with three inches more ; 
they will come up very soon and very thickly. 

Auriculas. — These should have a cold frame to them- 
selves. The principal evil to contend against with these, 
and, in fact, nearly all plants, is damp ; and when frames 
stand on ordinary ground, which is too often the case, it 
is impossible to guard against it. Many persons stand the 
frame on a bed of ashes, or some medium which they 
consider dry, and think themselves perfectly safe \ forgetting 
that every time they water the plants the surplus runs into 
the stuff at the bottom of the frame, and has to evaporate 
therein. It soaks in, it is true, and the surface very soon 
becomes dry ; but, as nothing perishes in nature, the water 
rises again in a kind of fog, and this is little better than 
poison to all plants in confinement, and to Auriculas espe- 
cially. As a safeguard against this mischief, the best plan is 
to pave che bottom with bricks or tiles, which, if placed in a 
sloping direction, will carry off all the moisture that runs 
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through the pots immediately. When the frame can be 
opened frequently, the damp vapour goes away; but it is in 
frosty weather, when it would not be safe to give air, that the 
damp vapour is confined and settles on the plants. To 
obviate this as much as possible, never water the plants 
till you are absolutely obliged, and then do it as care- 
fully as possible, and give air whenever it is safe to do 
so. Take the lights off entirely on fine days, remove all 
decayed leaves as soon as observed, and keep the surface of 
the soil stirred, without going deep enough to disturb the 
fibres. The blooming plants will occasionally throw out 
side-shoots, and unless you require increase, take them off 
before they make any size ; but should you -need a further 
supply of young plants, remove them as soon as they are 
large enough for striking. If you have omitted to cut 
down the bloom-stalks that came up in the autumn, do 
so at once, in preference to letting them flower ; but any 
that are already in full bud may flower well, although too 
early for exhibition, and may be left to do so. Seedlings 
still in the seed-pan must be carefully looked after, and the 
surface of the soil stirred at the same time. 

Carnations and Picotees. — These, like the Auricula, 
are very impatient of damp, and as such should have similar 
treatment. The leaves that turn yellow must be very care- 
fully picked off as soon as observed, as the bark is very 
susceptible of injury. Stirring the surface of the soil will 
benefit them greatly, and as such it should be done when- 
ever necessary. They must be watered but seldom, for as 
they remain comparatively still all the winter months, they 
scarcely require it while there is the slightest moisture in the 
pot, and this may be soon ascertained by turning out the 
ball and examining it. 

Cauliflowers. — If you have any plants in frames, afford 
them the necessary protection from frost and excessive wet, 
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by giving extra covering in the first instance, and in the 
second, by keeping, the lights closed, or, if opened a bit, so 
slanted that the wet may run off. 

Cinerarias. — These cannot stand frost, and, if in an 
ordinary cold frame, the woodwork should be banked up 
with turves, a foot thick all round ; but in fine weather they 
should be entirely uncovered, and covered up again at night 
sufficiently secure to resist frost. They, too, are impatient 
of damp, and for this reason should be frequently examined, 
to see that they are not suffering from it Remove all 
decayed leaves, stir the surface of the soil frequently, water 
only when requisite, and search for red spider and. fly. The 
former may be got rid of by dusting with black sulphur ; the 
latter by fumigating with tobacco smoke. 

Cucumbers and Melons. — These beds may be begun 
now, if not seen to in November ; but if they were commenced 
then, look to the linings, and see the heat does not decline. 
Those intending to begin this month must get the hot-bed 
ready in the manner described already. If you procure 
plants, you may, about the third week, place a plant under 
each light ; but if you have to sow the seed, put a few in 
a pot, and raise them in the frame. As soon as up, pot 
them off singly in three-inch pots, give them a little water, 
and replace them in the bed. As soon as they have two 
good rough leaves, and the plants keep growing, pinch off 
the top of the shoot to encourage a side-growth; and as 
soon as a couple of side-shoots make their appearance the 
plants are ready to put out in their respective places. If 
the heat of the present bed has declined a little, it can be 
improved by removing some of the cold dung that projects 
beyond the frame, till you come to the warmer portion, and 
line it well with hot stable-dung, two feet thick all round. 
This will bring up the heat, which should never be less than 
fifty-eight degrees at night, and seventy-five degrees by day. 
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In planting, take the pot in your hand, turn the ball of 
earth out, and set it upright in the centre of the light, and 
put the same compost all round it, a little higher than the 
surface of the ball, so as to form a kind of basin to hold the 
water. The roots will soon make their way through the heap, 
when you must add more, and at length enough to nearly 
level the soil ; for the ridge that originally formed the basin 
must be levelled and drawn down, so that the average thick- 
ness of the soil will be about six inches. Before the month 
has expired, the plants will have made a little growth, when 
they will require regulating. But we shall tell you all about 
that next month. 

Hyacinths and Narcissus. — These may be well 
grown in a frame, and, when intended for forcing, they can 
be removed when wanted ; but they will bloom well in the 
cold frame. These, however, unlike fibrous-rooted plants, 
require keeping moist; in short, as the blooms rise, they 
should not be permitted to get dry. 

Pinks. — These are potted for the convenience of re- 
moving and late planting, and not for the sake of protection. 
If carefully grown in pots, they will turn out into beds, and 
do as well, or nearly so, as if the bed had been made in the 
autumn. They are generally potted in four-inch pots, two in 
a pot, but one in a three-inch pot will do as well. They 
require more water than Carnations, because they make more 
growth during the winter months; but, nevertheless, they must 
not be kept too damp. Give them all the air possible in 
fine weather ; for although more hardy than many plants, and 
capable of standing an ordinary winter out of doors, they will 
not bear much frost in pots, because, if frozen through the 
sides of the pot, the fibres of the roots get killed, and the 
plant, in consequence, receives a severe check. 

Polyanthuses and Primroses. — These in frames 
must now be carefully examined for slugs and snails, for 
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where these vermin are suffered to carry on their work 
unmolested, the plants take a long time to recover the 
effects of their depredations. Pick off all dead leaves; 
never permit the soil to get dry, nor suffer them to become 
too wet 

Rhubarb and Sea Kale. — These may be forced in 
precisely the same manner as advised for Asparagus. 

Routine. — The frame or frames should be kept very 
clean at all times. They — the old ones, of course — must 
be occasionally swept out, and the inside of the lights 
properly cleansed. All dead leaves should be removed 
daily from the bottom, and where there are shelves so 
placed as to bring some of the plants near the glass, 
they must be cleared also. It is as essential to keep the 
flooring dry, as it is to dry the shelves, for the damp will rise 
up to them and settle on the plants, unless you are very 
particular in this respect. 

Small Salads of all Sorts. — These, as well as Radishes, 
Lettuces, and Onions, if required before their proper season, 
may be planted or sown now on a hot-bed, should you have 
one at liberty for that purpose. 

Tulips. — The directions given for the management of 
Hyacinths and Narcissus will equally apply to these, and as 
such there will be no necessity to repeat the advice. 

Violets. — These in frames, whether planted in the soil 
or in pots, will require to be cleaned frequently ; that is to 
say, many of the under leaves will decay from time to time, 
and these must be removed as soon as discovered. Some 
of these plants will be ready for forcing, and when a few 
are wanted every now and then, they will flower consider- 
ably earlier in the cold frame than if grown in the open 
ground. 
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FEBRUARY. 

Asparagus. — If you have a hot-bed ready there is yet 
time to force a few roots in the manner described last month. 
The roots for this purpose should be three years of age,, 
otherwise they will yield but middling crops and puny buds. 
Let the crop that is coming through, no matter what the 
weather may be, have plenty of light and as much air as 
the temperature will permit of, for otherwise the produce will 
be pale and unsightly. Finally, let the water that is given 
at any time be of the same temperature as the bed, and be 
supplied through a rose watering-pot. 

Auriculas. — About the latter end of the month make it 
a practice to stir the surface of the soil as low down as the 
fibres, but without injuring them, and throw out the earth thus 
loosened; then, having removed the lower leaves that are dis- 
coloured, if any, fill up the pots with a mixture of cow-dung, 
well rotted into mould, and sufficient silver sand to make 
it porous, to within half an inch of the edge of the pot 
This is an operation that should be performed on a fine day 
only ; and having given the plants a good watering through 
a rose, so as not to disturb the soil more than possible, shut 
up the frame immediately. From this time they must be 
shut up close whenever the weather is cold, and be shaded 
from sun for a day or two, after which you may tilt the lights, 
or remove them altogether in mild weather ; even a gentle 
shower will do them no harm previous to their showing for 
bloom, provided it does not get into the hearts. Repot 
seedlings and offsets that require a shift, water moderately, 
and close the frame for a day or two after the operation. 
Seed may be sown the latter end of the month, in pots or 
boxes, and placed in the frame with the plants, where they 
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must on no account be permitted to get dry. A little damp 
moss may be placed in the top of the pots or boxes for 
the purpose of ensuring a regular moisture until the seed 
germinates, when it should be removed and the young 
seedlings shaded from sun. 

Carnations and Picotees. — These must be kept 
closely covered during frosty weather, but on mild days 
air may be given, with as little water as possible. Provided 
the weather is genial and dry, the lights may be taken off 
during the warmest portion of the day, but be put on again 
at night. 

Cauliflowers. — Seed may be sown in pans or boxes to 
be placed in the cold frame, where they can have the same 
protection as that recommended for the plants last month. 
Provided the weather is at all mild, the lights may be tilted, 
or taken off the forward plants entirely \ it is only in severe 
weather that they require covering up. 

Cinerarias. — These, being far more tender than Pansies 
and Pinks, will require to be kept as warm as covering can 
make them; consequently no air must be given them 
during cold and windy weather. The frame is not exactly 
the place for them, but, in the absence of a greenhouse, it is 
the next best accommodation that can be found. With care, 
however, they may be kept in pretty fair health, and in the 
spring, when they begin to grow, they will very soon recover 
from their present stunted appearance. 

Cucumbers and Melons. — A temperature of from 
sixty-five to seventy degrees must be kept up for these, 
by re-lining the bed with fresh stable-dung as often as 
it declines. Whenever you find the shoots growing too 
rambling, prune them back a trifle, particularly if there is 
no appearance of fruit. In a word, take off the branches to 
within three or four joints from the starting point. Those 
that remain should then be laid on the surface of the bed 
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in the best direction to fill it up quickly, and the frame 
be closed up warm at night. Do not let the fruit on the 
former, when swelling, exceed four in number ; and as re- 
gards the latter, three to a vine will be plenty if fine fruit 
is required. 

French Beans. — Give air to those in pots in a pretty 
forward condition, if you can do so without lowering the 
temperature too much, and place them near the glass as a 
preventive against their drawing up weakly, otherwise they 
will produce a very meagre crop. 

Pansies and Pinks. — Any of these in store pots must 
have similar treatment to Carnations, but such as are in- 
tended for blooming in pots should be shifted at once into 
six-inch pots filled with a compost of two-thirds loam from 
rotted turf, and one-third cow-dung rotted into mould, with 
a little silver sand to make it porous, if necessary. In potting 
let them be neither higher nor lower in the soil than they 
were before. As soon as shifted, shut them up for a day or 
two in a frame to themselves, because they will require to 
be frequently watered, and this would not agree with those 
in the store pots ; besides, the plants intended for blooming 
in their new pots will require more warmth than the others. 

Polyanthuses and Primroses. — Very little water is 
necessary for these when grown in pots ; not that we mean 
a little at a time, but that moisture is only occasionally 
necessary. Whenever you do water, however, the entire 
soil in the pot must be saturated; anything short of this 
leaves some of the root dry, and the plant suffers in con- 
sequence. Take off all yellow leaves, stir the surface of the 
soil, throwing out the loosened earth, and fill up with a 
little fresh. Water them to settle the compost, and shut 
them up for a day or two that they may become established. 
These being by no means tender, unless over-nursed, they 
may have all the air that can be given them in fine weather 
afterwards. 
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Rhubarb and Sea Kale.— These may still be forced 
in- the same manner as advised for Asparagus last month, 
if you stand in need of a further supply. 

Routine. — As a rule, frames are intended for plants not 
quite hardy, and for hardy plants in pots. For it must be 
remembered that plants capable of standing an ordinary 
winter in the open ground very soon die if exposed to 
frost when in pots; that is to say, a frost that would not 
enter the ground an inch would be fatal through the side of 
a pot, because it would very soon reach the tender fibres 
that grow round the outside of the ball of earth. For this 
reason, then, never pot anything in frosty weather unless 
you intend either to plunge the pot, or keep it under cover. 

Small Salads, Radishes, etc.— All the various kinds 
may be forced in the hot-bed, which cannot be better 
employed than in helping one to small crops of these things 
at a season when it is impossible to produce them without 
the aid of artificial heat. 



MARCH. 

Asparagus. — Beds devoted to this root require nothing 
further just now than fresh linings where the heat is 
declining, for if that is permitted to go down, the supply 
will become scarce in consequence. 

Carnations and Picotees. — As the present time is 
the most suitable for shifting these things, you cannot do 
better than see to them at once; but, that you may not make 
a mistake, we will show you how to set about it Take 
twelve-inch pots, and having put sufficient crocks — broken 
pots — to form a good drainage, fill them up high enough to 
rest the balls of earth containing the plants on. Rub off 
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some of the surface, without disturbing any of the fibres, set 
the ball in the centre of the large pot, with the collar of the 
plant just even with the top edge of the pot, and press it 
down an inch into the soft mould below ; then fill up with 
the compost, thrusting it down with your hand to make 
it lay solid against the sides, or rather all round the ball, 
and fill up level with the collar of the plant. As soon as 
you have shifted the whole of them, they may be placed in 
the frame again, or, if you cannot spare the room, under 
hoops and mats for a while; but do not forget to water 
them previous to doing so, to settle the soil. 

Capsicums, Chilies, and Tomatoes. — All these 
must be raised in the hot-bed, and for this purpose the seeds 
should be sown at once, or at least the two former, because 
they complete their growth under glass; but the latter 
merely requiring to be well-established plants in time for 
turning out in the open ground by the end of May, need not 
be sown till the end of the month. 

Cauliflowers. — A little seed may be raised in the hot- 
bed, provided a further supply of plants is required. This 
should be sown in shallow pans or boxes filled with rich 
compost, and as soon as the plants have got their second 
pair of rough leaves, they may be pricked out in a warm 
situation on rich ground. Those that have been kept in 
cold frames all the winter may likewise be planted out. 

Cucumbers. — These will still want occasional regu- 
lating, that the bearing branches may have sufficient room 
to grow properly. The old and used-up shoots should be 
cut back to any good strong lateral, so as to give the vine 
extra encouragement to send forth new growth and increase 
of produce. If any new plants are required, one or two 
lateral shoots may be pegged, at a joint, in six-inch flower- 
pots, and will make strong healthy stock. Seed may also 
be sown now to provide plants for out-of-door work. 
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French Beans. — Watering and gathering is all the 
attention these require just now. They can scarcely be 
picked too young, so long as they are of sufficient size for 
eating. 

Frost. — If by any chance the plants in the frame get 
frosted, shut it up close at once, and do not suffer a ray of 
sun to reach the occupants till they have thawed, which will 
perhaps take a day or two to accomplish after a thaw has set 
in. Excluding sun, and thawing by degrees, prevents mis- 
chief very often. 

Gourds and Vegetable Marrows. — These are best 
raised in a hot-bed in the same manner as directed for Cap- 
sicums, etc., and may have similar treatment afterwards. 

Pansies and Finks. — Shift these into six or eight-inch 
pots, in the same manner (using a compost consisting of 
equal parts of rich loam and well-rotted stable-dung, with a 
little silver sand to make it porous) as advised for Picotees ; 
placing them in the frame again as soon as they have been 
watered and allowed to drain a bit. 

Rhubarb and Sea Kale. — By placing the former in 
the hot-bed, as already described, a supply can be kept up 
from Christmas till the end of June. This root requires 
little or no care, save a uniform degree of heat, and gather- 
ing as fast as the sticks arrive at maturity; unless they are 
intended for show, when it will be necessary to pot the 
plants. Any Sea Kale, forcing in the hot-bed, will require 
looking to, and where the heat shows symptoms of de- 
clining, fresh linings must be supplied ; for the plants will 
shoot provided the temperature is properly kept up, but not 
otherwise. 

Routine. — As all the subjects in the frames, both hot 
and cold, are getting forward, no time should be lost in 
examining them, and doing, at once, whatever is necessary. 
It is the last chance for shifting Pinks if they are to be 
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flowered in pots ; the same may be said of Pansies, Carna- 
tions, and Picotees. The compost for this purpose should 
be two-thirds loam from rotted turves, and one-third well- 
rotted stable-dung, carefully mixed and turned over, and 
minutely examined for grubs and wireworm. It will be ad- 
visable to uncover the frames whenever the weather is fine 
and open. 

Small Salads. — Any of these in frames will require 
watering, and thinning also, where they are too close. 
Lettuces must have plenty of room, and so should Endive, 
Radishes, and the like. Mustard, Cress, Rape, etc., sown 
thickly, to draw them up, should be very gently watered 
overhead, so as not to crush them. Another sowing of 
each or any of the above may be made, so as to keep up a 
supply until such time as they can be reared in the open 
ground. 



APRIL. 

Asparagus. — Continue to force this so long as it is 
likely to be wanted ; and as soon as a bed is exhausted, 
take up all the roots, and throw them away. Then level 
the soil again, and make use of it for anything that requires 
a declining hot-bed. There are many things that do. Celery, 
for instance, can be pricked out in it, Scarlet Runner Beans 
may be planted in it, or half-hardy and tender annuals may 
be got forward for transplanting by-and-by ; or, if you like 
to get up the heat a bit, you may sow Capsicums, Chilies, 
Tomatoes, and the like ; but for Asparagus a fresh hot-bed 
must be made. 

Auriculas. — These are coming into bloom rapidly, and 
should, in consequence, be transferred to hand-glasses, or a 
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proper stage — if you have one — wherein they can make their 
display. This will leave an additional frame at liberty for 
work of another description. 

Capsicums and Tomatoes. — Seed of these may be 
sown at the same time and in the same hot-bed as Cucum- 
bers ; that is to say, at the end of the month. 

Carnations and Picotees. — Both these may now be 
shifted into the pots they are to bloom in, provided they 
were not repotted last month. The pots must then be set 
on a proper stage, if you have one, but if not, boards may 
be placed on inverted flower-pots, to keep them off" the 
ground; and as a preventive against vermin each of the 
pots supporting the boards should be stood in pans of 
water. 

Chilies. — Seed may be sown at once in a wide-mouthed 
pot or pan, to be placed in the hot-bed to germinate; 
and as soon as the plants are large enough to handle, 
prick them out in another seed-pan, six inches asunder in 
every direction, and return to the frame to establish them- 
selves, previous to being removed to another frame to fruit in. 

Choice Perennials. — All the seeds of such subjects 
may be sown in pans, if not already done, and put into the 
cold frame to germinate. If you have any seed already up, 
protect it from the sun, wind, and heavy rain, or hail, by 
shading from the former, and keeping the lights closed 
against the latter three ; for, while the seedlings are small, 
an hour's neglect may destroy them all. As soon as the 
young plants are sufficiently large to handle with safety, 
they should be pricked out into pans or wide-mouthed pots, 
an inch apart all round the sides, and put into the cold 
frame as before. 

Cucumbers. — The heat of the bed or beds must be 
kept up by fresh linings of stable-dung whenever necessary, 
all barren branches removed as soon as observed, and the 
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fruitful ones so regulated as to equally cover the bed For 
the purpose of encouraging lateral shoots, the vines should 
be stopped at the ends, and such branches as have borne 
their fruit, and show no disposition to bear any further, 
should be at once cut back; and should the frame be 
overcrowded, remove a portion of the shoots that appear 
to be of the least use. Shade from very hot sun when- 
ever necessary. 

Cockcombs, Balsams, and Stocks. — Seed of these, 
as well as Asters and other tender annuals, may be sown 
now in pots or pans, and placed in the hot-bed, so as to 
ensure an early display of bloom. The seedlings, when up, 
may be gradually hardened off, by removing them to lower 
temperatures, such as a declining hot-bed or a warm green- 
house, previous to planting out in the open borders, or 
potting off for flowering in the dwelling-house or in the 
open air. 

French Beans. — These require nothing now but 
gathering when ready, and watering when dry. 

Geraniums. — Those in frames intended to be hastened 
must be removed at once to the hot-bed, so that they may 
be ready for blooming by the time those now in flower have 
exhausted themselves. In the event of any of them being 
attacked by green-fly, fumigate them at once with tobacco, 
and well syringe them afterwards to destroy any that may 
have escaped the fumes of the smoke. 

Half-Hardy Plants. — All these in the frames must 
be exposed to the air, and unless there be an unusual 
quantity, they may have all the rain; simply covering 
them up at night with hoops and mats, or something of 
the kind. 

Onions and Radishes. — These may still be sown in 
the hot-bed, the former, for drawing young, and the latter, 
as soon as large enough for the table; either of them, 
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when in a pretty forward condition, should have all the air 
that can be administered without lowering the temperature. 
Water these crops occasionally when the soil is dry, and 
give them air while the sun is out. 

Pansies and Pinks. — Should there be any still in 
small pots, shift them into larger ones at once, or plant 
them in the open ground, as you please. 

Polyanthuses and Primroses. — These, when potted 
and kept in a frame, are liable to become infested with the 
red spider, if not regularly and carefully watered, and 
allowed plenty of air. As they are by no means tender, they 
merely require to be covered at night, and even then, in 
mild weather, the glasses may be tilted a trifle. It will be 
necessary to shade them while in bloom, or they will lose 
much of their beauty. 

Rhubarb and Sea Kale. — Should you still need a 
supply of the former, treat it as recommended early in the 
season. The same may be said of the latter. Seed of either, 
or both, may be sown at once, in rich strong soil ; and the 
producing plants watered whenever dry. 

Routine. — All the cuttings of the various plants that 
have rooted may be potted off; but such as have been 
standing through the winter without having struck root, 
must be kept moist until they do. As cleanliness and dry- 
ness is of the greatest importance in close frames, let the 
bottoms of them be well brushed out whenever necessary, 
and have dead leaves and dirt of every description cleared 
away. After this return the plants to their places, and close 
the frames. 
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MAY. 

. Asparagus. — As long as the bed produces a few heads, 
so long must you continue to water and shut it up at night, 
but by day the lights may be tilted sufficiently to afford air 
and give colour to the buds; but, as we observed last 
month, as soon as it has become exhausted, the roots may 
be taken up and thrown away, they being of no further use, 
and the declining bed used for anything else, in small pots, 
that require a little warmth. 

Auriculas. — Many of these having done blooming, 
need no longer be kept in the frame, but be placed on a dry 
bottom, in a shady situation out of doors. It will be as 
well, however, to cover them temporarily against heavy 
showers and bleak winds. Such as are still in flower may 
be either kept in the frame, or removed to where their 
bloom is most wanted, until it is over, when they must be 
treated as already advised. Seed may be sown in pans for 
raising in the hot-bed any time this month. 

Balsams. — As fast as these plants fill their present pots 
with roots, they should be shifted into others a size larger. 
When potting, if there be any stem below the seed-leaf, get 
rid of it, all but an inch, by sinking the plant that much 
lower in the new pots. Give them water to settle the new 
soil close to the old ball of earth, and place them in the 
hot-bed again, close to the glass, where they can have all 
the benefit of the light On all mild days give them air by 
tilting the lights a trifle behind, and water them occasionally 
when necessary. 

Capsicums and Tomatoes. — Those which were 
pricked out at the beginning of the month, two in a pot, 
and grown on in the hot-bed, may, towards the end of it, 
be planted out under a south wall, or at the foot of a south 
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bank, and be well watered to settle the soil round about 
them. 

Carnations and Pico tees. — Such of these as have 
been removed from their frames, after being shifted into 
their blooming pots, and are not likely to want protection 
of this kind any longer, merely require watering when 
necessary, and examining, to see that no vermin have 
crawled up, or worms entered, their pots. 

Cauliflowers. — Any of these plants protected in frames 
mutt be uncovered daily, for they are now beginning to 
show flower ; and when this is the case, break down one or 
two leaves to shade them from sun. If the weather prove 
very dry, the plants must be watered. Another pinch of 
seed may be sown in heat for a further supply, if necessary, 
in the same manner as before. 

Cleaning and Repairing. — Advantage should always 
be taken of fine weather for cleansing, repairing, and 
painting such frames as can be set at liberty for that 
purpose. Remember, if these things are neglected for any 
length of time, the work becomes not only more costly, 
but the plants suffer more or less all the while they are 
neglected, from drip, wind, etc. 

Cockscombs. — Where these have been raised from seed, 
they will require shifting into pots of light rich earth, similar 
to that soil used for Geraniums, and they ought to have 
plenty of heat, light, and moisture, with air, when it can be 
given without reducing the temperature of the hot-bed below 
seventy degrees. As the roots begin to mat on the side of 
the pot, they must be shifted again. The tops of any that 
have been taken off and struck may have similar treatment. 

Cucumbers and Melons. — By this time the former 
plants are getting forward; many of them have been bearing 
some fruit, in consequence of which certain of the branches 
will have left off, and other young ones come into fruiting. 
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For the benefit of the vine, cut away a portion of the oldest 
branches whenever you can do so without destroying useful 
laterals, and if a healthy shoot comes out near the base of 
the old plant, encourage it by making less healthy and 
vigorous portions give way to it. It is also a very good 
plan to peg down a very healthy shoot, and cover it at a 
joint, that it may strike root for itself and thus become as 
it were an independent plant. If this be done in several 
places, the newly rooted portions will grow as vigorously and 
fruit as prolifically as the original plant did. When these 
have rooted well, they may be detached from the parent 
plant, which in time may be removed altogether; for 
Cucumber plants, like everything else, get tired of bearing 
after a certain time. The heat must be kept up by fresh 
linings whenever necessary, for although the weather may 
be warm, bottom heat is essential for quick growth, and the 
Cucumber cannot grow too fast ; watering likewise must be 
attended to. The Melon is so similar in its requirements 
to the above, that it may have precisely the same treatment, 
with the exception that it requires a greater amount of 
heat, and, as the fruit ripens, less water. The heat in the 
daytime, when the fruit is ripening, should be kept up at 
from eighty-five to ninety-five degrees — it will fall enough by 
night. Never allow more than three fruit to grow on a vine 
at one time. 

French Beans. — Any that have nearly finished bear- 
ing may be turned out of the frame to make room for other 
subjects requiring warmth and protection. 

Half-hardy Plants. — All kinds of these that have been 
sheltered during the winter may now be removed to where 
they are most required for decorative purposes. Azaleas, 
Acacias, Daphnes, Rhododendrons, Roses in pots, and 
blooming plants generally, will, towards the end of the 
month, do as well out of doors as in, but if they remain in 
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the frames they must be entirely uncovered during the day ; 
it is at night only that perhaps it would be as well to draw 
the lights over them. 

Pansies and Pinks. — The latter in their blooming 
pots may now be turned into the open air, and bedded out 
properly ; but such as are intended to flower in their pots, 
should be set on boards standing on inverted flower-pots, 
placed in pans of water so that earwigs and other vermin 
may not be able to get to them. The pansies may remain in 
the frame for the convenience of shading, as unless the 
blooms are protected from sun, wind, and rain, they will 
soon go off. Any plants still in their store pots should be at 
once got out into the open ground, or into pots of a proper 
size. It must be understood that both of these in their large 
pots will do very well without shelter, if not intended for 
exhibition, provided they are regularly watered, and kept 
clear of decayed leaves and vermin. 

Polyanthuses and Primroses. — These are both very 
apt to be infested with the red spider if permitted to get dry, 
and as a preventive against these vermin, it will be better 
to turn them out of their pots into a shady border, free 
from snails and slugs. The border should be prepared 
thus : — Take one-fourth of clean loam from rotted turves, 
and mix it up with three-fourths of ordinary mould ; or you 
may put a three-inch dressing of the former all over the 
surface of the bed, and fork it in with nine inches of the soil. 
In this border they may be turned out with their balls 
whole, watered to settle the soil, and shaded for a day or 
two. Here they will grow fast, provided they are watered in 
dry weather, and in a couple of months will be ready for 
parting, if increase is desired. Sow seed of both in pans, to 
be sheltered in a spent hot-bed to germinate. 

Roses. — Any of these in frames and warm compart- 
ments will continue blooming till those out of doors come 
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into flower, provided they are carefully watered whenever 
necessary — every third time with liquid manure. 

Routine. — At this period of the season frames become 
very useful for keeping newly potted plants in, they being 
the better for being deprived of air for a day or two after 
the shift. Many persons turn the frames into hot-beds for 
such subjects as require bottom heat when the plants are 
got rid of, and we do not know that they can be turned to 
better account. 

Sea Kale. — Any that requires forcing should be placed 
in the hot-bed and covered up about the beginning of the 
month, and they will come in before the supply in the open 
ground is ready to cut. For the purpose of keeping up a 
good temperature it will be necessary to surround the frame 
with plenty of hot stable-dung. 

Seeds. — All kinds of seeds of a choice nature, no matter 
whether tender or hardy, should be now sown in pans, pots, 
or boxes, and put into the hot-bed to germinate ; for here 
they will come up quicker, and can be watered with greater 
regularity than could possibly be done in the open ground ; 
and besides this, they can be protected from heavy rains, 
cold winds, and the depredation of birds. There is another 
advantage to be gained by sowing in pots, etc. : they can be 
more evenly distributed, and covered with greater regularity, 
because they can be seen better. 

Small Salads, Radishes, etc. — Unless you are in a 
particular hurry for a further supply of these, there will be 
no necessity to encumber the frame with them this month, 
as the out-of-door crops will be coming up, and there will 
be no dearth of them. 
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JUNE. 

Asparagus. — This has done its work for the present, 
and directions have already been given for clearing the 
bed, and utilizing it for other purposes. 

Auriculas. — These— especially small plants — will be all 
the better for the protection of a frame, if for no other 
reason than that of shading ; but the lights should be tilted, 
the covering slight, and the administration of light and air 
ample. It would be as well to set a brick under each 
corner of the frame, that air may be given below as well as 
above. 

Balsams. — A frame will be found useful for these in all 
conditions of growth, provided it is uncovered by day but 
closed at night. The frame may, if necessary, be converted 
into a hot-bed for these and Cockscombs, the latter requiring 
heat, and the former being forwarded by it, though not 
absolutely requiring it. 

Carnations and Picotees. — These may have precisely 
the same treatment as that recommended last month. 

Cauliflowers. — These may be pricked out into frames 
to strengthen previous to planting out in the open ground. 

Chilies and Capsicums. — Both of these may be 
grown on in the frame from which the Asparagus roots have 
just been removed, which, if too low in temperature, may be 
increased by a fresh lining of hot stable-dung. 

Cinerarias. — As soon as these have done blooming, cut 
down the stems, stir the surface of the soil, throw it out and 
fill up the vacancy with fresh compost, so that the side- 
shoots may root into it, and place the plants in a cold 
frame. Here the side-shoots will grow rapidly, and when 
large enough for the purpose they may be taken off and 
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potted for increase. Such plants as have been bloomed in 
small pots should be shifted into larger ones, and in shifting 
rub off the surface mould, and insert the plants low enough 
in their new pots to allow of the earth coming well up to 
the lower part of the shoots. 

Cucumbers and Melons. — The heat of the hot-bed 
must still be kept up at a proper temperature, otherwise 
they will not fruit as abundantly as they should do. See 
to the trimming of the plants, by removing all used-up 
branches, and giving room to the young shoots which are to 
succeed them. Supply them regularly with air and water; 
the former especially when the sun is powerful. In the 
event of the natural heat declining, it must be renewed with 
a fresh lining of hot stable-dung. Divide the branches 
regularly all over the surface of the bed, and, if too crowded, 
remove non-bearing branches to make room. 

Dahlias. — These must be kept in the cold frame until 
all the planting is finished, when any that are left may be 
plunged somewhere out of the way — very close together — 
merely to grow for stock. Seed may be sown in heat if you 
are desirous of raising new varieties, and have not done so 
before. 

French Beans. — Such of these as began bearing early 
will have become exhausted, and may be turned out of their 
pots ; the soil may then be laid in a heap to sweeten, pre- 
paratory to being used for something else. Later ones in 
bloom and bearing may be put in their place, and these 
must have as much air as can be given without lowering the 
heat of the frame. 

Pansies and Pinks. — These no longer require the 
protection of the frame, and may be turned out into the 
open ground, when they must be shaded from sun, and 
watered freely in hot weather. Seed may be sown in pans 
and placed in the frame to germinate, if not already done. 
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Routine. — Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Daphnes, and 
many other plants in frames, will be all the better now for 
having the lights taken off, or they will draw up weakly; 
but it would even be better to remove them to a shady spot 
in the garden, except those in bloom, which might be taken 
to the greenhouse or some other eligible place where bloom 
is required. Half-hardy subjects, too, are as well in the 
open air as anywhere ; even Geraniums are independent of 
the frame just now. 

Sea Kale. — If a further supply of this vegetable is still 
in demand, you may continue forcing it in the hot-bed in 
the same manner as advised last month. 

Small Salads. — The supply of these need not be 
continued in frames, except so far as to complete the growth 
of such as are already in heat, and have not come to 
maturity. 

Vermin. — In a general way you must look well after 
these; that is to say, drive them away by keeping all the 
pots, plants, and frames clean and free from decayed vege- 
tation. Slugs will often harbour about the bottoms and 
under the rims of pots, and even under the soil ; therefore, 
if there be any indication of a slug or snail on any one of 
the plants, you must not give up searching until you have 
found and destroyed the intruder. 



JULY. 

Balsams and Cockscombs. — These must be shifted 
as they fill their present pots with roots, and returned to the 
frame again as soon as repotted, placing them as near the 
glass as possible. If room is very much required, the 
Balsams may be placed out of doors where they can be 
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sheltered, but, unless it be absolutely necessary to remove 
them, they had better remain where they are for a short 
time longer. Should you have to place them out of doors, 
let them be put where they can have all the benefit of the 
morning and evening, but not the mid-day sun. If you are 
saving seeds, let the plants have the benefit of all the 
weather, and save seed from none but extreme double 
flowers. Cockscombs will bear any amount of heat, light, 
strength of soil, and room ; they should therefore be kept 
near the glass, in a hot-bed the temperature of which is not 
less than eighty degrees. Water them whenever they are 
dry, and give air in the middle of the day when the sun 
has most power, because then it can be administered with- 
out lowering the temperature. 

Capsicums and Chilies. — Both of these may, as soon 
as large enough to be moved, be potted off singly in four- 
inch pots, and placed in a moderate hot-bed to establish 
themselves. 

Cucumbers and Melons. — These must have their 
bottom heat kept up well, by new hot linings, whenever the 
temperature declines, however often that may be. The 
regulation of the shoots, the plentiful admission of fresh 
air (when it can be given without risk), the thinning of 
the fruit (for not more than three should be permitted to 
swell on a vine at the same time), and the continuation of 
the general management of the past two months, are all 
necessary to the well-being of these plants, and must, there- 
fore, on no consideration be overlooked or neglected. 

Newly Budded or Grafted Subjects. — The cold 
frame will be found very handy in summer time for stowing 
away newly budded or grafted trees and plants that require 
no extra heat, but will not flourish when exposed to rain 
and wind. 

Routine. — The various uses to which the cold frame 
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can be put, when not otherwise engaged, causes it to be 
looked upon as one of the necessary adjuncts to the 
amateur's garden, and not without cause; for, in the first 
place, all young plants that require occasional shading are 
mostly put into this structure, for the convenience of 
covering when required, and of keeping them altogether ; 
the handiness with which they can be watered, too, and the 
facility with which they can be covered up in heavy rains, 
are other no less important inducements for transferring 
even young hardy plants to their protection; and, lastly, 
they afford a nice shelter for seedling plants, pricked out in 
pans or pots, to grow into strength before they are planted 
out or potted off, as the case may be. 

Seed-Saving. — If you have a cold frame at liberty, you 
might set it apart to save seeds of any particular subject in. 
For instance, half a dozen Pansies or Petunias, or a like 
number of Verbenas or any other favourites, might very 
easily be grown and harvested in a one-light frame; and 
the value of the seed so saved from a select few of the best 
of any plant that can be found, can alone be appreciated 
by those who have seen the effect in new and improved 
varieties. Now, the frame offers the best medium for pro- 
tection against the injury of the seed by the visits of bees 
from other and inferior productions, by simply fastening a 
piece of net over the frame, so that all intruders are stopped 
out, and whatever you may cross, 01 that may be crossed from 
the good varieties you are working on, you are at least con- 
vinced that nothing inferior has been introduced to lower 
the quality of the seed you have saved. 

Tomatoes. — These no longer need the protection of 
the frame, but will, in fact, be all the better for being turned 
out between the fruit trees on a south wall, if the change 
has not already been made, as directed, at the end of May 
or last month. They do not thrive well in pots ; they re- 
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quire firm nailing to a wall, on account of the great weight 
of fruit they have to bear. As soon as the fruit begins to 
show, the plants should be topped at all the branches, and 
the ends made fast with shreds and nails. It must be re- 
membered that three or four bunches of fruit will be quite 
sufficient to leave on the strongest plants ; therefore, where 
there are more, reduce them to that number, and thin the 
bunches when necessary. 



AUGUST. 

Auriculas. — Many cultivators of this flower differ in 
opinion as to the time at which it should be repotted, but 
we have come to the conclusion that the present is the best 
month to do it in, for several reasons, namely : the plants 
have, in the first place, made all the offsets likely to be 
available for increase ; secondly, they have had a summer's 
growth in the open air ; and, lastly, they have done all they 
are required to do for the time being. To permit them to 
grow any more would be encouraging them to bloom pre- 
maturely in the autumn, and this we do not desire ; your 
best plan, therefore, will be to take each plant singly, turn 
out the ball to see if the roots have reached the side of the 
pot, and if so proceed as follows. If, upon examination, 
the root is found to be healthy, merely trim off the longest 
fibres, and having provided a clean pot, one size larger than 
the old one, fill it one-third with broken crocks, and put soil 
in the form of a cone, highest in the middle. Then, if, on 
removing the plant to be shifted, the centre — which is the 
chief part — of the root be long, it must be shortened to two 
inches below the collar ; and at the same time cut away any 
portion of it that is cankered, even if you have to go ever so 
deep into the root to remove the mischie£ It is the only 
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way of saving it Canker spreads with great rapidity, and in 
a very short space of time will literally eat the root away. 
As soon as you have done the best you can for its preserva- 
tion, place the stump of the root on the centre of the cone, 
and press it down gently, till the collar of the plant is a 
trifle below the rim of the pot, and arrange the fibres regu- 
larly all round. Then fill up with a compost composed of 
two-parts loam from rotted turves, and one part decomposed 
cow-dung, with a little silver sand if necessary, to make it 
porous, pressing it gently to the fibres ; and when the pot 
is filled up to the under part of the leaves, press the whole 
down together — plant as well as soil — so that there shall be 
half an inch of the pot left unfilled, for the convenience of 
watering without having to wait till it runs through. The 
plants, as soon as potted, may be placed in the frame, libe- 
rally watered all over with a rose watering-pot, and shut up 
close for a couple of days. Any offsets with roots that you 
may happen to come across during the operation, may be 
potted off singly in three-inch pots, while those without 
roots should be placed round the edge of four-inch pots, 
and covered with a hand-glass, inside the frame, for a fort- 
night ; by which time, with the aid of a few waterings, they 
will have settled in their places. Healthy, small plants, in 
a growing condition, may be shifted into pots one size larger, 
without disturbing the balls. Water occasionally — that is 
to say, only when absolutely necessary — after repotting; 
shade from the mid-day sun, if very powerful, but not other- 
wise; let them have the full benefit of warm and gentle 
showers, by removing the lights from the frame, and they 
will progress favourably. 

Balsams. — These must be repotted from time to time, 
as the pots they occupy become filled with roots ; and as 
long as you require them to grow it will be necessary to 
pick off the bloom buds, for they cease to grow as soon as 
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they begin to flower. In our opinion these plants are hand- 
some in any stage of growth, so long as the side branches 
are well developed, and as such we recommend their being 
allowed to bloom early. It will be necessary to water them 
once a day, as they absorb a good deal of moisture 
naturally, and for this reason it is advisable, when potting, 
to sink them low enough in the pots to allow of an inch 
for holding water, so that filling the pot up to the rim will 
be sufficient, without having to wait for it to run through. 
They may also be planted in the open ground, without dis- 
sturbing the ball, for decorative purposes, wherever required. 

Bulbs. — Any of these needed for early flowering should 
be potted at once for that purpose, and placed in a cold 
frame, not only for the sake of protection, but also for the 
convenience of watering, and examining occasionally, with 
a view to ascertaining their condition as to soundness, etc. 
This plan is, in our opinion, preferable to burying the pots 
in the ordinary way, because the growth they then make is 
far more healthy than the shoots produced underground ; 
and, besides, they can be more easily got at when required 
for forcing. The most desirable kinds for forcing early are 
Crocuses, Hyacinths, Narcissus, and Tulips, all of which may 
be grown three in a forty-eight sized pot, with the exception 
of Crocuses, six or eight of which would not be too many. 

Capsicums and Chilies. — It is necessary to keep 
these growing in a hot-bed until they ripen their fruit, as the 
greater the heat in which these things are brought to 
maturity, the higher will be the flavour. They are also very 
showy plants, the latter especially, and when grown well, 
their green and red fruit look positively handsome. 

Cockscombs. — These, to do well, must have plenty of 
heat, abundance of moisture, and be kept as near the 
glass as possible. They should be shifted into larger pots 
as soon as those they are in become filled with roots ; 
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and when they have attained a tolerable size, they may be 
transferred to the greenhouse, or, in fact, wherever they are 
most wanted. 

Cucumbers and Melons. — Fresh linings must be given 
to the beds whenever necessary, and when the frame be- 
comes crowded all old branches should be removed, but as 
many of the young bearing shoots preserved as possible. 
When cutting away the old growth, search back for the most 
healthy shoots nearest the base. The general treatment of 
the plants should be always alike in many respects ; such, for 
instance, as getting rid of useless wood, encouraging young 
bearing shoots, shading from the extreme heat of the sun, 
giving air in mild weather, and covering up at night if the 
wind be at all cold. Young shoots of any favourite sort 
should be pegged down to strike root, and when ready may 
be separated from the parent plants, for transferring to 
another hot-bed. As regards the latter, only three fruit 
should be allowed to a vine, unless the shoots are pegged 
down at the best joints, when more may be allowed, because 
the roots at the joints will enable the vine to support a 
greater number. Water the plants occasionally, but not 
before they need it ; cover up at night, and do not remove 
the lights in windy weather till the sun is pretty powerful. 

Pansies and Pinks. — These are always in demand 
when nicely grown in pots; the former especially so, be- 
cause, by constantly taking off the side-shoots, you may 
always have them in a condition for either potting or plant- 
ing out, as the case may be. Pinks, if piped at the proper 
time, root readily, and may then be potted off or planted 
out for blooming ; but these, if in small pots, require water- 
ing frequently, because they very soon get dry, but until 
they are thoroughly so they do not need moisture. Keep 
the lights off the frame in mild weather, but cover up when 
it is the reverse, and by night 
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Repairing Broken Glass, and Painting. — This 
season of the year is the most eligible for work of this 
description, because the weather is such that the frames 
are, comparatively speaking, at your service for that pur- 
pose ; it being, as a rule, only necessary to keep them 
closed at night. In the daytime, therefore, remove every 
broken pane of glass and put in good ones ; also examine 
the woodwork, and where any repairs are necessary do them 
at once; then remove all loose putty to make room for 
new, and paint both the interior and exterior of the struc- 
tures, as they wall be required next month for housing the 
various plants. 

Routine. — The garden frame, either hot or cold, is, as 
we have said before, one of the most useful appendages to 
the amateur's garden, and especially so where there is no 
greenhouse. Everybody can manage to get an ordinary 
one, two, or three light frame, and many plants only require 
shelter from sun, rain, and cold winds. This, without 
artificial heat even, will, with ample covering, keep out 
frost — the worst enemy the amateur cultivator has to con- 
tend with. 

Seedlings. — Any of these, choice enough to be worth 
the trouble, may be at once pricked out round the edges of 
pots, and be placed in a frame, to be shut up in cold, windy, 
or rainy weather, and protected or exposed, as considered 
necessary — an excess of either being dangerous. 

Subjects of a Miscellaneous Character. — Many 
varieties of plants may be grown in frames with advan- 
tage, because they afford the greatest facilities for shading 
from sun, protecting from rain, and regulating the quantity 
of water that each plant should receive. Choice plants, too, 
intended to be seeded from, should always be placed in 
a frame if possible, because if a few of the best of any 
flowers are thus grown and sheltered for seed, they are 

M 
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almost certain to produce seedlings superior to the parents, 
or at all events equal to them. 



SEPTEMBER. 

Auriculas. — These, if treated as advised last month, 
are already in their places and well established by this time, 
and must have as much air as possible, consistent with the 
weather. It is just possible that a few decayed leaves may 
require picking off, and important that all be examined to 
see that their drainage is complete, or otherwise it is impos- 
sible for them to flourish as they should do. 

Bulbs. — For forcing these are indispensable; and all 
the various kinds, as Amaryllis, Campernels, Crocuses, 
Hyacinths, Jonquils, Tulips (early), and the like, should 
be procured as soon as possible for potting during the 
month. The practice of burying them and taking them 
up as they are wanted is very general; but, as we have 
before said, placing them in a frame is by far the best 
method. The great object is to keep them back till they 
are wanted for forcing, and a frame will do this, provided it 
is covered so as to exclude the light ; all we require is to 
afford them the means of growing at the root, instead of 
growing in the bulb, and making long shoots at the expense 
of the bulb itself, thereby exhausting its strength. If, how- 
ever, they are kept cool, moderately moist, shaded from 
sun, and placed in good soil, all the growth they make will 
be natural, and for a long time confined to the root itself. 
When removing them from the frame for forcing, select those 
which are inclined to shoot first ; and when they all show 
symptoms of starting, remove the dark covering, or other- 
wise the shoots will be colourless, as is the case when they 

buried. The great beauty in all plants of this descrip- 
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tion is a dwarf, healthy foliage and short stem, and this 
can never be realized when they have shot perhaps a couple 
of inches under any covering. The first batch to be forced 
may be put into the hot-bed the beginning of this month, to 
be followed by a second in three weeks' time, and thus a 
succession may be kept up for several months. The Vanthol 
Tulips, though not the best, are the earliest, and as there 
are five or six varieties that will all come in at once, they are 
decidedly worth growing. They should be potted three in 
a four-inch pot ; Crocuses, half a dozen in the same sized 
pot. Narcissus vary in size : the large kinds, which bloom 
in bunches, may be potted singly ; the smaller sorts, which 
throw up only one or two blooms, may be three in a four-inch 
pot. Campernels and Jonquils may be three in a similar 
sized pot ; and when it is considered that if they are left in a 
cold frame they will scarcely bloom before April, and some 
not till May, the advantage of getting some in flower in the 
early part of December, by forcing, will be self-evident. 

Carnations and Picotees. — The layers that have 
rooted well may be at once taken off and potted in plain 
loam from rotted turves, or if this is not ready to hand, in 
a mixture of two-thirds maiden loam and one-third leaf 
mould. Let there be a pair of plants in each pot, placed 
close to the edge, and facing each other. Put them in a 
frame, give them a good watering, and close down the lights 
for a day or two. 

Cauliflowers. — Room must be found in a frame for a 
few of these to stand over the winter. For this purpose 
they may be either potted or planted pretty close together 
at the bottom of the frame ; the former is the best plan if 
you can spare the pots, as they can then be turned into the 
open ground, when the time comes round, without receiving 
a check. 

Cinerarias. — Those in seed-pans may be potted off at 
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once, three in a four-inch pot, at equal distances round the 
edge. Any old plants of approved sorts may be parted, if 
not already done ; and if they are, and have grown so as to 
touch each other, let them be shifted singly into three-inch 
pots at once. 

Cucumbers and Melons.— New hot-beds may be 
made to begin by the time the others become exhausted, 
or you may add fresh linings to the old ones where they 
merely require a little more heat. If you pegged down 
some of the promising young shoots, as advised last month, 
they will be in a proper condition to start with. One great 
advantage in plants so raised is that you know your sort, 
and that is more than you can say of seedling plants always ; 
for they will sometimes sport, be as careful as you may. 
Should you make any new beds, treat them as you did the 
others; and see that the plants in the old ones continue 
bearing until they can be replaced by more vigorous vines. 

Geraniums. — Any choice sorts required for stock must 
be potted up at once from the beds and borders, and placed 
in a frame for that purpose. 

Pansies and Pinks. — The former, intended for pot 
culture, must be potted singly in three-inch pots ; and when 
you have taken off all the cuttings you want, trim them up 
neatly, and they will do for bedding out when the time 
comes round. The latter should be potted in the same 
kind of compost as Carnations. Four-inch pots will be large 
enough to hold a pair, and these, when ready, may also be 
placed in the frame. 

Polyanthuses and Primroses. — If you intend grow- 
ing any of these in pots, it is time they were placed in four- 
inch ones, and sheltered in a frame immediately afterwards. 

Potting. — Almost all kinds of flowers and plants may 
be potted now, either for forcing or protecting in frames 
through the autumn and winter months; especially any 
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now in the open ground. In every case water well after 
the shift, to settle the soil nicely about the roots. The 
following is a compost that will suit very nearly every- 
thing : — Turves from an old loamy pasture, cut three inches 
thick and laid in a heap to rot, and rubbed through a sieve 
that would pass a hazel-nut, one barrowful ; peat earth full 
of fibre of a light spongy nature, such as is used for Heaths, 
a quarter of a barrowful ; and cow-durg rotted into mould, 
a quarter of a barrowful. If the loam be friable and a 
little sandy, nothing else is requisite but to mix the materials 
well together, and sift through the loam sieve ; if, however, 
the loam is inclined to adhesiveness, a little silver sand may 
be added to open the pores, but not more than a tenth of 
the whole bulk of loam. 

Routine. — Frames are a kind of temporary refuge for 
anything and everything they will hold, previous to placing 
them in their respective winter quarters; but in all cases 
the lights must be taken off, pulled back, or tilted, whenever 
the weather is sufficiently fine to allow of its being done 
without risk. 

Seedlings. — All these things in pots should be kept no 
longer exposed to the chances of frost ; for a very slight one 
will frequently penetrate the sides of a pot, and do a great 
deal of harm in a very short time. Seedlings in pans, 
whether hardy or not, are safer in frames than out of doors 
after August, at the best of times; therefore pot up all 
young ones that could not stand the winter unprotected, 
and place them in frames until removed into the greenhouse 
or elsewhere. 

Seed-Sowing. — Many cultivators consider that autumn 
is preferable to the spring for sowing such subjects as Auri- 
culas and Polyanthus, and we consider so too, because 
we then get an earlier and stronger display of bloom, they 
having had the winter to perfect their growth. In sowing 
at that time, however, it will be necessary to place the pots 
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or pans containing the seed in the frame, not only for 
the purpose of protecting them from frost, but that they 
may be watered with greater facility, for when seeds are once 
sown they must never be permitted to get dry. Having once 
swelled and been allowed to get dry again, the chances are 
that they will not germinate ; but if sown under favourable 
circumstances, with the soil damp and in proper order to 
set the seed swelling directly, they will come up at once, 
and produce nice stocky plants. In the case of delicate 
seeds, it is a very good plan to cover the surface of the soil 
in the pots or pans with damp moss, and not remove it till 
the seeds appear above ground. 

Subjects for Forcing. — A frame must be devoted to 
these things, preparatory to their being taken to the hot-bed 
for that purpose ; in fact, it is a safe place for all dwarf 
plants in pots that require heat by-and-by. 

Verbenas. — Any choice varieties in the open ground 
should be potted up at once in pots just large enough to 
hold their roots, and, after being cut back to a suitable size, 
placed in a frame. Here they will soon produce plenty of 
cuttings, which may be taken off as soon as large enough, 
and struck for increase. 



OCTOBER. 

Asparagus. — This month you may get a hot-bed ready 
for forcing a few roots of this vegetable, so that it may be 
in readiness for planting in November. The dung, if five 
feet in thickness, will settle down to four, which will not be 
too much, considering that it will have to heat a good thick- 
ness of soil ; then, having procured the requisite number of 
three-year-old plants that have not been worked, start your 
bed the first week in next month. After you have finished 
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the hot-bed, put six inches of good loam and dung, well 
incorporated, over the dung, covering the entire surface 
both inside and outside the frame, which then put on ; close 
the lights, and it will be ready for use. 

Auriculas. — Very little water will be necessary for these 
just now, but at the same time they must not be allowed to 
flag. Remove yellow leaves ; examine the drainage to see 
that it is perfect, and if defective, remedy it ; give all the air 
you can, consistent with safety ; shade from very hot sun ; 
and close the frame on the windward side when it blows 
northerly or easterly. Be very careful of seedlings in pans, 
as, unless properly attended to, they will not make good 
plants. 

Bulbous Roots. — These, if not already seen to, may 
be at once placed in a frame and covered up from the light 
for a time. They will be required very shortly for forcing, 
but they may remain in the dark until then. Crocuses, 
early Tulips, Hyacinths, Jonquils, Narcissus, etc., may be 
all treated alike, and on no account allowed to get dry at 
any time. 

Camellias. — These may have precisely similar treat- 
ment to that recommended for Azaleas, etc., of which we 
shall speak further on. 

Carnations and Picotees. — See that these are put 
into a frame at once, if you have not done so already, and 
while there do not give them too much wet, as they, like the 
Auricula, do not require it — in fact, cannot stand it The 
lights should be opened whenever the weather is open and 
mild, but closed when it is the reverse. 

Cauliflowers. — Prick out a few of these plants in 
frames to be protected through the winter, as they will not 
stand severe weather in the open ground. 

Cucumbers and Melons. — New hot-beds may be 
made for the former, if required, and some of the healthiest 
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shoots of approved roots of last year may be layered, so as to 
make plants by the time the bed is ready for their reception. 
We have already told you how to make the bed, and there- 
fore there will be no necessity to repeat the method. Two 
great advantages are to be gained by layering : first, you will 
know them to be true ; and, secondly, they will begin bearing 
sooner than plants raised from seed. You must be guided 
in a great measure by the condition of your old hot-beds as 
to the advisability of constructing new ones ; that is to say, 
whether it would not be better to re-line those already at 
work, and let them go on for a bit longer, in preference to 
making new ones and waiting a while for the result. If you 
decide in favour of the latter plan, you will find ample 
instructions for doing so under the head of January. As it 
is too late for planting the latter now, your best plan will 
be to re-line the old bed so as to raise the temperature of 
it, unless a healthy shoot or two can be layered as in the 
case of the Cucumber, when it would then be like con- 
tinuing the original plant ; still, it is very doubtful whether 
the flavour of a Melon raised in the winter would be suf- 
ficiently good to be worth the trouble. 

Pansies and Pinks. — The principal object in potting 
these is because they can then be more readily sheltered 
during inclement weather. They do not require much heat — 
in fact, none but what the cold frame will afford them — 
because they are not required to grow fast ; but, as they are 
usually in small pots, and, as a rule, mostly small plants, a 
very slight frost would seriously injure, if it did not abso- 
lutely kill them. Both of them require frequent watering, 
and all the air that can be given with safety. 

Polyanthuses and Primroses. — These, while in 
frames, must never go short of water, for if once permitted 
to get dry, they would very soon be attacked by the red, 
spider. Examine the roots frequently, and where you find 
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they have filled their pots, shift them at once into others a 
size larger. ' For the purpose of shading them from the sun 
during the hottest part of the day, a mat will be found 
sufficient, but the lights must be tilted for the purpose of 
giving air, whenever the weather is at all warm. 

Rhododendrons and Azaleas. — Such of these as have 
set their buds may be pruned so far as to remove any shoots 
that have no bloom buds, and are detrimental to the form of 
the plant. In selecting the plants, give the preference to 
those that were forced last year ; but if compelled to resort 
to new ones, choose such as are full of bloom buds and 
moderate in size. As soon as you have trimmed them up 
to your own liking, give them a good watering, and shut 
them up in the cold frame, unless the weather be mild, when 
they may have all the air that can be given, as anything 
short of a frost will not hurt them, unless it be damp, which 
they cannot stand. 

Roses. — Look over any that were forced last year and 
see if they require a shift, which they most likely will, and if 
they do, perform the operation at once. Then prune them 
carefully, making every allowance for the new growth, into 
a nice shape, removing at the time all weakly shoots and 
branches that grow inwards, as well as thinning them where 
too crowded ; after which you may place them in the cold 
frame preparatory to removing them to the hot-bed for 
forcing. 

Routine. — Everything needing protection must now be 
placed in its winter quarters, and for most things requiring 
protection there is nothing more suitable than the cold 
frame. In a word, whatever you have no room for in the 
greenhouse, must be consigned to the above shelter, in 
addition to those plants which may be said to be at 
home there. One thing, however, must not be overlooked, 
and that is the admission of air on all favourable occa- 
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sions. Watering is another duty which must not be neg- 
lected. 

Rhubarb and Sea Kale. — The forcing of the former is 
so simple that you have merely to put a few roots close 
together in a spent hot-bed, cover them with an inch or two 
of soil, and they will produce well-flavoured sticks from 
Christmas to Midsummer. They would even do without 
any soil at all in any warm place, but where you require 
handsome produce in any quantity, the first plan is the best 
The latter is' mostly forced in pots made for the purpose, 
but a much more easy plan is to place a number of roots in 
a hot-bed, side by side, as close as they will go, and just 
cover the crowns with a little soil. In a very short time 
they will have made considerable growth, when they may be 
cut for use. They will require occasional watering, but 
only when dry, and then the water should be of the same 
temperature as the bed. 

Subjects of a Miscellaneous Character. — Cinera- 
rias, scarlet Geraniums, Verbenas, and other greenhouse 
plants must be protected in frames during frosty weather ; 
and not only so, but the frames must be covered up like- 
wise, for if once the plants get frozen it is a chance whether 
they ever recover. 

Violets. — These may be kept in pots in the cold frame 
until wanted for forcing ; but while there they must not be 
watered too frequently. 



NOVEMBER. 

Asparagus. — As a rule the forcing of this vegetable is 
generally begun later in the season, but there is no reason 
why it should not be done now as well as at any time. A 
full description of the way to accomplish the work will be 
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found in the calendar for January, to which we refer our 
readers who do 'not know how to set about it. All we need 
say here is, that it will grow in any temperature above forty 
degrees, but in greater heat it would shoot more rapidly, 
without any particular management beyond that of watering, 
when necessary, with water the same temperature as the 
hot-bed, and cutting when sufficiently forward for the 
purpose. 

Auriculas. — Of all plants these need the most care and 
attention, for they are very ticklish subjects. When we say 
" the most," we do not wish to infer that they require a great 
deal, but that what is necessary must on no account be 
neglected ; that is to say, the January advice must be strictly 
observed from the day they are placed in the frame till the 
time they are taken out again. In other words, they must 
have plenty of air in favourable weather, abundance of light 
at all times, ample room to grow in, shade when the sun is 
very powerful, and water when necessary, but that will not 
be very often. 

Carnations and Picotees. — Three things are neces- 
sary just now for these, namely, plenty of air in mild 
weather, sufficient water to prevent their actually flagging, 
and to be kept entirely free from damp at all times. For 
further particulars we refer you to the directions given in 
January. 

Cinerarias. — These, although they will not bear the 
slightest frost, need as much air as can possibly be given ; 
therefore it will be necessary to watch them narrowly, that 
you may take the first and every favourable opportunity to 
administer it. They must not, in fact, be covered close, 
except in very severe weather ; and when it is necessary to 
shade them, which it will be occasionally, the lights must be 
tilted at all the four corners with bricks or flower-pots, that 
the air may have a free circulation underneath them. 
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Early Tulips. — If you intend to force any of these, 
the sooner you get them potted and placed in a cold frame 
the better, to remain there until taken to the hot-bed. We 
have already said that all they require for some time is 
watering occasionally. They are easily kept back, because 
it is not necessary to cover them against frost, and by sub- 
stituting boards, or something of the kind, in lieu of glass, 
their growth will be retarded, and that is what is just now 
wanted. They will be making root at first, but it will be 
advisable to exclude sun until they begin to shoot upwards 
from their bulbs ; and then they must have light, or they will 
grow up sickly, as most things do when covered. 

Favourite Bulbs. — All the spring kinds, such as Cro- 
cuses, Fritillarias, Hyacinths, Narcissus, Snowdrops, etc., 
should be now in a cold frame, where the light can be ex- 
cluded by covering with some material of a nature calcu- 
lated to have that effect, until such time as it may be 
deemed advisable to remove them to the forcing frame. 
They should not be removed to the latter structure all at 
one time ; on the contrary, we should recommend the first 
batch to be placed in the hot-bed at once, the second in a 
fortnight's time, and so on until the whole of them have 
been forced ; but, commence when you will, there should be 
a sufficient number potted to keep up a succession until 
May at least 

French Beans. — These will force now as well as they 
would in January, and by getting them into the hot-bed at 
once you will have them so much earlier, which is an advan- 
tage where there is a great call for this vegetable. Three or 
four seeds should be sown in a six-inch pot, watered, and 
placed in the cold frame for a short time, previous to putting 
them in the hot-bed. 

Fuchsias. — These can be hastened very considerably by 
forcing ; and the same rule applies to them as it does to 
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other things, namely, to avoid sudden changes from cold 
to heat, and vice versd. In fact, by adopting this method of 
culture, they may be got into bloom weeks earlier than their 
usual time, without drawing them up, and where they have 
begun their new growth, it may, and indeed should, be 
taken off and used as cuttings, if wanted ; but taken off 
it must be, for if allowed to remain on the plant it would 
greatly tend to weaken it. 

Pansies and Finks. — These plants, when confined in 
pots, are far more tender than when cultivated in the open 
ground, because a frost that would take little or no effect 
upon them there, on account of its being unable to enter 
the ground sufficiently deep to hurt the roots, would very 
soon find its way through the sides of a pot. Nevertheless, 
the sides of a frame must be tilted in fine weather for the 
purpose of giving air, which they cannot do without for 
any length of time, and the plants must have water as soon 
as dry. 

Polyanthuses and Primroses. — Examine these for 
slugs, and destroy all you catch, otherwise the plants will 
suffer greatly from their depredations. Give air by tilting 
the lights ; a little sun ; water, when they are dry, but not 
otherwise ; and as much light as ever you can. 

Roses. — These require unremitting attention ; that is to 
say, you must begin forcing early, and go on very slowly, or 
they are sure to draw up weakly, and that will be fatal to 
them, for nothing looks worse than a host of sticks and ties, 
which they would require if such were the case. Like 
Geraniums, they almost require a frame to themselves, and 
if you can spare the room, should have it. When the 
green-fly is troublesome, and it frequently is, it can only be 
got rid of by fumigation with tobacco, and the sooner you 
apply the remedy the better ; after which, syringe them well 
with clean water to dislodge any that may be only partially 
suffocated. 
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Rhododendrons and Azaleas. — These should both 
be taken into the frame, a few at a time, due regard being 
had to the number required, and the time at which they are 
wanted in bloom. Water when necessary, and give air at 
every favourable opportunity, by tilting the lights a trifle. 

Rhubarb and Sea Kale. — The former is, in a general 
way, begun earlier in the season; but if you still require a 
supply, it is one of those things that can be forced at almost 
any time. That is to say, if the roots are merely thrown into 
a place where there is moderate heat, it will grow ; but, of 
course, if you require handsome sticks, it will be necessary to 
take a little extra trouble; and, as "anything worth growing 
is worth growing well," we see no reason why you should 
not pay proper attention to its culture. Potting is the best 
plan to adopt ; and having so treated a sufficient number of 
roots, put them into a frame, the temperature of which is 
not above forty degrees, and they will shoot well But in a 
higher temperature they will do better ; therefore we should 
recommend the latter course. Much about the same treat- 
ment will do for the latter, and there is no necessity to 
repeat the instructions already given. 

Routine. — Everything that requires temporary shelter, 
without heat, may be safely transferred to the cold frame 
for protection. Flowers of many kinds will be quite at 
home in such a structure ; so, indeed, will Cauliflowers and 
several other vegetables; but Cauliflowers are the chief 
things to look to now, and they may be planted in the 
frame six inches apart — having first filled it with good loam 
and dung to within six inches of the glass — carefully watered 
in, and then they will require nothing but plenty of air, 
very little water, clearing of dead leaves, and protection 
from frost. 

Small Salads. — The forcing of the various kinds, such 
as Radishes, Onions for drawing young, Lettuces, Endive, 
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and the like, may be commenced this month as well as 
at any time, provided there is a demand for it. All these 
things, however, must have as much air as can be given 
without lowering the heat of the bed, and water sufficient to 
prevent their becoming too dry. 



DECEMBER. 

Asparagus. — A hot-bed may be made this month for 
the purpose of forcing this vegetable, in precisely the same 
manner as directed for Cucumbers, of which we treated in 
January ; and when you have put on a three-inch layer of 
soil, and the heat is genial, procure a sufficient number of 
three-year-old roots, and place them on the surface, spread- 
ing out the roots, but putting the plants as close to each 
other as you can. Cover the roots with another three inches 
of soil, and when done, shut up the frame, only giving air to 
let the steam out. As soon as the heat has come to the 
surface, another inch or two of soil will be necessary for 
those who like a long, hard, uneatable stalk, but for others 
who look at Asparagus in its proper light — as a delicacy — no 
more soil is necessary, because the crowns of the root are 
already not less than a couple of inches below the surface. 

Bulbs. — Pots of Campernels, early Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Jonquils, Narcissus, etc, may be brought into the green- 
house or elsewhere, for succession, or as a beginning, if 
you have only just thought about the matter. These will 
require a good deal of water, and as much air as can 
safely be given without the risk of a check, which would be 
fatal to them. They should be sent from the frame a few 
at a time, that the supply may be kept up for a considerable 
period; otherwise, if they all flower at once, the novelty 
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will be over before we have other things ready to succeed 
them. 

Cucumbers and Melons. — These are forced in 
various ways, but in our opinion there is no better medium 
for them than the ordinary hot-bed, because it is within 
everybody's means, and the dung, when done with, is worth 
as much as when it was hot. Supposing you mean to com- 
mence at once — and there is no reason why you should not, 
provided the hot-bed is ready — your first business will be to 
procure plants, if possible, and place one under the centre 
of each light ; but if you have to sow the seed, put a few in 
a pot, and place them in the hot-bed to germinate. As soon 
as up, pot them off singly in a three-inch pot, or a couple of 
plants in a four-inch pot; give them a little water, and 
replace them in the bed to establish themselves. As soon 
as they have two good rough leaves, and the plants keep 
growing, pinch off the top of the shoot to encourage a side 
growth ; and when a couple of side-shoots make their 
appearance, 4he plants will be ready to put into the frame. 
Now comes the question whether the same hot-bed will do 
to fruit them in. If the heat has declined, and most pro- 
bably it will have done, it can easily be reinstated by 
removing some of the cold dung that projects beyond the 
frame, till you come to the warmer portion, and line it well 
with hot stable-dung, not less than two feet thick all round. 
This will tend to bring up the heat, which must never be 
less than fifty-eight degrees during the night, nor seventy- 
five by day. If the heat has declined a good deal when 
the plants are ready to go out, which is not very likely, 
keep it for other subjects, and put your Cucumbers into newly 
constructed beds. The Melons may have precisely the same 
treatment, with the exception that they require a greater 
amount of heat to ripen them. 

French Beans. — These may be sown three or four in 
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a six-inch pot, and according to your requirements, so you 
must regulate the number of pots. This month is as good as 
any for sowing, provided you have not already done so; and 
when ready place them in the cold frame for a short time 
before putting them in the hot-bed. Water them whenever 
the soil gets dry, but not before, and give air whenever 
it can be administered without lowering the temperature of 
the bed. 

Herbaceous Plants. — A considerable number of these 
force well, and as almost any flower is welcome out of 
season, there is every reason for growing them in this 
manner. The Dahlia can be as well bloomed in June as at 
any time ; but this is regarded more as a garden flower than 
suitable for a house, and for this reason it is rarely forced, 
except for the purpose of propagation. The Dielytra specta- 
bilis forces admirably, and is an elegant plant, both in 
itself and in bouquets. Stocks, of which we shall speak 
further on, and Mignonette force well, though annuals ; but 
they are mostly got up and forwarded in very gentle heat, 
and ought not, properly, to be bloomed in a high temperature. 
As they are very apt to draw, they are chiefly sown 
in frames, in very slight hot-beds, and are perhaps better 
without heat at all ; but as they must be treated according 
to the time they are wanted in flower, it is occasionally 
necessary to raise them in that manner. Pinks and 
Pansies will bear forwarding in this way; but, as we 
have already said enough about them, we need not further 
enlarge upon the subject In fact, whatever it is desirable 
to produce early in the season can be forced by degrees, 
beginning with very little heat, and gradually raising the 
temperature. 

Herbs. — We have said nothing about these; but, as they 
are occasionally required out of season, it is only right to 
inform our readers that such subjects as Fennel, Mint, and, 

N 
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in fact, many other kinds, may be potted up out of the 
ground, and forced two months before their time, by placing 
them this month in an ordinary hot-bed. 

Rhubarb and Sea Kale. — These may both be forced 
now in the same manner as we have recommended for 
Asparagus, except that the whole frame may be filled with 
leaves, and covered with boards in lieu of glass, for the 
latter. The former does not require — in short, it is better 
without — a dark, close covering, and therefore should have 
a frame to itself, in which there is sufficient heat to encourage 
speedy growth. 

Roses. — We know of no flower that is more worthy of 
the gardener's skill than these; and taking into consideration 
the beautiful specimens that we come across from time to 
time, and many of them grown by amateurs, we consider 
we are as much indebted to them as to the professional 
gardener. It is, or should be, the aim of a gardener, pro- 
fessional or amateur, to give proof that, in the cultivation of 
these, sticks and ties are by no means necessary, provided 
the plant is reared, as it should be, in a manner calculated 
to ensure robust habit and undeniable strength; and to 
guarantee this the cultivator must begin by pruning care- 
fully whatever plants he may intend to force, not leaving a 
single inch of weak wood. If standards, keep the head 
clear of any inward branches, let the pots be ample, 
and remember that the plants forced last season will force 
better this, if their after growth has been taken care of 
and their wood has been permitted to ripen thoroughly. 
Put these into the frame at once, after having cut back all 
the ripe wood to two eyes, unless you care to retain more 
to improve the form of the plant Cut away every portion 
that is weak and unripe. 

Routine. — We have now arrived at a time when no 
change whatever is necessary in the treatment of anything. 
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for a month at any rate. The three months in the winter 
can scarcely be calculated upon. They may be frosty, and 
you know what to do in that case. It may be wet, it may 
be fine, but the months are as likely to be one as the other. 
November may be frosty, December mild and fine, and 
January wet, or the weather may be reversed. All we can 
do under the circumstances is to take a cursory glance at 
the various departments, and give such hints as may turn 
out failures, or partially so, and our readers must take them 
for what they are worth. For instance, we may say, " Cover 
against frost," and there may be none ; but it must be re- 
membered that the most severe occasionally succeeds warm 
fine days. We may say, " Provide for fine weather," and it 
may be bad ; or, " Look out for bad weather," and it may turn 
out exceedingly fine ; still, we are not exactly to know to a 
day what the weather may turn out, and therefore, if we tell 
you to do a certain thing at a certain time and the weather 
prevents you, do it as soon as you can afterwards. 

Small Salads. — These, of every description, may be 
sown and raised in hot-beds this month, or if you prefer it, 
and are in no immediate want of a succession, you may 
defer the work till next month. 

Stocks. — The seed of these may be sown at any time, 
and, with protection, can be had in bloom from February 
to October. They may be sown now, to be kept in cold 
frames through the winter, and treated as follows : — Take a 
pan, sow the seed thinly and evenly all over the surface, 
cover them lightly, and set them in a hot-bed to germinate. 
As soon as they are large enough, prick them out into 
other pans, not more than an inch apart, and continue 
growing them in heat until they are an inch and a half 
high, when they may have a shift. They should then be 
potted off, three in a forty-eight-sized pot, either for flower- 
ing or planting in the beds and borders. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TOOLS. 

The Kinds required, with Full Instructions for 

Using them. 

The Spade is an implement employed for digging 
and trenching; the former operation being the act of 
thrusting this tool into the ground as far as it will go, by- 
pressing the iron blade with the left foot, and when the 
earth is lifted, by a twist of the right hand, turning it up- 
side down. The latter operation is accomplished by first 
digging a row of spadefuls all along one end or side of 
the piece of land to be trenched, and removing the earth 
taken up, to the other end, then digging out a second row, 
which should be placed with the first. You will then be 
able to place the second top spits, or spadefuls, at the 
bottom of the ditch, if we may so term it, and the bottom 
spadefuls on the top of them, by which means the bottom 
soil is brought to the surface, and that which was the top 
put at the bottom. When you have completed the work, 
fill the last opening with the earth taken out of the first, 
and it will be ready for cropping. 

The Rake is a tool used for levelling newly turned up 
ground, burying seeds, removing rubbish, and the like, by 
a series of backwards and forward movements, and should 
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be done with a very light hand, otherwise the operator 
will do more harm than good. 

The Hoe is of essential service for clearing away 
weeds, thinning the various crops, loosening the surface of 
the soil, drawing drills, earthing up, etc. It should be 
handled somewhat like a chopper, but not with any great 
force, bringing it towards you at each blow given, in a 
slanting position. Of this implement there should be at 
least two sizes — one with a long handle, for weeding, re- 
moving rubbish, and drawing drills, etc. ; and a short-handled, 
small bladed one, for thinning crops. 

The Dutch Hoe is requisite for loosening the surface 
soil, and also for cutting up weeds. This should be pushed 
before you at a depth of from two to three inches, so as 
to cut up and divide anything in the shape of wild plants, 
or such things as you are desirous of removing from the 
various beds and borders. 

The Trowel will be found very useful in trans- 
planting, as by the aid of this tool you will be able to 
remove small plants from one place to another without 
injuring their tender fibres ; it will also be found very con- 
venient for lifting small quantities of soil, when it is necessary 
to place a little fresh compost of any kind round about a 
particular plant. 

The Spud is in form not unlike a chisel, with a long 
handle, and is very convenient for cutting up Docks and 
other deeply rooted weeds, removing suckers round fruit 
trees, and other things which cannot be reached by the hoe. 

The Barrow is useful beyond description, for the 
removal of manure, litter, and so forth for the purpose of 
protection against frost, and a host of other things too 
numerous to mention, which cannot well be moved about 
by hand. 

The Hand or Rubbish Basket is second to the 
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barrow, and answers a similar purpose on a small scale ; that 
is to say, it will be found very convenient for collecting 
stones, leaves, and other objectionable matter that you 
may come across when sowing, or raking the beds and 
borders previous to and after planting. 

The Shears are necessary adjuncts to every depart- 
ment of the garden, namely, for clipping Grass verges, 
regulating Quick and other edgings, and, in fact, for every 
purpose where the knife cannot be used without waste of time. 

The Praning-Knife, as its name indicates, is used 
for the purpose of regulating and keeping in order fruit 
and other trees and bushes, so that we can ensure a healthy 
and prolific return for the labour bestowed upon their 
management. 

The Small Saw is frequently needed in grafting, 
where the stocks are of a description too tough for the 
pruning-knife — the surface being afterwards carefully 
smoothed with the latter instrument. 

The Large Saw is required for the lopping of trees 
and branches which are too large for the small saw and the 
knife. 

The Pick- Axe is a very useful tool for more purposes 
than one. In turning gravel walks, for instance, you cannot 
do very well without it ; then, again, in removing heaps of 
stones or firmly imbedded rubbish, you will find it essential, 
for until the mass is loosened a bit, you will be unable to 
thrust the shovel into it; and as these operations must be 
performed from time to time, the easier they can be accom- 
plished the better. 

The Budding-Knife is used for budding, grafting, 
etc., and is positively indispensable in every well-regulated 
establishment. Its particular work could not well be per- 
formed with the ordinary garden knife, and should therefore 
never be attempted. 
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The Watering-Pot, of which you should have several 
sizes, is a positive necessity, for the purpose of giving 
moisture to plants both in and out of doors, and for want 
of which they would suffer very considerably in dry and hot 
weather. For indoor work a small one, with a three-feet 
spout and fine rose, will be found convenient, because you 
can reach plants on a back shelf; but for outdoor purposes 
a large one, with a short spout and rose, will answer every 
purpose. 

The Line, as it is called, is necessary for drawing 
drills by, perfectly straight; for which purpose it must be 
stretched as tightly as possible. Then take the hoe, and 
with the corner of that implement draw the drill by the side 
of the line, when you will have a drill deep or shallow, 
according to the pressure you put upon it. It is also useful 
for planting straight rows of anything, and for cutting the 
edges of lawns and the like nice and even. 

The Dibble, of which there are two sizes, is a tool 
we could not possibly dispense with. The small one, with a 
short spade handle, is useful for planting Cabbages, Lettuces, 
Stocks, and other plants. A special form of dibble, with a 
full-length spade handle, and a blade of iron projecting from 
the side, is employed for Potato planting, as by thrusting it 
down with your foot as far as the projecting iron will 
allow every hole made will be of a uniform depth. 

The Turf-Cutter is an implement not unlike a 
cheese-cutter, with this difference, that it has a spade-like 
handle, for the convenience of using it without stooping. 
It will be found immensely handy in a garden where there 
is any Grass, for paring the edges of the lawn, and cutting 
turves for the purpose of repairs, etc. 

The Garden Roller is likewise needed for keeping 
the surface of gravel walks nice and smooth, and rolling 
lawns ; both of which should be frequently done in damp 
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weather, that being the best time for performing the 
operation. 

The Two-Pronged Fork is useful in a large garden, 
for turning over manure, making up hot-beds, shaking out 
dry litter, distributing the dressing spread over the ground 
previous to digging and trenching, and other purposes too 
numerous to mention. 

The Garden Steps, a kind of double ladder, will be 
found of service in gathering fruit, training wall trees, or 
in doing anything that cannot be very well reached without 
some such aid. 

The Three-Pronged Fork answers the purposes of 
a spade in many instances ; but is most useful for taking up 
crops of Potatoes, Parsnips, Carrots, Horse-radish, and 
so forth, where it would be dangerous to employ the latter 
implement. It is also particularly adapted for loosening the- 
soil between shrubs and plants, as it is not so liable to 
injure the fibres of the roots, and has a better effect in 
breaking up the soil so loosened. 

The Water Barrow will be found very convenient 
where you have to transport that commodity to any distance; 
it saves a deal of labour on account of its enabling the 
gardener to wheel at once a quantity sufficient to answer 
his purpose, instead of having to carry it in small quantities, 
as he would have to do with the watering-pot. If he choose, 
he can have a tap fixed to the barrel, and with a length of 
hose, with a rose on the end of it, attached to this, spread 
the water to a considerable distance, in a shower resembling 
moderate rain. 

The Hammer is another essential tool, especially 
where you cultivate fruit on walls. Any ordinary hammer 
of sufficient weight to drive nails into walls and fences will 
do, but it should be reserved for use in the garden only. 

The Nail-Bag is an adjunct to the hammer, and 
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should have four separate pockets for the hammer, nails, 
knife, and shreds. This should have a strap for buckling 
round your waist, which will enable you to mount the steps, 
and have your hands at liberty to prune or do anything you 
may find necessary for the benefit of the trees. 

The Scythe is the last implement we need refer to, 
but that it is an essential one there can be no doubt. 
Without it we should be unable to keep the lawn in good 
order, and nothing has a worse appearance than a neglected 
Grass-plot. In fact, mowing is one of those operations that 
should be performed with the regularity of the clock, and 
early morning, when the dew is on the grass, is the time to 
do it; any other period of the day being unsuitable to 
the work. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BUDDING — GRAFTING — INARCHING— 
LAYERING— TAKING AND STRIKING 

CUTTINGS. 

Budding. 

This is, or should be, performed when the leaves of plants 
have grown to their full size, and the bud is to be seen 
plump at the base of it. The relative nature of the bud 
and the stock is the same as in grafting, of which we shall 
speak presently. Make a slit in the bark of the stock, to 
reach from half an inch to an inch down the stock, according 
to the size of the plant ; then make another short slit across, 
that you may easily raise the bark from the wood. Next 
take a very thin slice of the bark from the tree or plant 
containing the bud, a little below a leaf, and bring the knife 
out a trifle above it, so that you remove the leaf, and the 
bud at its base, with the small slice you have taken. You 
will perhaps have removed a small bit of the wood with the 
bark, which you must take carefully out with the sharp point 
of your knife and your thumb ; then tuck the bark and bud 
under the bark of the stock, which you carefully bind over, 
letting the bud come at the part where the slits cross each 
other. No part of the stock should be allowed to grow 
after it is budded, except a little shoot or so above the head, 
just to draw the sap past it. 
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Grafting in Various Ways. 

Grafting is one of the most simple and yet most import- 
ant operations in the garden, as by its means a worthless 
subject may be converted to a valuable tree — the Briar 
changed to the finest Rose, and the wild Crab to the best 
Apple. The operation is the splicing of a bit of the tree 
you want to the one that is useless. There are many ways 
of doing this. The plant to be grafted is called the stock, 
and the piece to be attached is the scion. The necessary 
conditions are— first, that both stock and scion shall be cut 
so that they shall fit close; second, that the bark of each 
shall meet on one side at least When the size of the 
stock and graft are equal, a sloping cut in each, they may 
be tied together like a broken stick, the joint covered 
with prepared clay, or wax ; or one may be split and the 
other cut like a wedge. The one is thrust into the other 
so that the barks must meet on one side ; and if the stock 
is larger than the scion, the latter must be placed on 
one side to make it flush. When the stock is much larger 
than the scion, and the sloping cut is large and wide, the 
scion must be cut sloping and be tied close to one side, 
that the barks of the two may be even. It will not only 
unite, but in time the small one will spread and cover the 
stock. Another way of grafting small scions on large stocks 
is to cut an angular groove down the side of the stock, 
and cut the scion to fit in exactly, and bind it in. Another 
method is to split the stock, and cut the graft like a wedge 
and put it on one side, or, as some of the Continental 
nurserymen do with Orange trees, one on each side. 
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Inarching (or Grafting by Inarch). 

Is grafting a living branch on the stock. For this purpose 
select a branch on a potted plant, and bring it to the stock ; 
cut, or rather shave, one side of both nearly half-way 
through, and so prop or fix the pot that the two flat sides 
may be bound together. These will unite sooner than a 
separate graft would, and with greater certainty, the graft 
being kept growing. The last method we shall refer to 
is that of assisting a graft, by cutting the scion long enough 
to allow the bottom end to go into a suspended bottle of 
water. It is not so certain as when growing on a plant, 
but if well managed, it will sustain the scion till it has been 
united. These hints will give as good an idea of the many 
ways of grafting as if we minutely described them all ;* for 
it matters not how you make a good fit and bring the barks 
to meet on one side, the grafts will unite ; all you have to 
do afterwards is to cut away all the growing parts of the 
stock, and thus throw all its strength into the graft. 



Layering. 

This is performed on many kinds of plants that do 
not strike root very readily from cuttings. It is done by 
bending a shoot or branch down under the surface of the 
soil, and pegging it there to prevent its springing up again, 
leaving the end exposed and turned upwards. Some plants 
will strike root very readily when so pegged underground, 
such as Laurels, Hollies, Rhododendrons, and shrubs in 
general; but the operation is greatly facilitated by inter- 
cepting the flow of sap in any way — for instance, by notching 
the branch or shoot half-way through, by twisting the shoot, 
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or, if it be of a tough nature, by bending it short, so as to 
break the texture. It strikes root at that place (provided 
there is a bud) where the sap is intercepted. The branch 
should not be pegged too deep, as the air is as necessary to 
it as moisture, and care must be taken always to keep the 
ground moist. The most simple way is to cut a slit, or to 
notch half-way through the wood, and to let this notch be 
just under a joint or leaf. After one season's growth the 
layer may be cut from the parent tree and transplanted. 



Taking and Striking Cuttings. 

This is for the sake of propagating plants. Every plant 
contains the rudiments of every part of a new one, and 
nature disposes it to perfect itself; that is, to make good 
whatever may be its deficiencies. Therefore, pieces of cer- 
tain plants, the smallest sprigs or slips, placed under proper 
conditions, will make roots for themselves and become com- 
plete plants. We are not, however, to suppose that the same 
treatment must be given to all cuttings. The circumstances 
under which one family of plants would form roots would 
cause another to die. One great stimulant to the growth of 
roots is bottom heat ; that is to say, the soil should be a 
little warmer than the atmosphere. Another is the exclusion 
of air from the leaves. Generally speaking, however, the 
wood of one season's growth of all hard-wooded plants, with 
one joint above the surface and one joint under the surface, 
placed where there is bottom heat (that is, in a moderate 
hot-bed, or plunged in tan), covered with a hand-glass, and 
kept moderately moist, will strike. Many plants, such as 
Geraniums, Verbenas, Pansies, and other green or succulent 
subjects, will strike if planted in a common border in 
favourable weather. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

POTTING AND PRUNING. 

Potting. 

This, as a rule, when possible, should be done immediately 
after pruning, and when fresh growth is observable. This 
is necessary, on account of its being unadvisable to check 
a plant more than it can be helped. The cutting down 
is a check, so is the shifting ; therefore, in the two cases, 
we create an extra stimulus for a short time afterwards by 
confining them closer and affording them more warmth. 
When pruned or cut down, the energies in the stems, and 
that portion of the root which has not been mutilated, 
are instantly put forth in the production of new roots. 
While these are forming, or when they are formed, and the 
plant is kept warm for a time after shifting, new roots 
will be speedily produced by means of their agency, upon 
the same principle that roots are enticed, as it were, from 
a cutting of half-ripened wood, under a hand-glass or other 
temporary shelter. For this reason, all seedlings and all 
cuttings should be pricked out as soon as they are large 
enough to handle conveniently, or are sufficiently rooted 
to bear the shock, so to speak, of removal; otherwise, 
being of a young and tender nature, they would be not 
only very apt, but almost certain, to damp off if the sur- 
face of the soil became crusted. Unless the plants are 
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very thick in the seed-pan, there will be no necessity to 
disturb them; but when they are, it will be advisable to 
break the surface soil with a sharp-pointed stick, or some- 
thing of the kind, for the purpose of giving a passage for the 
admission of air and water. A good drainage is of the first 
importance in potting, and this can be best ensured by 
placing a little green moss on the top of the crocks, previous 
to putting in the compost. Small pots are preferable to 
large ones where an early bloom is required. The best way 
to produce a rapid growth in anything is to put the soil in 
rather loosely ; and when early blooming is desirable, your 
best plan will be to pack it firmly round the roots of the 
plant. In the case of plants that are likely to remain in 
their pots for some considerable time without being expected 
to flower, very light potting is advisable, as by watering and 
standing the compost will in course of time get firm of itself. 
Never shift a plant that is showing for bloom, as the check 
would tend to injure it; rather than do this, give it one 
or two waterings occasionally with liquid manure which 
will nourish it, and make up, to a certain extent, for the 
want of room. 



Pruning* 

Underground. — When young trees are taken from the 
ground for transplanting, the roots are, as a matter of course, 
bruised more or less. The injured portions should be 
smoothly pared with the knife, as if left unattended to they 
would decay to a certainty, and the health of the tree would 
suffer in consequence. In pruning the ends of the roots, 
make it a practice to draw the knife upwards, leaving the 
sloping surface on the under side, which will stimulate the 
young roots that will by-and-by start from the margin of 
the cut, to wend their way downwards according to nature. 
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Pruning the Tops. — A well-proportioned young tree 
will have roots extending as far in each direction from the 
foot, or base, of the stem as it is high, and upon a careful 
examination of the roots you will find that the entire surface 
of the subsoil is occupied or crowded with small fibres from 
the same. It is impossible, therefore, when digging, to avoid 
cutting and leaving the greater, or at all events a great, 
portion of the roots in the ground ; and the tree, when 
replanted, is unable, for a time, to derive that nourishment 
from the soil necessary to feed all its leaves and branches. 
To counteract this mischief a portion of the branches 
must be removed for the purpose of restoring the deficiency 
caused by the temporary loss of roots. This is best ac- 
complished by first of all thinning out all the weak branches, 
so as to leave a well-formed and even head, and afterwards 
cutting back a part of each of the one-year-old shoots. In 
doing this it will be necessary to use great discrimination as 
to how much of the tops shall be cut away. Now, as the 
growth of new roots depends entirely on the assistance 
afforded by the new leaves, this must be seen to; that is 
to say, if the leaf-stems are too scanty, the roots will not 
extend freely; if they are too plentiful, the roots cannot 
obtain a requisite amount of nourishment for the foliage, 
and it will be weak and sickly. Those desirous of learning 
the truth of this statement can soon do so by cutting away 
more or less on different trees, and watching the result 
Different trees require different treatment in this respect. 
As an example, we will take the Peach. This readily repro- 
duces new shoots, therefore it may with safety be very freely 
cut back ; that is, two-thirds of each previous season's shoot 
may be taken away without running any risk of injuring the 
tree. 

The Proper Time for Pruning.— It has been said 
that early summer is most suitable, but I would rather ad- 
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vise my readers that any time between late autumn, after 
the leaves have dropped, until late spring, when the new 
buds appear, is far better for the health of the tree, and 
consequently its appearance and its yield during the 
summer and autumn months. The exact time must be 
regulated by the mildness (or otherwise) of the season and 
the hardiness of the tree. In some cases severe weather 
immediately after a liberal application of the knife will kill 
back the wounded boughs to a much greater extent than 
was either anticipated or desired, while it is certain that by 
leaving the operation till too late in the spring, the sap will 
have begun to rise, and the plant or tree will " bleed " from 
its wounds if anywhere else than in its smallest twigs. For 
certainty of success, I say, do your pruning in November, 
December, January, and February, in open weather. 



o 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SEVENTY-ONE RECEIPTS FOR THE DE- 
STRUCTION OF VERMIN— CURE OF DIS- 
EASES IN PLANTS — MAKING LIQUID 
MANURES — MIXING COMPOSTS— ETC., 
ETC. 

American (or Cotton) Blight. — Clean all the tree* 
with a brush and Gishurst Compound, or suds made of soft 
soap ; and if the first application is not effective, go over 
them a second time. 

Ants. — When these insects are troublesome, lime-water 
poured freely into their nests or casts will cause them to 
depart, even if it does not kill them. 

Aphides, or Plant-Lice. — For the destruction of 
these, syringe the leaves and stems with tobacco or lime 
water, or, what is still better, when it can be obtained, gas- 
tar water. 

Asphalted Garden Walks. — These may be made as 
follows : — The place intended to be asphalted must be 
previously levelled ; then put on it a coat of tar, and sift 
some road sand or coal ashes all over it very thickly ; after 
this is dry, repeat the operation until you have got four 
coats of tar, and as many of coal ashes or road sand. You 
will then have an excellent, clean, dry, hard path, which 
will wear for years. 

Birds. — These may be scared away from seed and 
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young plants by stretching lines or worsted (to which 
feathers have been tied at the distance of four or five inches 
apart) across the bed ; and from fruit by similar scares being 
fixed on the extremity of the branches, so that the wind can 
keep them continually revolving or moving. 

Black-Fly. — This destructive insect is a great pest to 
the growers of Cherry trees, and if not checked early will 
extend to the fruit. A very simple remedy is (the moment 
you perceive them) to mix some clayey soil with water, in 
such proportions as will form a thin puddle, into which dip 
the infested parts, or points, and leave them to dry in the 
sun. After the enclosed insects have perished, the clay may 
be readily washed off, or if left on it will do no harm. 

Bleeding in Vines. — The usual practice of gardeners 
is to apply a hot iron to the bleeding surface, until it is 
charred, and then rub into the charred surface a paint 
made of newly burnt lime and grease ; but we prefer Mr. 
Knight's plaster, which is more effectual, and is made thus : 
One-fourth of calcined oyster-shells, beaten to a fine powder 
in a mortar, and three-fourths of cheese, worked together 
until they form a good thick paste. This mixture is to be 
forced into the pores of the wood, where bleeding takes 
place, by means of the thumb and finger. A second 
application is occasionally requisite. 

Caterpillars. — Get a quantity of Elder leaves, and boil 
them in as much water as will cover them, until the liquor 
becomes quite black ; then clear and cool it, and to every 
gallon of this liquor add one gallon of tobacco-water. 
When the trees or plants are quite dry, drench them through 
the rose watering-pot, and in ten minutes, or thereabouts, 
the insects will all fall off. 

Cats. — There is no protection against these animals but 
nets. Stretch a net a yard higher than the wall all round, 
leaving it a little bit baggy, and they will not attempt to get 
over it. 
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Club in Broccoli — Mix one gallon of fresh soot and 
one pound of saltpetre with water to the consistency of a 
good thick paint, and dip the roots of every plant in the 
mixture before inserting them in the ground. If the soil is 
hot and gravelly, a good dressing of marl will be of service, 
and the earth ought to be deepened in every way possible. 

Cockroaches. — A toad or two would soon thin these 
vermin, or for want of these a basin half full of beer and 
sugar, with three or four pieces of wood placed sloping to 
the edge, so that the intruders may walk up, will entice them 
away from the plants. 

Compost for Auriculas. — Two-thirds loam from 
rotted turves, and one-third cow-dung rotted to mould. 
Run this through a coarse sieve. It will be better for laying 
together a few months, but it may be used directly if 
wanted. 

Compost for Balsams. — This plant requires a rich 
mixture of loam and vegetable mould in equal proportions. 
Pass the same through a coarse sieve, and it is ready for 
use. 

Compost for Cactuses. — Mellow loam, intermixed 
with one-fourth leaf mould, one-eighth silver sand, and one- 
eighth bricks or potsherds broken up very fine. 

Compost for Calceolarias. — The soil in which these 
grow best is a light rich loam, well drained — they being 
very impatient of damp in any form. 

Compost for Carnations, Picotees, and Pinks. — 
Two-thirds loam from rotted turves, and one-third dung 
from the stable rotted to mould. Pass through a sieve that 
will let a filbert go through, and it is ready for use. 

Compost for Chrysanthemums. — One-third clean 
loam, one-third leaf mould, and one-third silver sand. Mix 
well together, and it is ready for use. 

Compost for Cinerarias. — One-half loam, one-fourth 
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peat, and one-fourth well-rotted hot-bed manure. Mix 
these together, pass through a coarse sieve, and it is ready 
for use. 

Compost for Dahlias.— One-third leaf mould, one- 
third clean loam, and one-third silver sand. Mix well, and 
it is ready for use. 

Compost for Fuchsias. — One-half mellow loam, one- 
fourth well-decomposed stable-dung, one-fourth leaf mould, 
with sufficient silver sand to make it porous. 

Compost for Geraniums. — Good loam from rotted 
turves, two-thirds ; and stable-dung rotted into mould, one- 
third. If, when mixed, this be found too stiff, a little clean 
silver sand or sandy peat, just enough to open the pores a 
trifle, may be added. 

Compost for Hyacinths. — Take equal parts of leaf 
mould, silver sand, and well rotted cow-dung. Mix, and 
run through a coarse sieve previous to using. 

Compost for Lilies. — Loam from rotted turves, cut 
thin and laid together, two-thirds; well-rotted stable-dung, 
one-sixth; turfy peat, one-sixth. Let the whole be well 
incorporated, and it is ready for use. 

Compost for Pansies. — Take of decayed hot-bed 
manure, one part, and well-rotted turves from an old 
pasture, two parts ; mix them thoroughly together, pass the 
whole through a coarse sieve, and it is ready for use. 

Compost for Primulas. — Two-thirds turfy loam, and 
one-third silver sand. Mix well together, and it is ready for 
use. 

Compost for Sweet Williams. — The best soil for 
the blooming plants is a sandy loam, well incorporated 
with decayed leaf mould and well-rotted stable-dung. 

Earthworms. — Ten pounds of slacked lime to thirty 
gallons of water, stirred up well together, and allowed to 
stand for two or three days, will, when free from the sedi- 
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ment, and when administered through a fine rose, cause the 
vermin to appear above ground. They may then be picked 
up and destroyed by throwing them into a pail of salt and 
water. 

Earwigs. — For entrapping these there is nothing better 
than stout Broad Bean stalks, cut into six-inch lengths and 
strewed about the beds. These should be examined early 
every morning, and the vermin blown into a pail of salt and 
water. An inverted flower-pot, with some moss or hay in 
it, placed on the top of a stick, is another good trap for 
them. 

Flies. — These, which are very destructive to ripe fruit, 
especially wall fruit, may be prevented from carrying on their 
depredations by hanging up bottles half filled with beer and 
sugar near the trees. This, serving as a decoy, prevents 
their attacking the fruit. 

Gooseberry Caterpillar. — Examine the under surface 
of the leaves of the bushes every morning in the season, and 
wash them witl^ lime-water wherever you see signs of their 
eggs? applying it either forcibly with the syringe, or by 
hand wash the leaves with a sponge. 

Gooseberry Grub. — Light a fire to windward on a 
windy day, and now and then make a dense smoke with 
damp weeds and a little sulphur. Syringe with lime-water, 
and clean water afterwards, which will entirely rid the 
bushes of these vermin. 

Grass : how to Lay it. — To lay down turves you 
must first of all dig the ground all over, and level it, and if 
you can get a heavy roller, roll it well. Every turf should 
be three feet long and one foot wide. Lay them very close, 
edge to edge, and beat them down even. 

Green-Fly. — For the" destruction of this pest, fumiga- 
tion with tobacco, and afterwards syringing the plants so 
treated with clean water. It is a certain remedy. 
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Grub in Carrots. — The only thing you can do is to 
make some strong lime-water, add to it as much soot as 
will make it into a thin paint, and water the crop with this 
the moment maggots appear. The soot mixture is so 
stimulating a manure that it should always be used to 
increase the weight of the crop. House-slops mixed with 
lime and soot would be still more powerful, both to destroy 
maggot and improve the plant; but, unless rain follow 
immediately, it would be advisable to drench the ground 
with pure water the day after application. 

Guano as a Top Dressing. — Guano, when used in 
this manner, should, as a rule, be mixed with six times its 
weight of dry earth, and scattered thinly and evenly over 
the surface. It is best applied when there is a likelihood of 
rain falling soon after it is put on, as then there is less 
danger of its ammonia being driven off and wasted by the 
action of wind and sun, instead of being carried down into 
the soil by the rain and rendered immediately available to 
the roots of the plants. The quantity to be used depends 
on the nature of the soil, its richness or poorness, and the 
character of the crop. In soils of a hot, dry nature, less 
should be used than in those of a medium or heavy texture, 
and it is self-evident that with guano, as with all other 
manures, less will be needed where the soil is already rich 
than where it is poor. Onions and kitchen garden crops 
grown for their leaves, such as Cabbages, etc., may have 
as much as three pounds and a half per rod, or one 
ounce and three-quarters per square yard; but if "pointed 
in" previous to planting, it should be so mixed with the 
soil that it will not come in contact with the roots of 
the plants in a crude state. One ounce per square 
yard will form a safe and highly beneficial dressing to all 
kitchen garden crops, as well as to Grass lawns, the green- 
ness and vigour of which it will greatly improve if applied 
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(mixed with fine soil) in moist weather in May and July. 
To fruit trees it is best given when growth is active, and it 
is better to give two applications than exceed the above 
rate. Flowering plants are most benefited by it when their 
flower-buds are expanding; in their case, when grown in 
pots, a pinch between the finger and thumb will be sufficient 

Guano as a Liquid Manure. — For plants in the 
open ground, one ounce to a gallon of water is sufficient ; 
for pot plants, half an ounce to the gallon. At this rate it 
may be given to all growing plants with great advantage 
once a week. Some recommend double and even four 
times the above rate, and, to certain plants such strong 
doses may not prove injurious ; but a frequent dose is safer 
and in every way preferable. Never apply guano, either as 
a solid or liquid manure, when a plant is at rest. 

A Hot Bed for Seeds. — Make your dung bed two 
feet thick, the size you want it. Cover with six inches of 
soil, and you may raise all your seedlings under hand- 
glasses ; but a box and light will be better. 

Ink for Zinc Labels. — Take of verdigris one drachm, 
of sal ammoniac one drachm, and of lamp-black half a 
drachm. Mix these together with ten drachms of water, 
and they will form an indelible ink not to be surpassed, if 
equalled. 

A Liquid Manure for any Plant. — Stir half a peck 
of horse droppings into ten gallons of water two or three 
times before using, and then allow it to settle. The clear 
liquid only should be administered through a rose watering- 
pot. 

Liquid Manure for Chrysanthemums. — A good 
spadeful of rotten stable-dung, divested of litter, thrown 
into six gallons of water and well stirred, will be found very 
invigorating. The clear liquid, as in the former case, should 
be given at every third watering. 
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Liquid Manure for Roses, etc. — For these, the 
very best stimulant is two pounds of guano to ten gallons 
of water. For gross-feeding shrubs, either in the open 
ground or in pots for show, a like proportion will be neces- 
sary. For Geraniums, Calceolarias, Achimenes, and similar 
plants, half an ounce of guano to a gallon of water will be 
quite strong enough. 

Mealy Bug. — Take two pounds of soft soap, two 
pounds of flour of sulphur, one pound of roll tobacco, half 
a gill of oil of turpentine, and two ounces of nux vomica 
(the latter in powder). The soft soap and sulphur should 
be mixed together in warm water in a large vessel, and 
stirred till dissolved. The roll tobacco must be cut, un- 
twisted, and boiled by itself for an hour and a half in a 
saucepan, keeping on the lid; then strain it, and add the 
liquor to the sulphur and soft soap, then add the nux 
vomica, and, lastly, the oil of turpentine. This should then 
be applied with a painter's brush to the plants infested. 

Mice. — Arsenic, oatmeal, and dripping mixed together, 
formed into a paste, and laid about in convenient places (out 
of the reach of domestic animals, etc.) for them to eat, will 
very soon kill them. 

Mildew. — This disease, the worst enemy to plants, is 
caused by damp and want of air. The plants may get over 
it by turning them out, and if not they must be dusted with 
sulphur. 

Mildew in Cucumbers. — This arises from insufficient 
bottom heat, or watering them with cold water. The best 
cure for this is to wash the diseased parts with a mixture of 
soap-suds and sulphur, or a decoction of Elder leaves ; after 
which an inch and a half of fresh mould should be put over 
the surface of the bed. The bottom heat should be raised 
to about eighty degrees. If this is done immediately it is 
observed, the plants will very soon grow out of the disease. 
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Mildew in Grapes. — The best preventive against this 
disease is to keep the Vines subject to it occasionally syringed 
with a decoction of Elder leaves, which will prevent the 
fungus growing on them. It is also a certain cure in the 
case of those already infested. 

Moles. — The green leaves of the common Elder placed 
in their subterranean paths will drive them away, as they 
have a very strong antipathy to the smell of the same. 

Moss on Lawns. — The only way to kill this is to 
water it with a weak solution of ammoniacal liquid. One 
gallon of liquor is sufficient to mix with four gallons of 
water, and this will have to be distributed by means of a 
rose watering-pot. This will cause the Grass to look brown 
afterwards for a while, but it will soon recover its verdure. 
Another way is to procure some very fine siftings of coal 
ashes, and distribute them all over the parts where moss 
abounds. It will only be requisite to sow very thinly, and 
if done just before a shower of rain, so much the better, 
as the rain will wash it in. This will kill the moss without 
injuring the Grass. 

Night-SoiL — Ten parts of any kind of earth to one of 
night-soil is the proportion to be used ; mix well, and turn 
it over frequently. If you wish to deodorize it, a very small 
quantity of lime will have that effect. 

Pine-Apple Bug. — For the destruction of this pest, 
wash well with soft soap and warm water ; and afterwards 
syringe the plants thoroughly with clean tepid water, to clear 
them of what few vermin may have escaped the rubbing. 

Poultry-Dung as a Liquid Manure. — This being 
very powerful, a quarter of a peck should be dissolved in 
ten gallons of water, and should then only be used for one 
watering in four. 

Poultry-Dung as a Dry Compost. — This should be 
mixed with ten times its bulk of light soil or sand, and laid 
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by for a few weeks. It is a valuable compost. If used raw 
it is injurious. 

Putty for Hot-Houses. — Putty for this purpose is 
made with whiting, pounded down, sifted very fine, and 
mixed with boiled linseed oil, making it into dough as the 
bakers do their bread. The more the dough of putty is 
worked the better it will be, and it should be at least ten 
days old before it is used; in that time a large lump of 
it will slightly ferment, which is necessary to give it the 
proper adhesive power. When this soft putty, as it is termed, 
is allowed to dry thoroughly before it is painted over, it will 
last as long as the hardest white-lead putty, and at the end 
of twenty years be soft enough to cut away with your knife, 
which is very handy where repairs have to be made. 

Preserving Dahlia Boots. — There is only one way, 
and that is to take them up after having cut off the stem to 
within six inches of the crown, turn them upside down so as 
to permit the sap to drain out, and then hang them up in a 
shed, outhouse, or anywhere else where frost cannot reach 
them. The shrivelling and drying is not at all objection- 
able ; decay is what you have to fear, and so long as you 
keep that away, all will go well. 

Puddling for Roots, Trees, Shrubs, etc. — This is 
formed of three pounds of garden soil, one ounce of salt, 
two ounces of soot, and one gallon of water. Any quantity 
may be made, provided you keep to the proportions. 

Red Spider. — Take one gallon of tobacco-water, two 
pounds of flour of sulphur, and as much quicklime as will 
make it as thick as whitewash, and with this wash your pits, 
frames, or houses inside; for the mixture, when the sun is on 
it, will form an atmosphere inside that no insect can live in. 

Rose Maggot. — These insects, which destroy the buds, 
are from eggs laid in them as soon as they are formed, and 
before they are out of the foliage. There is no cure for it, 
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save that of picking off the bud, as the egg is hatched and 
the injury done before the bud is half grown. 

Rusting, to Prevent. — The best way to prevent iron 
garden tools rusting is to lay them for a few minutes in a 
solution of soda. This will keep them entirely free from 
this mischief for a long time, even if exposed continually to 
a moist atmosphere. 

Scale. — It is little or no use washing for this insect 
unless you use a wash that will kill Gishurst Compound 
will clear the plant, and the moisture remaining on the 
plant will prevent a fresh attack. The day after you have 
used the compound, syringe the plant well with clear water ; 
if the first application is not sufficient, wash it again and 
syringe the next morning. 

Sewage. — In applying accumulated sewage, you must 
put five times its quantity of water, or you will otherwise 
burn up your crops. 

Slugs. — A very effective method for the capture of 
these is to lay Cabbage or Lettuce leaves near their haunts 
overnight, and examine them early on the following morn- 
ing, when you will find many adhering to the under surface 
of them. They must be shaken off into a pail of salt and 
water. 

Snails. — These are particularly fond of bran ; and if 
a little is spread over the ground, and covered over with 
something of a light nature, that they can lift, they will con- 
gregate under it, and then all you have to do is to catch 
and kill them. 

"Spot" in Geraniums.— This is caused by the 
plants being overcrowded and over-watered ; but a remedy 
will be found in the following mixture, if applied through 
a syringe : — One teaspoonful of Condy's disinfecting fluid 
to a quart of water; after doing this a few times, the 
disease invariably leaves the plant. We certainly have 
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found, on using the remedy, that the new foliage becomes 
free from spots, and the soil restored to its original purity. 

Sulphate of Ammonia as a Liquid Manure. — 
In applying this it has to be dissolved in water in the pro- 
portion of half an ounce to the gallon. Water your plants 
with it every fourth time; that is, three times with plain 
water to one of the solution of ammonia. 

Thrip. — Syringe with tobacco-water with a little sulphur 
added, or with a decoction of Elder-water. Either of these 
repeated a few times will clear plants of this pest. 

Transparent Coverings for Frames, etc. — Trans- 
parent waterpoof coverings for pits and frames may be 
made of cheap, thin calico, covered with a composition 
made of three parts pale linseed oil, one ounce of sugar of 
lead, and four ounces of white resin. The sugar of lead to 
be ground with a small portion of the oil, then add the 
remainder of the oil ; the resin should be then put with it, 
the whole mixed, gently warmed, and stirred till the ingre- 
dients are thoroughly incorporated with each other. The 
material to be covered is to be stretched and tacked to a 
frame or to the floor, and the mixture laid on with a large 
brush. The next day it will be dry, and may be rolled up, 
or applied to its use as a covering to frames and pits. The 
best way is to put it on a roller. 

Turnip Ply. — Half an ounce of sulphur mixed with 
a pound of Turnip seed prevents the ravages of the fly. The 
experiment is easy, and has not been known to fail. An- 
other equally certain cure is to sprinkle some wood ashes on 
the crop while the dew is on it. 

Wash for Peach Trees. — This should be made as 
follows : — Take two pounds of soft soap, two pounds of 
flour of sulphur, one pound of roll tobacco, and three ounces 
of nux vomica, in powder. The tobacco should be boiled 
well for an hour and a half, then strained, and the other 
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ingredients mixed with the liquor, and as much water added 
to it as will make it five gallons. This should be laid on 
with a brush, rubbing it well into the crevices of the bark. 

Wasps. — The directions given for the prevention of the 
mischief to fruit by flies equally apply to these, and there- 
fore there is no necessity for repeating them. 

Watering very Small Seeds, the Best Method of. 
— The easiest, safest, and best method of giving moisture to 
such seeds as are small in themselves, and therefore lightly 
covered, is to dip a clothes-brush in the water, hold the 
hairs upwards, and by drawing the hand towards you over 
the hairs, it sends off a shower so light that it does not 
disturb the surface in the least. 

Waterproof Cloth. — This may be prepared thus : — 
Procure saturated solution of sugar of lead and alum, in 
equal proportions, and immerse the cloth in the liquid for 
a few hours. On withdrawing it and allowing it to dry, it 
will be found impervious to rain. The cloth should, pre- 
vious to being used, be hot-pressed. This will be found 
very useful as an awning for such things as require shelter 
from wet. 

Wireworms. — Soot is a very good remedy to apply, 
but slices of Carrot or Potato placed just below the surface 
of the soil, near their haunts, is better still. These must be 
taken up every now and then, cleared of the vermin, and 
returned again. 

Wood, how to Preserve. — A very effective solution 
for the preservation of wood may be made as follows : — Mix 
at the rate of five pounds of chloride of zinc to twenty-five 
gallons of water. This is the very best solution to steep 
wood in, to prevent the dry rot — even preferable to 
kyanizing it. 

Woodlice. — These vermin, in frames, may be destroyed 
in the following manner : — Press the soil all round the frame, 
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and then pour boiling water where you have pressed. It is 
a certain cure. The same pest, in a greenhouse or con- 
servatory, may be got rid of by shutting up a tomtit or two, 
or by keeping one or two toads in the house. A very good 
trap may be set for them, thus : — Take a boiled Potato, and 
wrap it up in some dry hay, and put it in a flower-pot. 
Place this in one corner of your frame, or wherever wood- 
lice abound, and they will congregate in it in great numbers. 
It should be examined every morning, and the vermin 
shaken out into boiling water. Another way is to keep 
some dry hay between two ordinary paving tiles ; when 
examined, once or twice a day, the insects which have con- 
gregated may either be scalded or crushed. By so doing, 
their numbers will very soon be materially decreased. 

Worms in Pots. — The best way to drive worms out 
of pots is to securely cork up all the drainage holes, and 
then flood them for several hours with clear lime water. 
They cannot stand this. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SELECT LISTS OF A FEW CHOICE 
FLOWERS, PLANTS, FRUITS, AND SEEDS. 

These lists have been compiled with great care, and with a 
view to supply a want long felt by amateurs, as to the best 
kinds of plants, flowers, fruits, and seeds, suitable for cul- 
tivation in gardens of limited extent. We could name scores 
more, equally good, but our object is to save amateurs the 
trouble of searching amongst hundreds for, perhaps, only 
half a dozen really good things. Our selection may be looked 
upon as a trustworthy guide, from which anything may be 
chosen at random, with the full assurance that everything 
enumerated is of the best description. 

GBEENHOITSE PLANTS. 

A Few Useful Kinds. — Abutilon venosuin, Acacia armata, Acro- 
phyllum venosum, Aphelexis grandiflora, Boronia Drummondii, Bou- 
vardia candidissima, Brachysema acuminata, Brugmansia arborea, 
Chorozema Henchmanii, Cyclamen persicum, Cytisus Atleeana, 
Daphne fortunei, Dracophyllum gracile, Epacris campanulata, Hy- 
drangea japonica, Pimelea Hendersonii, Veronica Andersonii variegata, 
Yucca alosefolia variegata. 

Climbers. — Brachysema acuminatum, Jasminum grandiflorum, Mau- 
randya Barclayana, Mimosa prostrata, Passiflora caerulea racemosa, 
Tacsonia insignis. 

Ferns. — Adiantum assimile, Adiantum cuneatum, Asplenium bul- 
biferum, Campyloneurum phyllitidis, Davallia canadensis, Humata 
pedata, Platyloma falcata, Pteris argyrcea. 
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Ericas (Heaths). — Albida, Bergiana, Conspicua, Depressa, Eximea, 
Formosa alba, Hyemalis, Mutabilis, Pulverulenta, Refulgens, Splendens, 
Tricolor. 



PLANTS FOB PAKTICITLAR PURPOSES. 

Aquatic Plants. — Caltha palustris, Cerastium aquaticum, Iris pseu- 
dacorus, Polygonum amphibium, Ranunculus aquatilis, Nasturtium 
aquaticum. 

Climbers. — Clematis grandiflora, Clematis Sieboldii, Cobsea scan- 
dens, Eccremocarpus scabra, Everlasting Pea, Honeysuckle, English 
Ivy, Irish Ivy, Variegated Ivy, White Jasmine, Jasminum nudiflorum 
(yellow), Passion Flower, Virginian Creeper, Wistaria sinensis. 

Variegated Foliage Plants. — Crassula Cooperii, Echeveria Cali- 
fornia, Kleinia tomentosa, Pachyphiton bracteosum, Sedum glaucum, 
Sempervivum heterotricnum. 

Edging Plants. — Alyssum, Arabis, Box, Campanula floribunda, 
Cerastiums, Daisies, Euonymus radicans, London Pride, Pyrethrum 
(Golden Feather), Saxifraga hypnoides, Sedum pulchellum, Thymus 
montana alba. 

Plants for Growing under Trees. — Aucuba japonica, Berberis 
aquifolia, Ivy, Trailing St. John's Wort, Vinca major, Vinca minor. 

Plants for Rockeries and Back Tards in London. — Alyssum saxatile, 
Arabis albida, Calandrinia umbellata, Cerastium grandiflorum, Dianthus 
deltoides, Gaultheria procumbens, Gentiana acaulis, Hepatica triloba, 
Saponaria ocymoides, Saxifraga longifolia, Sedum spectabile, Semper- 
vivum montanum. 

ANKUALS. 

Hardy Varieties. — Campanula Loreii, white and blue, 12 inches ; 
Candytuft, red, white, purple, 12 inches ; Catchfly (Lobei's), red and 
white, 18 inches ; Collinsia bicolor, lilac and white, 12 inches ; Con- 
volvulus major, various colours, climber; Convolvulus minor, mixed 
colours, 18 inches ; Coreopsis coronata, spotted yellow, 24 inches ; 
Coreopsis tinctoria, yellow and brown, 36 inches ; Erysimum Perow- 
skianum, golden orange, 9 inches ; Larkspur (Dwarf Double German), 
mixed colours, 12 inches; Lupinus nanus, blue, 6 inches; Mignonette, 
buff, 9 inches ; Nemophila insignis, blue, 6 inches; Sweet Pea, various 
colours, climber ; Virginian Stock, pink and white, 6 inches. 

Half-Hardy and Tender Varieties. — Abronia umbellata, lilac, 
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creeper ; Acroclineum roscum, rose, 12 inches ; Acroclineum album, * 
white, 1 2 inches ; Asters, various colours, 6 to 24 inches ; Bal- 
sams, (Glcnny's Improved), various colours, 18 inches ; Clintonia 
pulchella, blue, yellow, and white, 6 inches ; Cockscomb, red, 
12 inches ; Imperial Indian Pink, various colours, 12 inches ; Mari- 
gold (African), orange and lemon, 24 inches ; Marigold (French),, 
striped orange and brown, 12 inches ; New Everlasting Flower, mixed 
colours, 24 inches ; Nasturtium major, various colours, climber ; Nas- 
turtium minor, mixed colours, 12 inches ; Phlox Drummondii, various 
colours, 12 inches; Schizopetalon Walkerii, white, 6 inches; Stocks 
(Glenny's Improved Newest Giant or Tree Ten-week), mixed colours, 
18 inches ; Thunbergia, orange, white, yellow, buff, climber ; Tro- 
pasolum canariensis, yellow, climber ; Zinnia elegans (Double), various 
colours, 24 inches. 

BIENNIALS AND PERENNIALS. 

Hardy Varieties. — Antirrhinum, striped and blotched, 24 inches ; 
Auricula (Show), various colours, 6 inches ; Campanula pyramidalis, 
pale blue, 36 inches ; Canterbury Bell (Double), mixed colours, 24 
inches; Carnation, various colours, 18 inches; Chrysanthemum (Show), 
mixed colours, 36 inches; Chrysanthemum (Pompone), various colours, 
24 inches ; Daisy (Double), mixed colours, 6 inches ; Delphinium for- 
mosum, blue and white, 24 inches; Digitalis (Foxglove), various 
colours, 36 inches ; Everlasting Pea, pink and white, climber ; Holly- 
hock (Show), various colours, 6 feet ; Linum grandiflorum coccineum, 
crimson, 12 inches; Lobelia speciosa, dark blue, 6 inches; Marvel of 
Peru, various colours, 24 inches; Pansy (Show), mixed colours, 6 inches ; 
Pansy (Belgian), various colours, 6 inches ; Phlox, mixed colours, 
36 inches ; Picotees (Show), various colours, 24 inches ; Pink (Show), 
various colours, 12 inches; Polyanthus (Show), mixed colours, 6 inches ; 
Sweet William (Hunt's), various colours, 18 inches; Wallflower 
(English), mixed colours, 18 inches; Wallflower (Double German), 
various colours, 18 inches. 

Tender Varieties. — Calceolaria (Show), mixed colours, 24 inches ; 
Calceolaria (Bedding), yellow and brown, 18 inches ; Cineraria (Show), 
various colours, 24 inches ; Dahlia (Show), mixed colours, 4 feet ; 
Geranium (Show), various colours, 24 inches ; Geranium (Bedding), 
mixed colours, 24 inches ; Heliotrope, various shades of lilac and purple, 
18 inches ; Lophospermum scandens, rosy purple, climber ; Mimulus 
(finest spotted), various colours, 12 inches; Mimulus moschatus (Musk), 
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yellow, 6 inches ; Petunia (Show), various colours, 18 inches ; Petunia 
(Double), mixed colours, 18 inches; Primula sinensis, various colours, 
9 inches ; Verbena (Show), mixed colours, 12 inches. 



ACHIMEKE8. 

1. Ambroise Verschaffelt. — White, with radiating crimson eye. 

2. Belmontiensis. — Reddish violet, dotted with crimson. 

3. Carl Woolfarth. — Large crimson. 

4. Carminata splendens. — Carmine, rose eye, spotted orange. 

5. Estelle.— Rosy purple, white blotch on lower lip. 

6. Francois Cardinaux. — Rosy purple. 

7. Longiflora major. — Violet blue. 

8. Margarita. — Pure white. 

9. Meteor. — Rosy scarlet, flushed with purple. 
10. Sir Trebern Thomas. — Rich crimson. 



AMABYLLIS. 

1. Amaryllis Aulica. — Scarlet and green. 

2. ,, crocea grandiflora. — Vermilion. 

3. ,, „ superba. — Scarlet. 

4. ,, Johnsonii. — Scarlet and white. 

5. ,, purpurea.— Scarlet. 

6. ,, vittata. — Striped. 

ANTIEEHIinJMS. 

1. Othello. — Velvet maroon, white neck. 

2. Silvio. — Amber and yellow. 

3. Crimson Xing. — Crimson maroon, amber neck. 

4. Carnation. — White, purple flake. 

5. Queen of Whites. — Pure white. 

6. Shirley Hibberd. — Brilliant orange scarlet. 

7. Mr. A. Bobins. — Yellow, striped crimson. 

8. Miss Cooper. — Lilac, flaked crimson. 

9. Hendersonii. — White, rosy violet belt. 

10. Little Queen.— Tube white, lobes dark maroon, yellow mouth. 

11. Little Pet. — Sulphur, striped and mottled crimson, gold mouth. 

12. Little Harry. — Fine lemon self. 
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AUBICTTLAS. 

i. George Lightbody.— Grey edged. 

2. Bobert Traill.— Grey edged. 

3. Conqueror of Europe. — Grey edged. 

4. Prinoe of Green Edges. — Green edged. 

5. Colonel Taylor. — Green edged. 

6. White RiYal.— White edged. 

7. Arabella. — White edged. 

8. Tree Briton. — White edged. 

9. Pisarro.— Self. 

10. Charles J. Perry.— Self. 

11. Meteor Flag.— Self. 

12. Metropolitan.— Self. 

AZALEAS INDICA. 

1. Admiration. — Pure white, striped with 'carmine. 

2. Alba lntesoens. — White, spotted, and striped with red. 

3. Barolayana. — White, striped with violet. 

4. Beauty of Europe. — True pink, striped with carmine. 

5. Bernard Andrea. — Dark violet purple. 

6. Brilliant.— Scarlet. 

7. Oheleonii. — Orange scarlet. 

8. Criterion. — Salmon pink, edged with white. 

9. Dr. Livingstone. — Bright lively rose. 

10. Duohesse Adelaide de Nassau. — Red, shaded with violet. 

11. Etendard de Flandre. — White, flaked with scarlet. 

12. Eulalie. —Blush, richly spotted with carmine. 

13. La Paix. — Pale lilac. 

14. Leopold I. — Beautiful dark rose, with deep red spots on the 
upper petals. 

15. Mrs. Turner. — Bright pink, edged with pure white. 

16. Stella. — Bright orange scarlet, with a rich violet stain on the top 
petals, profusely spotted with lake. 

1 7. Thusnelde. — Very bright rose, with carmine centre. 

18. Tricolor. — White, richly flaked and spotted with red. 

BEGONIAS. 

1. Boliviensis. — Foliage light green, flowers bright glossy red. 

2. Ootopetala. — Dark green leaves, flowers white, with the reverse 
of petals bright rosy carmine. 
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3. Vivieans.— Brilliant orange scarlet, bell-shaped flowers* 

4. La Baronne Euby. — Foliage light, flowers deep crimson* 

5. Jules Janin. — Beautiful variety, deep clear crimson. 

6. Pearcei. — Flowers large, bright yellow. 

CALADIUMS. 

1. Barragroinii. — Large leaves, central parts red, shaded border of 
green ; 30 inches. 

2. Belleymei. — Green spots and network on a white ground, with a 
tinge of red on the mid rib ; 34 inches. 

3. Ghantinii. — Brilliant crimson centre ; 32 inches. 

4. Cnprenm. — Prevailing colour a reddish copper ; 15 inches. 

5. Devosianum. — Bright green leaves, blotched with pink and white. 

6. Neumann. — Deep shining green, with fantastic markings of rose. 

CALCEOLABIAS. 
Show Varieties. 

1. Albira. — Yellow, with brown spots. 

2. Ajax. — Brownish red, yellow margin. 

3. Bioolor. — Yellow ground, changing to white, rosy lilac blotch. 

4. Desirable. — Bright crimson. 

5. Hebe. — Yellow, dotted with bronzy red. 

6. King of Sardinia. — Rich crimson. 

7. Lady Franklin. — Buff, yellow blotch on the top. 

8. Lady Palmerston. — Yellow, finely spotted with red. 

9. Bubens. — Rich gold, shaded bronze blotch. 
10. Sir Colin Campbell. — Rich crimson. 

Bedding Varieties. 

1. Aurea floribnnda. — Yellow. 

2. Golden Gem. — Deep yellow. 

3. Victoria. — Very dark maroon. 

4. Sparkles. — Crimson, gold cup. 

5. Garibaldi. — Deep rich crimson. 

6. Ambassador. — Scarlet brown, spotted maroon. 

CAMELLIAS. 

1. Alba plena.— White. 

2. Alexina. — Blush, delicately marked rose. 
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3. Albertns. — Carnation striped. 

4. Chandler!!. — Crimson red, mottled white. 

5. Countess of Orkney. — White, striped carmine. 
<>. Collettii. — Deep red, white blotches. 

7. Be U Heine. — Snow white, mottled and striped. 

S. Henderson!!. — Shaded rose. 

9. Mathotiana. — Crimson. 

10. Montironi. — Yellowish white. 

11. Storyi. — Rosy pink. 

12. Tentonia. — Rosy pink, shaded and striped white. 

CAEKATIOKS. 

Show Varieties. 

1. Sybil. — Rose flake. 

2. Bote of Stapleford.— Rosy flake. 

3. lady FeeL — Purple flake. 

4. Sari Stamford. — Purple flake. 

5. J. Cheetham.— Scarlet flake. 

6. Christopher Sly. — Scarlet flake. 

7. Duke of Grafton. — Scarlet bizarre*. 

8. Fanny Gardiner. — Scarlet bizarres. 

9. Lord Milton. — Crimson bizarres. 

10. Sarah Payne. — Pink and purple bizarres. 

1 1. Squire Meynell. — Pink and purple bizarres. 

12. William IV.— Scarlet self. 

CHBT8ANTHEMUM8. 
Large Flowering Show Varieties. 

1. BeautS du Nord. — Violet carmine. 

2. Beverley. — Cream white. 

3. General Slade. — Red, tipped orange. 

4. Mrs. Wyness.— Puce. 

5. Prince of Wales. — Dark purple. 

6. Mr. George Glenny.— White. 

7. Queen of England. — Blush. 

8. Rev. J. Dix. — Orange red, lighter centres. 

9. Mrs. Dixon. — Splendid yellow. 

10. Lady Slade. — Soft lilac pink, centre blush. 
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11. Mrs. Brnnless. — Red, tipped gold. 

12. Golden Dr. Brook. — Bright golden yellow. 

13. St. Patrick. — Bronzy red. 

14. Le Grand. — Fawn colour, tinted rosy peach. 

15. Marechal Duroo. — Rose and lilac. 

16. Mr. Gladstone. — Dark chestnut red. 

17. Annie Salter. — Golden yellow, reflexed. 

18. Dr. Sharpe. — Magenta crimson, reflexed. 

19. Guernsey Nugget. — Primrose yellow. 

20. Jardin des Plantes. — Bright golden orange. 

21. Mrs. Sharpe. — Rich pinkish rose, bright silvery turnover. 

22. Aregena. — Purple crimson, or amaranth. 

23. Prince Alfred. — Rosy crimson. 

24. Lord Stanley. — Orange amber. 

Pompone Varieties. 

1. Fanny. — Dark brown. 

2. Andromeda. — Cream. 

3. Antnmna. — Buff. 

4. BerroL — Golden yellow. 

5. Bijou de I/Horticulture. — Sulphur and white. 

6. Mrs. Diz. — Plush, bordered rose. 

7. Marabout. — White feathery. 

8. Model of Perfection. — Rich lilac, edged pure white. 

9. Mrs. Hull — Chestnut and orange. 
10. Sunset. — Orange brown. 

n. Mr. Aside. — Golden yellow. 

12. Peele. — Deep rose. 

13. Aglaia. — Blush, with high white centre. 

14. Eegulufl. — Cinnamon. 

15. Firefly.— Bright scarlet, high centre. 

16. Cedo Nulli. — White, tipped brown. 

17. White Trevenna. — Pure white. 

18. Dnrnflet. — Rose carmine. 

19. Craraction. — Deep magenta. 

20. General Canrobert. — Pure yellow. 

21. Adonis. — Rose and purple. 

22. Surprise. — White and rose. 

23. President MoreL — Red. 

24. Madame Sentir. — Pure white. 
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Japanese Hybrids. 

i. Blanched© Castile. — White, lilac, and gold. 
* 2. Boole de Neige. — Large white. 

3. Ereota superb*. — Bright rose, broad petals. 

4. Jane Salter. —White, bordered and striped with rosy lilac. 

5. La Coquette. — Golden thread-like petals. 

6. Bed Dragon. — Red chestnut, tipped yellow. 

CINEBABIAS. 

1. Admirable. — Ruby claret, dark grey disc. 

2. Correggio. — Magenta rose, white ring, dark disc. 

3. Diana. — White, purple-crimson edge, black disc. 

4. Fortunatai. — White, rosy crimson edge, dark disc. 

5. Goliath. — Rosy purple, white ring. 

6. Grand Mogul. — Dark maroon. 

7. Mozart. — Plum, white ring. 

8. May Day. — Carmine lake, pure white ring. 

9. Priam. — Rosy lake, white central ring. 

10. Begal. — White, purple edge. 

1 1. True Bine. — Rich deep blue, narrow white edge. 

12. Edina.— White, deep rose edge. 

C0LETT8. 

1. Baroness Rothschild. — Centre of the leaves bright bronzy crimson, 
golden margin. 

2. Cloth of Gold. — Pure self-coloured yellow. 

3. Emperor Napoleon. — Hardy bedding variety, with chocolate- 
coloured leaves. 

4. Golden Gem. — Bright crimson, fringe golden margin. 

5. Newmannii. — Brilliant bronzy crimson, golden margin. 

6. Princess Beatrice. — Light golden hue, main veins and margin 
lined with crimson. 

7. Queen Victoria. — Rich bronzy light crimson, bright yellow edge. 

8. Sonvenir de Lierval. — Yellowish green, veined carmine. 

CROCUSES. 

1. Caroline Chisholm. — White. 

2. David Bizzio. — Purple. 
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3. Le Majestueuse. — Striped. 

4. Louis d'Or. — Yellow. 

5. Prince Albert. — Lilac. 

6. Queen Victoria.— White. 

7. Sir John Franklin. — Purple. 

8. Sir Walter Seott.— Striped. 

9. Snperb. — Yellow. 

DAHLIAS. 
Show Varieties. 

1. Crimson. — British Triumph, Bob Ridley, Emperor, Floribunda, 
Gloriosa, Gipsy Queen, Harry, Marquis of Winchester, Paradise 
Williams. 

2. Dark Crimson. — Andrew Dodd, Black Prince, High Sheriff, 
Indian Chief, John Gladdon. 

3. Deep Purple. — Autocrat, Eclipse, Edward Sparey, Lord Derby, 
Lord Napier, Purple Gem, Sir Greville Smith, Triomphe de Pecq. 

4. Light Purple. — Coronet, Earl of Pembroke, Favourite, George 
Wheeler, Herbert, James Buckhouse, Memorial, Rosy Circle, Vedette. 

5. Lilao. — Aurora, Baron Taunton, Criterion, Juno, Lilac Queen, 
Mrs. Boston, Mrs. Hogg. 

6. Light Shaded and Blush. — Alexandra, Constance, Fair Imogene, 
Flag of Truce, Fairy Queen, Heroine, Jenny Austin. 

7. Orange. — Admiration, Anne Austin, Chairman, Hugh Miller, 
Norfolk Hero, Redan, Vice-President. 

8. Pink Rose. — Mrs. Edwards, Mrs. Roberts, Satirist. 

9. Primrose.— King of Primroses — Queen of Primroses. 

10. Salmon. — Gazelle, General Jackson, Hon. Miss Herbert, John 
Kirby, Lady Elcho, Master of Arts, Model, Mr. Boshell, Samuel 
Naylor. 

11. Scarlet. — Chancellor, Comet, Disraeli, Firefly, Foxhunter, Lord 
Palmerston, Madge, Wildfire, Mr. Dix, Scarlet Gem. 

12. Yellow Shaded. — Chameleon, Charles Turner, Enchantress, 
Flambeau, James Hunter, Jubilee, Lady Herbert, Leah, Sir George 
M. Douglas, Starlight. 

13. White. — Miss Henshaw, Mr. W. Piggot, Princess White Per- 
fection. 

Fancy Varieties. 

1. Fanny Stnrt.— Red, tipped white. 

2. Gem. — Dark maroon, tipped white. 

3. Mrs. Pnrves. — Deep yellow, tipped white. 
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4. Mrs. Saunders. — Yellow, tipped white. 

5. Peacock. — Deep purple, tipped white. 

6. Lady AUington, — Deep scarlet, tipped white. 

7. Beauty of Wilts. — Crimson, tipped white. 

8. Mrs. G. Smith. — Puce, tipped white. 

9. Proipero. —Crimson, tipped purple. 

0. Eccentric— Yellow, tipped scarlet. 

1. Chang. — Yellow, striped and mottled scarlet. . 

2. Dolly Varden. — White, striped purple. 

3. Egyptian Prince. — Bronze red, striped deeper red. 

4. Flora Wyatt. — Orange, striped and flaked red. 

5. Grand Sultan. — Buff, bright red striped. 
b. John Lamont. — Maroon, striped black. 

7. Letty Coles. — Pale rose ground, striped and tipped red. 

8. Miss Large.— White, striped light purple. 

9. Miss Lily Large. — Puce, striped and spotted crimson. 

20. Patent. — Salmon, striped purple. 

21. Bev. J. B.M. Canun. — Yellow, flaked red. 

22. Octoroon. — Purple and white stripes, mtdberry spots. 

23. Heronles. — Yellow ground, striped and speckled crimson. 

24. Iona. — Buff, edged and tipped lake. 

25. Tippy Bob. — Canary yellow, rose and purple stripes. 

26. Oracle. — Yellow, striped with crimson. 

27. Empress of Austria. — Yellow, shaded red, tipped white. 

28. Sam Bartlett. — Deep blush, striped with crimson. 

Bouquet or Pompone Dwarf Varieties. 

1. Alba flora nana. — Pure white. 

2. Barcelona. — Dark crimson, occasionally tipped white. 

3. Conflagration. - Bright scarlet. 

4. Crimson Gem. — Rich crimson. 

5. Emotion. — Beautiful lilac. 

6. German Daisy. — Rose, rayed with white. 

7. Gem of the Dwarfs. — Dark crimson, tipped white. 

8. Hilda. — Dark maroon, tipped white. 

9. Jewess. — Orange scarlet, tipped white. 

10. King of Dwarfs. — Dark purple. 

11. Little Dear. — Blush white, flushed and tipped rose. 

12. Pluton. — Best yellow. 

13. Queen of York.— French white, shaded lilac. 

14. Venns. — Very deep rose. 
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PERKS. 

1. Stove Varieties. — Adiantum trapeziforme, Amphicosmia capensis, 
Asplenium Veitchianura, Davallia tenuifolia, Gymnogramma chryso- 
phylla, Gymnogramma ochracea, Hymenodium crinitum, Nephrolepis 
davalioides, Nothoclaea nivea, Onychium auratum, Stenochlaena 
tenuifolia (climber), Thamnopteris Australasica. 

2. Hardy Varieties. — Allosorus crispus, Asplenium marinum, 
Athyrium filixfoemina, Cyrtomium falcatum, Blechnum spicant, Lastrea 
filax-mas, Lastrea oreopteris, Onoclea sensibilis, Osmunda regalis, 
Osmunda Claytoniana, Polypodium phcgopteris, Polypodium vulgare. 

3. Soandent and Trailing Varieties. — Asplenium reclinatum, Acro- 
phorus hispidus, Adiantum setulosum, Campyloneurum csespitosum, 
Davallia pinnatifida (Humata), Fadijenia prolifera, Goniophlebium 
vacciniifolium, Goniopteris scolopendrioides, Hemiontis cordifolia, 
Nothochlsena nivea, Niphobolus rupestris, Polypodium filipes. 

FUCHSIAS. 
Single Varieties. 

1. Minnie Banks. — Corolla scarlet ; tube and sepals white. 

2. Rose of Denmark. — Corolla light pink, margined rose ; tube and 
sepals white. 

3. Covent Garden White. — Corolla scarlet ; tube and sepals white. 

4. Lord Falmouth. — Corolla rich violet blue; tube and sepals 
carmine scarlet. 

5. Resplendent. — Corolla rich violet ; tube and sepals scarlet. 

6. Wave of life. — Corolla bright violet blue ; tube and sepals rich 
scarlet ; foliage bright yellow. 

7. Dr. Kitto Giddings. — Corolla dark and satiny ; tube and sepals 
scarlet. 

8. Bland's New Striped. — Corolla rich plum-coloured purple ; tube 
and sepals glowing scarlet. 

9. Mrs. E. Bennett. — Corolla white ; tube and sepals scarlet. 

10. Colonel Haroonrt.— Corolla light scarlet rose, suffused witM 
purple ; tube and sepals scarlet. 

11. First of the Day. — Corolla lavender coloured ; tube and sepals 
mauve. 

12. Earl of Beaconafleld. — Corolla deep carmine ; tube and sepals 
light rosy carmine. 
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13. Sreeta von Novelty. — Corolla light pink ; tube and sepals 
cherry crimson ; flowers erect. 

14. Hilton. — Corolla purple violet, striped red; tube and sepals 
scarlet. 

Doable Varieties. 

1. Avalanche. — Corolla dark violet ; tube plum colour ; sepals 
bright carmine. 

2. Miff Luoy Finnii. — Corolla pure white ; tube and sepals coral 
red. 

3. Little Alioe. — Corolla pure white ; tube and sepals scarlet. 

4. Champion of the World. — Corolla bright dark purple ; tube and 
sepals scarlet. 

5. Prince Leopold. — Corolla deep violet ; tube and sepals deep 
crimson. 

6. Tower of London. — Corolla violet blue ; tube and sepals coral 
scarlet. 

7. Carrie Symes. — Corolla pure white ; tube and sepals scarlet. 

8. Harry Felton. — Corolla bright purple ; tube and sepals scarlet. 

GERANIUMS. 
Show Varieties. 

1. Admirable. — White, rose, and maroon. 

2. Agnes. — Pink, blotched with black. 

3. Conqueror. — Crimson maroon. 

4. Emperor. — Crimson, and dark spot. 

5. Fair Ellen. — White, maroon, and crimson. 

6. Governor-General. — White, rose, orange, and maroon. 

7. King of Scarlets. — Bright scarlet. 

8. Maid of Honour. — Upper petals dark crimson, edged with 
salmon ; under petals salmon, light centre. 

9. Marvellous. — Maroon and carmine. 

10. Review. — White, rose, and maroon. 

1 1. Viola. — White and lilac. 

12. Larkfield Rival. — Pure white, with pink spot on top petals. 

Fancy Varieties. 

1. Emperor. — Upper petals black, edged white ; under petals white, 
mottled purple. 
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2. Beauty of Slough. — Bright rosy crimson, margined with white ; 
white centre. 

3. Celestial. — Bright light rose, 

4. Prima Donna. — White centre ; upper petals violet purple, mar- 
gined with white ; lower petals pure white, spotted with purple. 

5. Helen Fauoit. — Dense crimson ; lilac edge ; under petals lilac, 
mottled crimson. 

6. King. — Upper petals violet crimson ; lower petals flesh mottled 
crimson. 

7. Cloth of Silver. — Silvery white, with rose blotch ; under petals 
pure white. 

8. Lady Hume Campbell. — Bright scarlet crimson ; lilac centre. 

9. Bridesmaid. — Pale lavender, edged with white. 

• 10. Crimson King. — Crimson purple ; lilac centre and edges. 

11. Omar Paoha.— Bright crimson. 

12. Madame Rougiere. — Crimson purple ; lilac throat and edges. 

Nosegay Class. 

1. Bishopstowe Nosegay. 

2. Crystal Palace Nosegay. 

3. Imperial Crimson Nosegay. 

4. Pink Nosegay. 

5. Purple Nosegay. 

6. Red Nosegay. 

7. Salmon Nosegay. 

Soented Leaved Varieties. 

1. Abrotanifolium. — Southernwood scented, 

2. Capitatum. — Rose scented. 

3. Citriodorum. — Orange scented. 

4. ,, majus. — Lemon scented. 

5. Gratum. — Nutmeg scented. 

6. Lobatum, — Peppermint scented. 

7. Prinoe of Orange. — Apple scented. 

Golden Trioolor — Bedding Varieties. 

1. Lady Cullum. — Golden, rich dark crimson zone. 

2. Luoy Grieve. — Golden, lake-tinted crimson zone. 

3. Mrs. Headley. — Golden, rich broad zone. 

4. Mrs. Pollock. — Golden, bronze red zone. 

5. Peter Grieve. — Golden, flamed scarlet zone. 

6. Reynolds Hole. — Golden, crimson and black zone. 
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Silver Tricolor— Bidding Varieties 

1. Avalanche. —White edge anil flowers. 

2. Bright Star.— Pure white edge, scarlet flowers. 

3. Fair Oriana. — Cream-white edge; flowers white, with salmon- 
rose centre. 

4. Flower of Spring. — White variegation, flowers bright cerise. 

5. Mrs. F. Clutton. — White edge, broad bright crimson zone. 

6. Snowflake. — Broad white edge, flowers rosy scarlet 

Bicolori, or Bronse and Gold Varieties. 

1. Black Douglas. — Gold margin, dark bronze chocolate zone. 

2. Chieftain. — Yellow, chocolate red zone. 

3. Criterion. —Golden yellow, rich chestnut red zone. 

4. Distinction. — Green disc, narrow vandyked zone, margin singu- 
arly crimped and notched. 

5. Golden Circle.— Gold, light chocolate zone. 

6. Sappy Thought. — Leaf white in centre, and green round the out- 
side. 

7. Hercules. — Yellow, shaded red and bronze zone. 

8. Marshal MaoMahon.— Pale yellow, bronze zone. 

9. Negro. — Yellow, deep chocolate bronze zone. 

10. Prinoess of Wales.— Yellow ground, vandyked bronzed red 
zone. 

Variegated Ivy-Leaved Varieties. 

1. Bijou. — White variegation, vermilion-carmine flowers. 

2. Duke of Edinburgh. — Broad white margin. 

3. L'Elegante. — Dark green foliage, with silver edge. 

4. Silver Gom. — Silver margin, lilac flowers. 

5. Willsii — Neat erect habit, flowers shaded magenta. 

6. Willsii rosea. — Erect growth, rich rose-coloured flowers. 

Double-Flowered Varieties. 

1. Aline Sisley. — White, small foliage and compact, free flowering. 

2. Jewel. — Deep scarlet, very full, Tom Thumb habit 

3. Madame Boutard.— Pale rose, very dwarf. 

4. Madame Bendatter. — Pure mauve, very double, large truss. 

5. Mr. Gladstone. — Salmon-tinted rose, large flowers. 

6. Triomphant. — Brilliant violet, centre leaves striped white. 

Double-Flowered Zonale Varieties. 

1. Amaranth. — Rosy pink, new and beautiful colour. 

2. Corsair. — Brilliant scarlet, fine form. 
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3. Culford Pink. — Flowers salmon pink, dwarf habit, broad dark 
zone. 

4. Gloire de Corbency. — Salmon, margined white. 

5. Madame Vauoher. — Pure white. 

6. Mrs. Hole. — Magenta crimson. 

7. President Grevy. — Plum colour. 

8. Walthaxn Seedling. — Red crimson. 

Horseshoe-Leaved Scarlets. 

Amazon, Baron Hugel, Beauty of Brixton, Bishopstowe, Cap- 
tivation, Compactum, Lilliput, Martin Gireau, New Globe, Queen of 
England, Richmond Green, Scarlet Perfection. 

Plain-Leaved Scarlets. 
Defiance, Frogmore Improved, Punch, Wellington Hero. 

GLADIOLI. 

1. Baviana. — Orange, feathered violet. 

2. Cardinalis. — Bright scarlet, flaked white. 

3. Colvilli. — Purplish lilac. 

4. Elegantissimus. — Fine rose, spotted. 

5. Emioans. — Orange scarlet, feathered. 

6. Ernest Maltravers. — Bright salmon. 

7. Formosissimus. — Scarlet, flaked white. 

8. Hendrious. — Bright rose, shaded lilac. 

9. Imperialis. — Purple, splendid striped. 

10. Lamartine. — Salmon and carmine. 

11. Lindley. — Vermilion scarlet, and violet. 

12. Lord Clarendon. — Red, feathered white. 

13. Magnifions.— Deep red. 

14. He Plus Ultra. — Deep rose, blotched white. 

15. Ramosus. — Salmon rose, flaked crimson. 

16. Sir Joseph Paxton. — Bright rose. 

17. Trimacnlatns. — Rose, spotted white. 

18. Psittaoinns. — Yellow and red. 

GLOXINIAS. 

1. Anneau Cobalt. — White ground, laced with rich blue. 

2. Astrea. — Rosy crimson throat, margined with white. 
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3. Attraction. — Tube and edges pure white, mouth rosy crimson, 
throat spotted crimson. 

4. Aurora. — Tu1>c light, limb dark pink, throat pure white. 

5. Beauty. — Pink lobes, pure white mouth, and white throat. 

6. Bird of Paradise. — Flowers rosy lilac, throat creamy white, 
beautifully spotted. 

7. Brilliant. — Bright crimson, lobes margined with rose, rich violet 
throat. 

8. Celestial. — Rose lobes, throat encircled with deep violet, base of 
the tube white. 

9. Charles Diokens. — Tube and limb violet, throat rich purple. 

10. CaBrulea variegata. — Light porcelain blue, streaked with white. 

11. Madame Frederic Siesmeyr.— Tube and throat white, with broad 
margin of purple. 

12. Madame Guillon. — Throat cream-coloured, bordered with rosy 
spots of carmine. 

13. Magenta. — Throat slate, lined with carmine ; mouth rose, dotted 
with magenta ; margin white. 

14. Most Beautiful. — Tube sulphur, densely spotted with red ; richly 
margined with purple. 

15. Pavilion Blanc— Tube white, and long; margin of throat cream 
coloured, and spotted with lilac. 

16. Peeress. — Rich purple, the lobes margined with blue ; base of 
the throat white, spotted. 

HOLLYHOCKS. 

1. Alioe. — Salmon, suffused with deep pink. 

2. Anne. — Pink, shaded crimson. 

3. Arthur. — Bright, dark red. 

4. Clipper. — Pink, shaded with salmon* 

5. Coronet. — Bright crimson. 

6. Cygnet.— Pure white. 

7. Dandy. — Dark red, very bright colour. 

8. Galatea. — Deep red, very showy. 

9. Glory of Walden. — Vermilion scarlet. 

10. Harlequin. — Cream white, shaded with purple. 

11. Hon. Mrs. Ashley. — Bright rosy pink. 

12. King of Purples. — Rich, fine purple. 

13. Lord Loughborough. — Salmon pink. 

14. Mabel. — Pink, shaded crimson. 
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15. Miss Reed. — Ivory white, with bright purple base. 

16. Miss Tamer. — Creamy white. 

1 7. Mrs. Downie. — Salmon rose 

18. Nabob. — Light amber, suffused with pink. 

19. Tyrian Prince. — Rich purple. 

20. Walden Rival. — Orange and crimson shaded. 



HYACINTHS. 
Double Show Varieties. 

1. Bouquet Royale. — rink. 

2. Grootvorst. — Blush. 

3. Alida Catherina. — Deep rose. 

4. Waterloo. — Fine crimson. 

5. Anna Maria. — White, violet eye. 

6. Passe Virgi.— White, pink eye. 

7. A la Mode. — White, purple eye. 

8. Don Gratuit.— White, yellowish eye. 

9. Bloksberg. — Fine light striped. 

10. Grande Vedette. — Pearl white. 

11. Laurens Roster. — Fine rich purple 

12. Lord Wellington. — Rich dark blue. 

13. Bouquet d'Orange. — Reddish yellow. 

14. Louis d'Or. — Yellow, pink eye. 

Single Show Varieties. 

1. Amy. — Scarlet. 

2. La Prophete. — Carnation rose. 

3. Madame Hodgson. — Fine red. 

4. La Dame du Lac. — Rosy salmon. 

5. Grand Vainqueur. — Pure white. 

6. Voltaire. — Blush white. 

7. Elfrida.— White, pink shaded. 

8. Mont Blanc— White. 

9. Argus. — Rich purple, white eyed. 

10. Charles Diokens. — Porcelain shaded with blue. 

11. General Havelook. — Deep black purple. 

12. L'Unique. — Fine purple mauve. 

13. Alida Jacobs. — Deep yellow. 

14. Heroine.— Bright citron. 

U 
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LAttAHAS. 

1. Distinction. — Bright orange scarlet. 

2. Bom Calmet— Pink, centres changing to peach and yellow. 

3. Favourita. — Yellow, changing to dark brown scarlet, distinctly 
shaded bright purple. 

4. Feu Follet— Reddish yellow. 

5. Heroine. — Clear crimson, changing to rich chocolate. 

6. La Neige.— Pure white. 

7. Magenta King. — Nearly self-coloured bright purple scarlet. 

8. Moniieiir Bonder Chanviere.— Yellow, bordered bright red, 
changing to scarlet. 

9. Ninus. — Canary yellow. 

10. Fhoephore. — Deep yellow. 

11. Ver Cniiant.— Brilliant yellow. 

12. Viotoire. — Pure white, rich lemon eye. 

LILIES. 

1. Bulbiferum. — Orange crimson, slightly spotted black ; two feet. 

2. Catesbai. — Orange red, purple spotted ; one foot. 

3. Conoolor. — Scarlet, slightly spotted black ; one foot. 

4. Conoolor Coridion. — Yellow, spotted brown ; one foot. 

5. Davurionm nmbellatuxn immaoulatum. — Rich crimson, shaded 
to orange ; two feet. 

6. Philadelphiouxn. — Yellow, spotted black, and blotched red ; one 
foot. 

7. Thnnbergianum Armeniacum. — Rich, soft orange ; one foot. 

8. Thnnbergianum atrosanguineum.— Rich, blood crimson ; one 
foot. 

LOBELIAS. 

1. Brighton. — Bright blue. 

2. Ebor. — Purple, dark and intense. 

3. Defianoe. — Rosy red. 

4. St. Martin's Blue.— Flowers dark blue, foliage dark bronze. 

5. C&ralea alba marmorata, fl. pi. — Beautiful double blue flowers. 

6. Double White. — Flowers white, neat and compact habit. 

7. Lobelia pumila magnifica. — Flowers deep indigo blue. 

8. Princess of Wales. — Pure white. 
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MIMITLITS. 
Show Varieties, 

1. Bridal Beauty. —White ground, bright crimson lobes, margined 
cream colour. 

2. Empress of India.— Clear scarlet, large yellow throat, spotted 
with crimson. 

3. Bosy Gem. — Rose ground, cream throat, spotted yellow mouth. 

4. Mottled Beauty.— Ruby red, amber coloured mouth, blotched 
and mottled crimson. 

5. Soleil. — Bright crimson red, yellow mouth, centre marked with 
tiger-like spots. 

6. Versicolor. — White ground, spotted over with dark rose. 

PANSIES. 
Show Varieties. 

1. Agnes B. Holt. — Pure white self, solid blotch. 

2. Alexander MoNab. — Very dark maroon shaded. 

3. Clipper. — Bright yellow self. 

4. Dr. Robert Lee. — Mulberry self. 

5. Golden Queen. — Light yellow, solid blotch. 

6. Inimitable. — Primrose. 

7. Locomotive. — Dark maroon, shaded with crimson. 

8. Yellow Queen. — Deep yellow. 

9. George Wilson. — Golden yellow, with bronzy purple belt ; dense 
blotch. 

10. Lochiel. — Yellow, bronze belt. 

1 1. Oriel. — Rich yellow, light blue belting, fine blotch. 

12. Francis Iightboy. — White, with large purple belt. 

Taney Varieties. 

1. Alfred Elliott. — Fine smooth red, with blotches. 

2. Cloth of Crimson. — Bright crimson and gold. 

3. Cloth of Rose. — Pinky rose and sulphur. 

4. Collin Bell. — Cream colour, suffused with claret; large black 
blotch. 

5. Countess Pauline. — Dark red, with large black blotches. 

6. Durrit. — Bright red, with large blue blotches. 

7. Elvina. —Yellow and white, edged with bright mauve ; fine blotch. 
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8. Georgian*,— Pearl white, edged light blue; large dark blue 
blotches. 

9. Leigh Emit.— Light mauve and white, with large dark mauve 
blotches. 

1 a Magpie. — Sulphur, with large black blotch. 

1 1. Striped Queen. —White, striped pale blue. 

12. Sunrise.— -Orange, shaded with rose ; large blotch. 

ytfTT^g Varieties. 

1. Purples.— Cliveden Purple, Prince Bismarck, Tyrian Purple, 
Violet King. 

2. Bines. — Blue Gem, Blue King, Cliveden Blue, Imperial Blue 
Perfection. 

3. Yellows. — Cliveden Yellow, Golden Perfection, Perpetual 
Yellow, Prince of Orange. 

4. White*,— Great Eastern, Lily White, Snowflake, White Bedder. 

PEHT8TSX0N8. 

1. T. Loader Brown. — Flowers brilliant coral red, with a pure 
white throat. 

2. Stephen Amey.— Colour bright magenta scarlet, white throat. 

3. Lady V. Sanders. — Dark purple scarlet, with blush lip, white 
throat. 

4. Black Knight. — Maroon throat, shaded with white. 

5. Ceree. — Violet-purple rose, lilac lobes, throat striped with rose on 
white ground, and blotched rich chocolate. 

6. Atalanta. — Rich magenta crimson, white throat, red lines. 

7. Gonnteu of Bosslyn. — Delicate pink, white throat, slightly pen- 
cilled with pink. 

8. Stanstead Rival. — Bright scarlet crimson, pure white throat, 
slightly pencilled light carmine. 

9. Purple King. — Purple shaded violet, throat pencilled purplish 
violet. 

10. W. P. Laird. — Light blue, throat pure white. 

PETUNIAS. 

Doable Varieties. 

1 . Madame Hengist. — Deep crimson, striped white. 

2. King of the Crimsons. — Rich purplish crimson. 

3. Heroine. — Crimson and white. 
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4. Little Rose. — Rose pirik. 

5. Romulus.— White ground, flaked and mottled purple. 

6. Neptune. —Pure white. 

Single Varieties. 

1. Dr. Denny. — Deep crimson maroon. 

2. Mrs. Wright. — Deep rich lake, starred with pure white. 

3. Dr. Daniel. — Crimson maroon, white throat. 

4. Spitfire. — An intense bright purple, shaded crimson. 

5. Mrs. William Elder.— Splendid white band, edged bright purple. 

6. Illustration. — Bright lilac, blotched rose. 

PHLOXES. 

1. Aurore Boreale. — Bright salmon. 

?. Liervalle. — Dark rose, striped white. 

3. Eugene Tanner. — White, rosy crimson eye. 

4. The Queen. — Pure white. 

5. Viotor Hugo. — Brilliant scarlet. 

6. Madame Gailliaird. — Fiery salmon, crimson centre. 

7. PrinoeSB Louise. — Pure white, purple crimson eye. 

8. John Alexander. — Salmon, scarlet-stained violet, dark crimson eye . 

9. Erato. — Carmine red, shaded white and lilac. 

10. Son de Berryl. — Crimson, purple centre. 

11. Le Lion. — Rose, edge of petals blotched carmine. 

12. Mrs. Laing. — Soft rosy lilac. 

13. Oberon. — Coppery cerise. 

14. Pepin. — Orange red, bright centre. 

15. Statuaire Gabet. — Vermilion red, with purple centre. 

16. Tork and Lancaster. — Violet, veined and edged white. 

PICOTEES. 

1. Beauty of Pluxnstead. — Rose and scarlet edge. 

2. Mrs. Fordham. — Rose and scarlet edge. 

3. Bertha. —Rose and scarlet edge. 

4. Mrs. Keynes. — Red edge. 

5. William Summers.— Red edge. 

6. Mrs. Browning. — Red edge. 

7. Norfolk Beauty.— Purple edge. 
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8. AmyBohsart — Purple edge. 

9. Pygmalion. — Purple edge. 

10. Flower of the Say.— Rose edge. 

1 1. Northern Star. — Rose edge. 

12. Mr. J. Beere.— Yellow edge. 



FOT8. 

1 . Amelia. — Bright red, heavy lace. 

2. Ayrshire Lass. — Purple, narrow lace. 

3. Captifation. — Crimson, narrow lace. 

4. Clara. — Lilac, heavy lace. 

5. Derice. — Maroon, purple lace. 

ft. Gladiator. — Crimson, purple lace. 

7. Highland Lad.— Bright rosy lace. 

8. Monarch.— Reddish purple. 

9. Mrs. Gladstone.— Pink lace. 

10. Napoleon. — Very heavy lace of bright crimson. 

11. Bichard Andrews.— Light maroon, heavy lace. 

12. Bose of England.— Bright rosy lilac lace. 

POLYANTHUS HABCI88V8. 

1. Baielman major. — White, yellow cup. 

2. Lord Mayor. — Yellow, orange cup. 

3. Lord Canning. — Primrose, yellow cup. 

4. Louis le Grand. — White, primrose cup. 

5. Paper White.— Pure white. 

ft. Perle d* Amour. — Primrose, yellow cup. 

7. Snlpherine. — Sulphur, light yellow cup. 

8. White Pearl. — Pure white, primrose cup. 

PRIMULAS. 

1. Aurora.— Maroon, laced with deep bright yellow. 

2. Comet — Dark bright red, laced with bright yellow. 

3. Emperor. — Dark purple, laced with yellow. 

4. Iphigene.— Bright purple, laced with bright light yellow. 

5. Miss Bella. — Magenta, laced with sulphur. 

6. Norma. — Red, laced with bright yellow. 
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PYBETHBUMfl. 

x. Andromeda. — Lilac rose, with yellow centre. 

2. Aurora. — Creamy white, with orange centre. 

3. Brilliant. — Rich rosy purple, 

4. Charles Baltet. — Rosy carmine, with yellowish centre. 

5. Delioatum. — Pure white. 

6. Dr. Livingstone. — Very pale lilac, centre petals white. 

7. Emile Lemoine. — Purplish crimson, tipped golden yellow. 

8. Vulgens Plenissimnm. — Rich carmine. 

9. Imperatrioe Charlotte. — White, shaded with rose. 

10. Mrs. Dix. — Blush, shaded with purple. 

11. Nanoy. — Blush white, shaded with salmon. 

12. Paul Journu. — Outer petals pale rose, centre petals cream, 
shaded lilac. 

13. Peau Bouge. — Rosy crimson, with orange centre. 

14. Boseum perfeotnm. — Outer petals pale red, centre petals delicate 
pink, spotted with white. 

15. Solfaterre. — Sulphur, with golden yellow centre. 

16. Voi Lactee. — Pure white, suffused with delicate pink; centre 
orange. 

BAXUNCULTJSE8. 

1. Belladonna. —White spotted. 

2. Galifornian Gold. — Golden yellow. 

3. Commodore Napier. — Primrose, tipped with purple. 

4. Fireball.— Bright red. 

5. Grandiflora. — Rose-lake, mottled. 

6. Leon d'Orange. — Orange. 

7. Mont Blano. — Pure white. 

8. Mount Vesuvius. — Red spotted. 

9. Nosegay. — Yellow spotted. 

10. (Eil Noir.— Jet black. 

11. Prince de Galitadn. — Yellow, tipped crimson. 

12. Victoria Scarlet. — Vermilion. 

BH0D0DENDR0N8. 

1. Argentenm. — Flowers white, throat spotted black. 

2. Anoklandii. — Flowers pure white. 

3. Barbatum.— Flowers deep red. 
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4. Brookii gracilis.— Flowers pale yellow. 

5. Cniatnm — Flowers blush and white. 

6. Jaranicum. — Flowers bright orange. 

7. Huttalii.— Flowers pure white, tinged with rose on the outer 
surface. 

8. Betusum. — Flowers reddish orange. 

9. Thibaudiense. — Flowers bright red, mouth of the tube pale 
yellow. 

HOSES. 

Hybrid Perpetual*. 

1. Anna de Disbaoh. — Rose. 

2. Beauty of Waltham. — Rosy crimson. 

3. Charles Lefebvre. — Bright red. 

4. Francois Laehanne. — Carmine. 

5. John Hopper. — Rosy crimson. 

6. Jules Margottin.— Cherry colour. 

7. Senateur Vaisse.— Scarlet. 

8. Viotor Verdeir.— Cherry rose. 

9. Pierre Hotting. — Blackish red. 

10. Miss Ingram. — White, centre blush. 

11. Alfred Columb.— Bright fiery red. 

12. Captain Christy.— Delicate flesh colour. 

13. Etienne Levet. — Carmine red. 

14. Horace Vernet. — Reddish purple, shaded dark purple. 

15. la France. — Bright lilac rose, centre silvery white. 

16. Duke of Edinburgh. — Fine vermilion. 

17. Madame Lacharme. — Lovely white. 

18. Star of Waltham.— Bright pink. 

19. Xavier Olibo. — Velvety black, shaded amaranth. 

20. Miss Hussard.— Flesh colour. 

Bourbon Varieties. 

1. Souvenir de la Malmaison. — Clear flesh colour, large and double. 

2. Aoidalie. — White, beautifully tinted. 

3. Baronne Gonnella. — Bright cerise, shaded rosy bronze. 

4. Heine Victoria. — Brilliantly pink, deep green foliage. 

Noisette Varieties. 

1. Mareohal Hiel. — Deep yellow. 

2. Aimee Vibert. — Pure white ; blooms in clusters. 
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3. Celine Forrestier. — Bright yellow ; profuse bloomer. 
^ 4. Lamarque. — Pale straw. 

5. Unique Jaune. — Deep bronzy yellow. 

Tea-scented Varieties. 

i. Adam. — Rosy pink. 

2r Belle Lyonnaise. — Deep canary yellow. 

3. Catherine Mermel. — Delicate flesh colour. 

4. Devoniensis.— Creamy white. 

5. Gloire de Dijon.— Buff, orange centre. 

6. Letty Coles. — Fine bright pink ; free bloomer. 

7. Marie Van Houtte. — Yellowish white j flowers large. 

8. David Fradel. — Rose colour. 

9. Souvenir de Paul Neron. — Fine hardy white-edged Rose. 

10. Madame Faloot. — Apricot colour ; beautiful in bud. 

11. Cheshunt Hybrid. — Cherry carmine ; very hardy. 

12. Souvenir d'Elizie. — Creamy white. 

Climbing Varieties. 

1. Cheshunt Hybrid. — Cherry carmine ; a good climber. 

2. Mareehal Niel. — Deep yellow ; a first-rate climber. 

3. Climbing Devoniensis. — Creamy white. 

4. BanksiaBflora. — White, centre pale yellow. 

5. Flora. — Bright rose ; full. 

6. Spectabile. — Rosy lilac ; large and double. 

7. Beine des Franeais. — Flesh, tinged with rose. 

Perpetual Moss Varieties, 

1. Eugene Verdier. — Crimson ; large and fine. 

2. Superb et Hotting. — Light rose ; flowers large. 

3. Madame Moreau. — Bright red ; full. 

4. James Veiteh. — Deep violet, shaded with crimson. 

5. Perpetual White Moss. — Pure white. 

6. Salet. — Bright rose, blush edges ; large and full. 

TBOP-SOLUMS. 

1. Mrs. Treadwell.— Brilliant red. 

2. Coronet. — Bright yellow. 

3. Canariensis. — Improved bright yellow ; deep crimson heart- 
shaped spot on each segment of the flower, deeply and beautifully 
fringed or scalloped. 
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4. Crystal Palace Perfection. — Orange scarlet ; fine winter flowerer. 

5. Hnnterii. — Fine dwarf scarlet for bedding. 

0. The Moor. — Deep dark maroon crimson ; very dwarf habit. 

7. Yellow Dwarf. — Bright yellow ; very dwarf habit 

8. Alfred Collier. — Dark rich crimson ; compact grower. 



TULIPS. 
Early Varieties. 

1. Belle Alliance. — White, feathered with violet crimson. 

2. Bride of Haarlem. — Scarlet, feathered with white. 

3. Canary Bird. — Yellow. 

4. Cottage Maid. — Light rose or blush, white ground. 

5. Imperator.— Crimson. 

6. Lord Wellington.— Purple lilac. 

7. Holier*. — Deep purple. 

8. Monument. — Rose, streaked white. 

9. Queen Victoria.— White. 

10. Royal Queen, — Pure crimson, green and yellow base. 
n. Thomas Moor. — Buff orange. 
12. Vermilion Brilliant. — Scarlet. 



VERBENAS. 

1. Flower of Dorset — Crimson maroon, suffused purple ; one of the 
darkest flowers in cultivation. 

2. Life Guard. — Vivid scarlet, with a well-defined large white eye. 

3. General Pieton. — Deep crimson ; large and full. 

4. Bine Boy. — Brilliant blue ; strong grower. 

5. La Lovie. — Delicate mauve, white eye ; free and distinct. 

6. Lady of Lome. — White, suffused pink. 

7. Annie. — Improved white ground, beautifully striped rose. 

8. Regalia. — Carmine or lake scarlet, with canary eye. 

9. Carl Seigling. — Dark violet blue ; most fragrant. 

10. Lady Langlesbnry. — Light purple, striped and edged white. 

11. Iona. — Bright crimson. 

12. Cheerful. — Pink, crimson centre. 

13. Hare. — Orange crimson. 

14. Star of Erin, — Cherry carmine, white eye. 
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SELECT LISTS OF FRUITS. 

APPLES. 

Culinary Varieties. — Alfreston, Blenheim Orange, Keswick Codling, 
Winter Codling, Dumelow's Seedling, New Hawthornden, Norfolk 
Beeling, Kentish Fillbasket, Lord Suffield, London Pippin, Royal 
Russet, Yorkshire Greening. 

Dessert Varieties. — Ashmead's Kernel, Cockle Pippin, Cox's Orange 
Pippin, Court Pendu Plat, Golden Pippin, Hubbard's Pearmain, King 
of the Pippins, Lord Burghley, Ribston Pippin, Scarlet Nonpareil, 
Worcester Pearmain, Wyken Pippin. 

APRICOTS, 

Royal, Moorpark, Shipley, Turkey. 

CHERRIES. 

Kitchen Varieties. — Kentish, Morello. 

Dessert Varieties. — May Duke, Florence, Governor Wood, Elton, 
Frogmore Early, Bigarreau, Royal Duke, Warder's Early Black. 

CURRANTS. 

White.— White Dutch, White Grape. 
Red.— La Fertile, Red Grape. 
Black. — Black Naples, Lee's Prolific. 

FIGS. 

Por Walls. — Brunswick, Brown Turkey. 

Por Forcing. — Black Ischia, Grosse Verte, Royal Vineyard. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

Red. — Champagne, Crown Bob, Champion. 

Yellow.— Glory of Oldport, Leader, Yellow Champagne. 

Green. —British Queen, Green Gage, Greenwood. 

White.— Queen of Trumps, Large Early White, Whitesmith. 
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GRAPES. 

Tor Wall*,— Espcrionc, Miller's Burgundy, Royal Muscadine. 

Tor Cool Vineries,— Black Hamburg, Buckland Sweetwater, Court 
Mu>cnt. 

Tor Hotted Vineriet.— Frank en thai, Muscat of Alexandra, Muscat 
Hamburg. 

Tor Lata Heated Vineries.— Muscat of Alexandra, Alicante, Lady 
Downc*. 

HECTABINES. 

Tor Wall*. — Ix>rd Napier, Pine-apple, Violette Native. 
Tor Orchard and Torcing-House. — Elruge, Lord Napier, Pitmaston 
Orange. 

PEACHES. 

Tor Walls. — Harrington Bellegarde, Early Rivers, Lord Palmerston. 
Tor Orchard and Toroing-Houie. — Early Grosse, Mignonne, Royal 
George. 

PEAKS. 

Tor Standards and Orchards.— Aston Town, Jargonelle, Williams's 
Bon Cretien, Winter Nelis, Swan's Egg, Autumn Bergamot. 

Tor Boshes and Pyramids.— Beurre Diel, Brockworth Park, Brown 
Beurre, Beurre Ranee, Beurre Easter, Louise Bonne of Jersey. 

For Walls. — Marie Louise, Ne Plus Meuris, Hacon's Incomparable, 
Josephine de Malines, Alexandre Bivort, Souvenir du Congres. 

PLUMS. 

Culinary Varieties. — Early Prolific, Gisborne, Victoria. 

Dessert Varieties.— Coe's Golden Drop, Green Gage, Purple Gage. 



BASPBEBBIES. 

Bed. — Carter's Prolific, Semper Fidelis. 
Yellow. — Yellow Antwerp, Yellow Globe. 
White. —White Antwerp. 
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8TBAWBEBBISS. 

British Queen. — Large, conical, pale red, firm, juicy, and rich. 

Early Prolific. — Large, flesh pure white, with a delicious pine 
flavour. 

Elton Pine. — Large, ovate, bright shining crimson, flesh firm and 
briskly flavoured ; a good kind for preserving. 

Frogmore Late Pine. — Very large, conical, dark crimson, tender, 
juicy, and rich. 

Keen's Seedling. — Large, ovate, dark crimson, firm, sweet, rich, and 
briskly flavoured. 

President. — Very large, dark crimson, firm, brisk, juicy and rich ; a 
heavy cropper. 



THE END. 
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De la Motte Pouqui. Great paint have been token with ike Arthurian stories, 
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Tennyson has brought them to the front in kit" Idylls of the Ring-;" and the 
number of dramatic ploit shetcked out is many kundredl. Another striken! and 
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historic incidents. In. the Appendix are added twa lists; the first contains the 
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One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 

Belgravia 

For January contains the First Chapters of Two New Novels (each to 
be continued throughout the year) :— I. The Confidential Agent. 
By James Payn, Author of "By Proxy," &c— II. The Leaden- 
Casket. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt, Author of " Thoraicroft's Model," 
&c. This number contains also the First of a Series of Twelve 
Articles on "Our Old Country Towns," with Five Illustrations by 
Alfred Rimmer. The February Number contains a New Stcry 
entitled Birds in the Snow, by Ouida. 
V The FORTIETH Volume of BELGRAVIA, elegantly bound m 

crimson cloth, full gilt side and back, gilt edges, price 7 J. od., is now reud^ . 

— Handsome Cases ffr binding volumes can be had at as. sack. 

Demy 8vo, Illustrated, uniform in ske for binding. 

Blackburn's Art Handbooks : 

Academy Notes* 1675. With 40 Illustrations. is . 
Academy Notes, 1876. With 107 Illustrations. is. 
Academy Notes, 1877. With 143 Illustrations, is. 
Academy Notes, 1878. With 150 Illustrations, ix. 
Academy Notes, 1979. With 146 Illustrations, is. 
Groavenor Notes, 1878. With 68 Illustrations. is. 
Grosvenor Notes, 1879. With 60 Illustration. is. 
Pictures at the Paris Exhibition, 1878. 80 Illustrations, is. 
Pictures at South Kensington. (The Raphael Cartoons, Sheep- 
shanks Collection, &c.) With 70 Illustrations, is. 
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Art Handbooks — continued. 
The Engliih Picture* at the National Gallery. With 114 

Illustrations, is. 

The Old Masten at the National Gallery. i28IUusts. is.6d. 
Academy Notei, 1876-79. Complete in One Volume, with 

nearly 600 Illustrations in Facsimile. Demy too, cloth limp, 6>. 

A Complete Illustrated Catalogue to the National Gallery. 

With Notes by Hbnsy Blackbusk, and *4* Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 3; . 

UNIFORM WITH" ACADEMY NOTES." 

Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1878. 117 Illustrations, is. 

Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1879. 125 Illustrations, is. 

Glasgow Institute of Fine ArtsNotes,1878. 95 Illustrations, is. 

Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1879. 100 IUusts. is. 

Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool, 1878. 112 Blasts, is. 

Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool, 1879. 100 IUusts. is. 

Royal Manchester Institution Notes, 1878. 88 Illustrations, is. 

Royal Society of Artists Notes, Birmingham, 1878. 95 Illus- 
trations, IX. 

Children of the Great City. By F. W. Lawson. With Fac- 
simile Sketches by the Artist Demy 8vo, ix. 



Folio, half-bound boards, India Proofs, 21s. 

Blake (William). 

Etchings from his Works. By W. B. SCOTT. With descriptive Text. 

" The best side of Blake* s work is given here, and makes a really attractive 
volume, which all can enjoy. . . . The etching is of the best kind, more refined 
and delicate than the original work.*' — Saturday Review. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Boccaccio's Decameron ; 

or, Ten Days' Entertainment. Translated into English, with an Intro- 
duction by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With Portrait, and 
Stothard's beautiful Copperplates. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Brand's Observations on Popular Antiquities, 

chiefly Illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and 
Superstitions. With the Additions of Sir Henry Ellis. An entirely 
New and Revised Edition, with fine full-page Illustrations. 

Bowers' (Georgina) Hunting Sketches: 

Canters in Crampshire. By G. Bowers. I. Gallops from 

Gorseborough. II. Scrambles with Scratch Packs. III. Studies with 
Stat; Hounds. Oblong 4to, half-bound boards, su. 

Leaves from a Hunting Journal. By G. Bowers. Coloured 

in facsimile of the originals. Oblong -jto, naif* bound, at/. 

U* preparation. 
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Bret Harte, Works by : 

The Select Works of Bret Harte, in Prose and Poetry. With 

Introductory Essay by J. M. Bellew, Portrait of the Author, and 50 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

An Heiress of Red Dog, and other Stories. By Bret Hartf. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. ; cloth limp, 2*. 6d. 

"Few modern English-writing humourists have achieved the popularity of 
Mr. Bret Harte. He has Passed, so to speak, beyond book-fame into talk-fame* 
People who may never perhaps have held one of his little volumes in their 



hands, are perfectly familiar with some at least of their contents .... Pic 
tures of Calif or nian cantd-life, unapproached in their quaint picturesquenest 
and deep human interest. — D aily News. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret IIarte. Fcap. 

8vo, picture cover, is. ; crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3*. 6d. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp, and other Sketches. By Bret 

Harte. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, us. 

Jeff Briggs's Love Story. By Bret Harte. Fcap. 8vo, picture 

cover, is. ; cloth extra, 2X. 6d. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with full-page Portraits, 4*. 6d. 

Brewster's (Sir David) Martyrs of Science, 

Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Astronomical Plates, 4s. 6d. 

Brewster's (Sir D.) More Worlds than One, 

the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian. 
Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated in Colours, 30J. 

British Flora Medica : 

A History of the Medicinal Plants of Great Britain. Illustrated by 
a Figure of each Plant, coloured by hand. By Benjamin H. 
Barton, F.L.S., and Thomas Castle, M.D., F.R.S. A New Edi- 
tion, revised and partly re- written by John R. Jackson, A.L.S., 
Curator of the Museums of Economic Botany, Royal Gardens, Kew. 

THE STOTHARD BUNYAN.— Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With 17 beautiful Steel Plates by 
Stothard, engraved by Goodall ; and numerous Woodcuts. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Byron's Letters and Journals. 

With Notices of his Life. By Thomas Moore. A Reprint of the 
Original Edition newly revised, with Twelve full-page Plates. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 14J. 

Campbell's (Sir GO White and Black : 

The Outcome of a Visit to the United States. By Sir George 
Campbell, M.P. 
** Few persons are likely to take it up without fin'nhing it* 1 — Nonconformist. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, is. 6d. 

Carlyle (Thomas) On the Choice of Books. 

With Portrait and Memoir. 



Small 4to, doth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, ioj. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children: 

A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. With Eight Coloured 
Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 
* % It must not only take a kigh place among tke Ckristmas and New Yearbook* 
of this season, but is alto of permanent value as an int r oduc t ion to the study of 
Chaucer, whose works, in telections of some kind or otker, one now t ext book s in 
every school that aspires to give sound instruction in English." — Academy. 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Map and Illustrations, ar. 6d. 

Cleopatra's Needle: 

Its Acquisition and Removal to England Described. By Sir J. E. 
Alexander. 

Crown 8vo, clot h ext ra, gilt, js. 6d. 

Colman's Humorous Works : 

" Broad Grins," " My Nightgown and Slippers," and other Humorous 
Works, Prose and Poetical, of George Colman. With Life by G. 
B. Buckstone, and Frontispiece by Hogarth. 

Two Vols, royal 8vo, with Sixty-five Illustrations, afc. 

Conway's Demonology and Devil-Lore. 

By Moncure Daniel Conway, M.A., B.D. of Divinity College 

Harvard University ; Member of the Ajthropological Inst., London. 

" A valuable contribution to mythological literature. . . . There is muck good 
writing among these disquisitions, a vast fund of humanity \ undeniable earnest- 
ness, and a delicate sense of humour, all set forth in pure English.*' — Contbmpo- 

RAKY RzVISW. 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, dr. 

Conway's A Necklace of Stories. 

By Moncure D. Conway. Illustrated by W.J. Hennesst. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations and Maps, 24J. 

Cope's History of the Rifle Brigade 

STie Prince Consort's Own), formerly the 95th. By Sir William 
. Cope, formerly Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. 

— ■— ,.^. -■■■■-.■■■ ^ ■ — ■ ^■■■■ W p" — »-^» ■ -■ - - — . 1 1 — ■ ■ ■■ — m ^ .^^— ^— i ^ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 13 Portraits, 7s. 6d. 

Creasy's Memoirs of Eminent Etonians ; 

with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir Edward 
Creasy, Author of "The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World." 

** A new edition of 'Creasy* s Etonians* will be welcome. The book was a 
favourite a quarter of a century ago, and it has maintained its reputation. The 
value of this new edition is enhanced by the fact that Sir Edward Creasy has 
added to it several memoirs of Etonians who have died since the first edition 
appeared. The work is em'nently interesting"— Scotsman. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Two very thick Volumes, js. 6d. each. 

Croikshank's Oomio Almanack. 

Complete in Two Seribs : The First from 1835 to 1843 ? the Second 
from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best Humour of 
Thackeray, Hood, Maykew, Albert Smith; A' Beckett, 
Robert Brotjgh, &c. With 2,000 Woodcuts and Steel Engravings 
by Cruikshank, Hine, Landells, &c. 

Parts I. to XIV. now ready, 21s. each. 

Gossans' History of Hertfordshire. 

By John E. Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper 
and Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. 

M Mr. Custom has, from sourcts not accessible to Clutterbuck, made most 
valuable additions to the manorial history of the county from tho earliest feriod 
downwards, cleared up many doubtful points, and given original detenu con* 
ctrning various subjects untouched or imperfectly treated by that writer. The 
pedigrees seem to have been constructed with great care, and area valuable addition 
to the genealogical history of the county. Mr % Cussans appears to have done 
his work conscientiously, and to have spared neither time, labour, nor expense to 
render his volumes worthy of ranking in theyVghest class of County Historier* 

—Academy. 

- - - — — 

Two Volumes, demy 4to, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt, 

profusely Illustrated with Coloured and Plain Plates and 

Woodcuts, price £7 7s. 

Cyclopaedia of Costume ; 

or, A Dictionary of Dress — Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military— 
from the Earliest Period in England to the reign of George the Third. 1 
Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on the Continent, 
and a General History of the Costumes of the Principal Countries of 
Europe. By J. R. Planchrj, Somerset Herald. 
The Volumes may also be had separately (each Complete in itself) at £3 13*. &£ each ! 

V«l. I. THE DICTIONARY. 

Vol. H. A GENERAL HISTORY OF COSTUME IN EUROPE. 

s Also in 25 Parts, at 5*. each. Cases for binding, 5*. each. 

*'A comprehensive and highly valuable booh of reference. . . . We have 
rarely failed to find in this book an account of an article of dress, while in most 
of the entries curious and instructive details are given. . . . Mr. Planch/' s 
enormous labour of love, the production of a text which, whether in its dictionary 
form or in that of the ' General History,' is within its intended scope immeasurably 
the best and richest work on Costume in English. . , . This booh is not only 
one of the most readable works of the kind, but intrinsically attractive and 
amusing."— Athek^kum. . . . 

" A most readable and interesting work— and it can scarcely be consulted in 
vain, whether the reader is in search for information as to military, court, 
ecclesiastical, legal, or professional costume. . . . All the chromolithographs, 
and most of the woodcut illustrations— the latter amounting to several thousands 
—are very elaborately executed; and the work forms a lirre de luxe which renders 
it ofually suited to the library and the ladies* drawing-room."— Times. 

* r One of the most perfect works ever published ufon the. subject. Theilhtstra* 
Hens are numerous and excellent, and would, even without the letterpress, render 
the worn an invaluable book of reference for information as to costumes fir fancy 
balls and character quadrilles. .... Beautifully printed and superbly illus- 
trated."— Standard. 
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Secood Edition, revised and enlarged, demy Svo, doth extra, 

with Illustrarioes, 341. 

Dodge's (Colonel) The Hunting Grounds of 

the Great West : A Description of the Plains. Game, and Indians of 
the Great North American Desert. By Richard Irving Dodge, 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the United States Army. With an Introduction 
hy William Blackm ore ; Map, and numerous Illustrations drawn 
by Ernest Griset. 

" This magnificent vclumg is one of the most able and most inte r e sting works 
which has ever proceeded from am American Jen, while its freshness is equal to 
that 0/ any similar book. Col. Dodge has chosen a subject of which he is master, 
and treated it with a fulness that leaves nothing to be desired, and in a style which 
is charming equally Jor its picturesqueness and purity.** — Nonconformist. 

Demy 8ro, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 

Doran's Memories of our Oreat Towns. 

With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their 
Oddities. By Dr. John Dor an, F.S.A. 

M A greater genius for writing of the anecdotic kind few men have had. As 
to giving any idea of the contents of the book, it is quite impossible. Those who 
know how Dr. Dor an used to write— it is sad to have to use the fast tense of one cf 
the most cheerful of men— will understand what we mean ; and those who do net 
must take it on trust from us that this is a remarkably entertaining volume" — 
Spectator. 

Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, x&r. 

Dnnraven's The Oreat Divide : 

A Narrative of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 
1874. By the Earl of Dunraven. With Maps and numerous 
striking full-page Illustrations by Valentine W. Bromley. 

** Tkere has not for a long time appeared a better hook of travel than Lord 
Dunraveri 's ' The Great Divide.* . . . The book is full of clever observation, 
and both narrative and illustrations are thoroughly good.** — Athkn.*um. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, dr. per Volume. 

Early English Poets. 

Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A. B. Grosart. 

"Mr, Grosart has spent the most laborious and the most enthusiastic care on 
th* perfect restoration and preservation of the text; and it is very unlikely that 
any other edition of the poet can ever be called for. . . Front Mr. Grosart we 
always ex feet and always receive the Jinai results of most patient and competent 
s.ho/arshtp^—slxAMiMRR. 



i. Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Com- 
plete Poems: Christ's Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, 
Christ's Triumph over Death, and 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-In- 
troduction and Notes. One Vol. 

2. Davies' (Sir John) Complete 

Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto 
Unpublished MSS. { for the first time 
Collected and Edited. Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes. Two Vols. 



3. Herrick's (Robert) Hesperi- 

des, Noble Numbers, and Complete 
Collected Poems. With Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, Steel Por- 
trait, Index of First Lines, and 
Glossarial Index, &c. Three Vols. 

4. Sidney's (Sir Philip) Com- 

plete Poetical Works, including all 
those in "Arcadia." With Portrait, 
Memorial-Introduction, Essay on 
the Poetry of Sidney, and Notes, 
Three Vols. 
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Crown 8v», cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6s. 

Emanuel On Diamonds and Precious 

Stones ; their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.G.S. Wiih 
numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Englishman's House, The : 

A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a House, 
with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. J. Richardson. 
Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 

Folio, cloth extra, £1 us. 6d. 

Examples of Contemporary Art. 

Etchings from Representative Works by living English and Foreign 
Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. Comyns Carr. 

" // would not be easy to meet with a more sumptuous, and at the same time 
a more tasteful and instructive drawing-room book. — Nonconformist. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 

Fairholt's Tobacco : 

Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By V. 
W. Fairholt, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of 
100 Illustrations by the Author. 

" A very pleasant and instructive history of tobacco and its associations ', which 
we cordially recommend alike to the vAaries and to the enemies of the muck- 
maligned but certainly not neglected weed. . . . Full of interest and in- 
formation.**— Daily News. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 

Faraday's Chemical History of a Candle. 

Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. Edited 
by W. Crookes, F.C.b. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4J. 6d. 

Faraday's Various Forces of Nature. 

A New Edition. Edited by W. Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Finger-Ring Lore : 

Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. By William Jones, F.S.A. 
With Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and 
Countries. 
"One of those gossiping books which are as full of amusement as of insiruc- 

tiOH."—ATHRNJRVM. 
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One Sniffing Monthly, mostly Prostrated. 

Gentleman's Magazine, The, 

For January contains the First Chapters of a New Novel entitled 
Queen Cophetua, by R. E. Francillon ; to be continued through- 
out the year. 

* # * Now ready, the Volume for July to December, 1879, cloth extra, 
trice &r. 6d.; and Cases for binding, price as. each, 

THE RUSKIN GRIMM.— Square 8vo. doth extra, 6s. 64 ; 

gflt edges, 71. 6d. 

German Popular Stories. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Taylor. 
Edited with an Introduction by John Ruskin. With 2a Illustrations 
after the inimitable designs of George Cruikshank. Both Series 
Complete. 

** The illustrations of this volume . . . are of 'quite sterling and admirable 
art, of a clou precisely parallel in elevation to vie character of the tales which 
they illustrate ; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to 
my * Elements of Drawing? were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rem- 
brandt (in some qualities of delineation, unr iv a lled even by him). . . . To make 
somewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, 
and never putting two lines where Cruikshanh has put only one, would be an exer- 
cise m decision and severe drawing which would leave of tot wards little to be learnt 
tn schools. 9 ' — Extract from Introduction by John Ruskxm. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. 6d. 

Glenny's A Tear's Work in Garden and 

Greenhouse : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners. By Georgb 
Glenn y. [In the pros*. 

A New Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 151. 

Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, 

Described from Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
Koner. Translated from the Third German Edition, and Edited by 
Dr. F. Hueffer. With 545 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Greenwood's Low-Life Deeps : 

An Account of the Strange Fish to be found there. By James Green- 
wood. With Illustrations in tint by Alfred Concanen. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Greenwood's Wilds of London : 

Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and Experience, of 
Remarkable Scenes, People, and Places in London. By James Green- 
wood. With 12 Tinted Illustrations by Alfred Concanen. 
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Square i6mo (Tauchnitz size), 

Golden, Library, The : 

Ballad History of England. By 

W. C. Bennett. 

Bayard Taylor's Diversions of 

the Echo Club. 

Byron's Don Juan. 
Emerson's Letters and Social 

Aims. 

Godwin's (William) Lives of 

the Necromancers. 

Holmes's Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table. With an Introduc- 
tion by G. A. Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the 

Breakfast Table. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. 

Complete. With all the original Il- 
lustrations. 

Irring's (Washington) Tales of 

a Traveller. 

Irving'a (Washington) Tales of 

the Alhambra. 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and 

Occupations of Country Life. 

Lamb's Essays of Elia. Both 

Series Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays : A Tale 

for a Chimney Corner, and other 
Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduc- 
tion by Edmund Ollibr. 



doth extra, 2s. per volume. 



t. 



Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Mort 

d' Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Hound 
Table. Edited by B. Montgomkkie 
Ranking. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'Crib, 
D.D. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Com- 
plete. 
Bochefouoauld's Maxims and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Sainte- 
Bbuve. 

St Pierre's Paul and Virginia, 

and The Indian Cottage. Edited, 
with Life, by the Rev. E. Clarke. 

Shelley's Early Poems, and 

Queen Mab, with Essay by Leigh 

Hunt. 

Shelley's Later # poems,: Laon 

and Cythna, &c 

Shelley's Posthumous Poems, 

the Shelley Papers, &c 

Shelley's Prose Works, includ- 
ing A Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzi, 

St. Irvyne, &c. 

White's Natural History of Sel- 

borne. Edited, with additions, by 
Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 



Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

Golden Treasury of Thought, The : 

An Encyclopaedia of Quotations from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by Theodore Taylor. 

Large 4*0, with 14 facsimile Plates, price One Guinea. 

Grosvenor Gallery Illustrated Catalogue. 

Winter Exhibition (1877-78) of Drawings by the Old Masters and 
Water-Colour Drawings by Deceased Artists of the British School. 
With a Critical Introduction by J. Comyns Carr. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 4-r. 6d. 

Guyot's Earth and Man ; 

or. Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors Agassiz, Pierce, and Gray ; 12 Maps 
and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and copious Index. 
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Medium 8*0, cloth extra, gih, with Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Hall's (Mrs. S. C.) Sketches of Irish Character. 

With numerous Illustrations cm Steel and Wood by Maclisb, Gil- 
iert, Harvey, and G. Cruikshank. 

" The Irish Sketch's of this lady resemble Miss Milford's beautiful English 
sketches in * Our Village* but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 
bright.**— Black wood's Magazine. 

Pott 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 64. ; a few large-paper copies, half-Roxb., ioj. 6d. 

Handwriting, The Philosophy of. 

By Don Felix de Salamanca. With 134 Facsimiles of Signatures. 

Small 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, illustrated cover, is. ; 

doth limp, is. 6d.\ 

Haweis's (Mrs.) The Art of Dress. 

By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Author of M The Art of Beauty," &c, Uius- 
trated by the Author. 

" A well-considered attempt to afffv canons of good taste to the costumes of 

ladies of our time Mrs, Haweis writes frankly and to the faint, she 

does not mince matters, out boldly remonstrates with her own sex on the follies 

they indulge in We may recommend the book to the ladies whom it 

concerns.**— Athkn^cum. 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece 
and numerous Illustrations, zor. 6d. 

Haweis's (Mrs.) The Art of Beauty. 

By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Author of •• Chaucer for Children." With 
nearly One Hundred Illustrations by the Author. 

Fourteenth Edition. Vols. I. and II., demy 8vo, 12s. each. 

History of Our Own Times, from the Accession 

of Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. By Justin McCarthy. 

" Criticism is disarmed before a composition which /revokes little but approval. 
This is a really good book on a really interesting subject, and words filed on words 
could say no mote for it. . . . Such is the effect of its general justice, its breadth 
of view, and its sparkling buoyancy, that very few oftts readers will close these 
volumes without looking forward with interest to the two that are to follow?*— 
Saturday Rxvixw. 

*«* Vols. m. and IV., completing the work, will be ready immediately. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5*. 

Hobhouse's The Dead Hand : 

Addresses on the subject of Endowments and Settlements of Property. 
By Sir Arthur Hobhouse Q.C., K. C.S.I. 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Holmes's The Science of Voice Production 

and Voice Preservation : A Popular Manual for the Use of Speakers 
and Singers. By Gordon Holmes, L.R.C.P.E., Physician to the 
Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary. With Illustrations. 

\In the press. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, js. 6d. 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. Including the Cream of the Comic Annuals. 
With Life of the Author, Portrait, and Two Hundred Illustrations. 

Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

Hood's (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 

Pole : A Noah's Arkaeological Narrative. With 25 Illustrations by 
W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. 

"The amusing letterpress is Profusely interspersed with the jingling rhymes 
which children love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnet do full 
justice to the writers meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious co- 
o peration of author and artist could not be desired** — Timbs. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ?s. 6d. 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works, 

including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. 
With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 

Home's Orion : 

An Epic Poem in Three Books. By Richard Hengist Horne. 

With a brief Commentary by the Author. With Photographic*Portrait 

from a Medallion by Summers. Tenth Edition. 

"As classic in its own way as Keats* s * Endymion* teeming with a Shake- 
spearean wealth of imagery, full of clear-cut scenes from nature, and idealised 
with lofty thoughts." — Westminster Rbvibw. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

Howell's Conflicts of Capital and Labour 

Historically and Economically considered. Being a History and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social, Eco- 
nomical, and Industrial Aspects. By George Howell. 
" This book is an attempt, and on the whole a successful attempt, to place the 
work of trade unions in the Past, and their objects in the future, fairly before the 
publi c from the working man's joint of view.** — Pall Mall Gazkttb. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 

Hueffer's The Troubadours: 

A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. By 
F rancis Hueffer. 

A New Edition, Revised and partly Re-written, with several New 
Chapters and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Jennings' The Rosicrucians : 

Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and 
Serpent Worshippers. By Hargrave Jennings. With Five full- 
page Plates and upwards of 300 Illustrations. 

" One of those volumes which maybe taken up and dipped into at random for half - 
an-hour s reading, or, on the other hand, appealed to by the student as a source of 
valuable information on a system which has not only exercised for hundreds of years 
an extraordinary influence on the mental development of so shrewd a people as the 
Jews, but has captivated the minds of some of the greatest thinkers of Christendom 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.**— Lhbds Mercury. 
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Two Vols. Sto. with 53 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 141. 

Josephus, The Complete Works of. 

Translated by Whiston. Containing both " The Antiquities of the 
Jews " and "The Wars of the Jews." 

Small 8to, cloth, full gilt, gflt edges, with mnstrarJoos, ox. 

Kavanaghs' Pearl Fountain, 

And other Fairy Stories. By Bridget and Julia Katakagh. With 
Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 

" Genuine new fairy stories of the old tyfe, some of them as delightful as the 

h'ti of Grimm* s* German Popular Stories? .... For the most part the 

stones art dovnright, thorough-going fairy storUt of the mast admirable Had, 

. . . Mr. Moyr Smith s illustration** too, art admirable*' — Spectator. 



Crown 8to, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, ax. 6d. 

Lace (Old Point), and How to Copy and 

Imitate it. By Daisy Water ho use Hawkins. With 17 Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, ioj. 6d. 

Lamb (Mary and Charles) : 

Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and Notes 
by W. Carew H azlitt. With Hancock's Portrait of the Essayist, 
Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions of Lamb's and 
Coleridge's Works, and numerous Illustrations. 

" Very many passages will delight those fond of literary trifles; hardly any 
Portion will fait in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and his sister.** — Standard. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, £r. 

Lamb's Poetry for Children, and Prince 

Dorus. Carefully Reprinted from unique copies. 

" The quaint and delightful little booh, over the recovery of which all the hearts 
of his lovers are yet warm with rejoicing*' — A. C. Swinburne. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 7s. 6d. 

Lamb's Complete Works, 

In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with many 
Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by R. H. Shepherd. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a Page 
of the " Essay on Roast Pig." 

"A complete edition of Lamb's writings, in prose and verse, has long been 
wanted, and is now supplied. The editor appears to have taken great pains 
to bring together Lamb's scattered contributions, and his collection contatHs a 
number of pieces which are now reproduced for the first time since their original 
appearance in various old periodicals ** — Saturday Review. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, i8j. 

Lamont's Yachting in the Arctic Seas ; 

or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbour- 
hood of Spitsbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By James Lamont, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. Livesay. 

M After wading through numberless volumes of icy fiction, concocted narrative , 
and spurious biography of Arctic voyagers, it is pleasant to meet with a real and 
genmme volume. . . . He shows much tact in recounting hie adventures, and 
they are so interspersed with anecdotes and information as to make them anything 
hut wearisome. . . . The book, as a whole, is the most important addition 
made to our Arctic literature for a long time."— Athbnjbum. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, js. 6d. 

Latter-Day Lyrics : 

Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers ; selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by W. Davenport Adams. With a Note on 
some Foreign Forms of Verse, by Austin Dobson. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6s. 

Leigh's A Town Garland. 

By Henry S. Leigh, Author of "Carols of Cockayne." 

"If Mr. Leigh 's verse survive to a future generation— and there is no reason 
why that honour should not be accorded productions so delicate, so finished, and so 
full of humour— their author will probably be remembered as the Poet of the 
Strand. .... Very whimsically does Mr. Leigh treat the subjects which com- 
mend themselves to him. His verse is always admirable in rhythm, and h:s 

rhymes are happy enough to deserve a place by the best of Barham The 

entire contents of the volume are equaUy noteworthy for humour and for dainty 
ness of workmanship.**— Athbn«*um. 

Second Edition'. — Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, xoj. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Biological. 

By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D., Lecturer on Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical School. 
"It is well when we can take up the work of a really qualified investigator, 
who in the intervals of his more serious professional labours sets himself to impart 
knowledge in such a simple and elementary form as may attract and instruct, 
with no danger of misleading the tyro in natural science. Such a work is this 
little volume, made up of essays and addresses written and delivered by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, lecturer and examiner in science at Edinburgh and Glasgow, at 
leisure intervals in a busy professional life. . . . Dr. Wilson's pages teem with 
matter stimulating to a healthy lave of science and a reverence for the trut/is 
o f nature."— Saturday Revikw. - 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Life in London ; 

or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With the 
w hole of Cruikshank s Illustrations, in Colours, after the Orig inal 3. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Lights on the Way : 

Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J. H. Alexander, B.A. 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. Page, Author U 
11 Thoreau : A Study." 
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Crown 8ro, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 71. 6d. 

Longfellow's Complete Prose Works. 

Including "Outre Mer. M «• Hyperion/* •• Kavanagh," "The Poets 
and Poetry of Europe," and " Driftwood." With Portrait and Illus- 
trations by Valentine Bromley. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gflt, with Illustrations, 71. 6d. 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. 

Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numerous 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 5*. 

Lunatic Asylum, My Experiences in a. 

By a Sane Patient. 

•' The story is clever and interesting, sad beyond measure though the subject 
be. There is no personal bitterness, mud no violence or anger. Whatever may 
have been the evidence for our anther's madness when he was consigned to an 
asylum, nothing can be clearer than his sanity when he wrote this booh; it is 
bright ', calm, and to the point.*— Spectator. 

A NORMAN AND BRETON TOUR. 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, profusely Illustrated, zox. 6d. 

Macquoid's Pictures and Legends from 

Normandy and Brittany. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 
numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 

"Mr. and Mrs. Macquoid have been strolling in Normandy and Brittany, 
and the result of their observations and researches in that picturesque land of 
romantic associations is an attractive volume, which is neither a work of travel 
nor a collection of stories, but a book partaking almost in equal degree oj each of 
these characters. . . . The wanderings 0/ the tourists, their sojournings in old 
inns, their explorations of ancient towns, and loiterings by rivers and other plea* 
sant spots, are all related in a fresh ana lively style, . . . The illustrations, 
which are numerous, are drawn, as a rule, with remarkable delicacy as well as 
with true artistic feeling." — Daily News. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, as. 6d. 

Madre Natura v. The Moloch of Fashion. 

By Luke Limner. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 

Handsomely printed in facsimile, price 5*. 

Magna Charta. 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British Museum, 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet wide, with the 
Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 

*«* A full Translation, with Notes, on a large sheet, 6d. 

Small 8vo, is.; cloth extra, is. 6d. 

Milton's The Hygiene of the Skin. 

A Concise Set of Rules for the Management of the Skin ; with Direc- 
tions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, Baths, Ac. By J. L. Milton, Senior 
Surgeon to St. John's Hospital. 
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Mallock's (W. H.) Works : 

Is Life Worth Living P By William Hurrell Ma l lock. 

Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12*. 6d. 
" This deeply interesting volume It is the most powerful vin- 
dication of religion, doth natural and revealed, that has appeared since Bishop 
Butler wrote, and is much more useful than either the Analogy or the Ser- 
mons of that great divine, as a refutation of the Peculiar form assumed by 

the infidelity of the present day Deeply philosophical as the book 

is, there is not a heavy page in it. The writer is 'possessed,* so to speak, 
with his great subject, has sounded its depths, surveyed it in all its extent, 
and brought to bear on it all the resources of a vivid, rich, and impassioned 
style, as well as an adequate acquaintance with the science, the philosophy, 
and the literature of the day."— Irish Daily News. 

The New Republic ; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
English Country House. By William Hurrbll Mallock. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. Also a Cheap Edition, in the " Mayfair Library," at ax. 6d. 

The New Paul and Virginia ; or, Positivism on an Island. By 
William Hurrell Mallock. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. Also a 
Cheap Edition, in the " Mayfair Library,'' at 2*. 6d. 

Poems. By William Hurrell Mallock. Small 4*0, cloth 

extra, 8s. \Jn the press, 

Mark Twain's Works : 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected 

throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7*. 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. With 

One Hundred Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

*«* Also a Cheap Edition, in illustrated boards, at 2s. 
" A book to be read. There is a certain freshness and novelty about it, a 
Practically romantic character, so to speak, which will make it very attrac 
tive. "—Spectator. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe : The Innocents 

Abroad, and The New Pilgrim's Progress. By Mark Twain. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

An Idle Excursion, and other Sketches. By Mark Twain. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, ar. 6d. 

Miller's Physiology for the Young; 

Or, The House of Life : Human Physiology, with its Applications to 
the Preservation of Health. For use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. Fenwick Miller. 

" A clear and convenient little book.'* — Saturday Review. 

"An admirable introduction to a subject which all who value health and enjoy 
Ufe should have at their fingers' ends."— Echo. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Frontispiece, js. 6d. 

Moore's (Thos.) Prose and Verse— Humorous, 

Satirical, and Sentimental. Including Suppressed Passages from the 
Memoirs of Lord Byron. Chiefly from the Author's MSS., and all 
hitherto Inedited and Uncollected. Edited, with Notes, by Richard 
Hbrnb Shepherd. 
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Post 8vo, cloth limp, ai.6<£ per vol. 

Mayfeir Library, The : 

The New Republic. By W. IL Jeux d'Eeprit Edited by Henry 
)i alloc k. S. Luck. 

The New Paul and Virginia. ■ P*ni»*». By the Hon. Hugh 

By W. H. Mallocic. J?"*^!-^ d a u 

m i. m ~i * * t t™ Mare Puniana. By the Hon. 

The True History of Joshua • HucH ^a^rva. 
Davidson. By £. Lynx Likton. . p,^ <m pegaSUB. By H. 

Old Stories Re- told. By Walter J Cholmondeixy-Penneia. 
Thoknbiky. Muses of Mayfair. Edited by 

Ly II. A. Pack. Brillat-Savarin. 

By Stream and Sea. By Wil- ' Original Play*. By W. S. Gil- 
liam Senior. bert. 

* # * Other Volumes ore in preparation. 

New Novels at every Library. 

THE SEAMY SIDE. By the Authors of "Ready-Money 
Mortiboy." Three Vols., crown 8vo. [Feb. 6,, 

WILKIE COLLINSES NEW NOVEL. 
JEZEBEL'S DAUGHTER. By Wilkie Collins. Three 

Vols. , crown 8vc. [/* the press. 

MR. PAVN'S NEW STORIES. 

HIGH SPIRITS. By James Payn, Author of «« By Proxy," 
&c. Second Edition. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

MRS. LrNTON'S NEW NOVEL. 

UNDER WHICH LORD P By E. Lynn Linton, Author of 

"Patricia Kemball," &c. Three Vols., crown 8vo. With Twelve Illus- 
trations by Arthur Hopkins. 

" Mrs. Linton has executed with remarkable skill and boldness a difficult 
task, and has written a book so strange, so powerful, and so unconventional, 
that we have to go back to the early days of George Sand to find a work of 
the same character . . . So well written a novel, or so profound a study 
of human nature, is not easy to find. Some of the analogies are. indeed* 
worthy of Balzac. Higher praise it is impossible to give. • . . The book 
exercises a complete fascination over the reader, and those who contemplate 
the two Principal characters, and the fight in which they are engaged, seem 
to see a contest between a serpent and the bird it has selected as its prey. . . . 
So keen is the feeling aroused, that it is scarcely possible to rest till the end of 
the story is reached. . . . If Mrs. Linton has many novels like this in 
her wallet, she is likely to take a foremost rank in fiction."— Sunday Times- 

mr. yusTiN McCarthys new novel. 

DONNA QUIXOTE. By Justin McCarthy, Author of " Dear 
Lady Disdain," &c. Second Edition. Three Vols., crown 8vo. With 
Twelve Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins. 

14 Admirable studies of character ; gentle and most elective satire on the 
whims and fancies, the follies and dreams and occupations of London society. 
. . . Mr. McCarthy does his work with a delicate hand and a sort of amused 
pity. To him his men and women — manifestly drawn from Ufe-r^vre as 
lovable as they are weak or mistaken. . . . The novel is thoroughly enjoy- 
able.'*— Scotsman. 
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New Novels— continued. 

NEW NOVEL BY HENRY JAMES, JUN. 
CONFIDENCE. By Henry James, Jun. Two Vols., crown 

8vo. 

•' * Confidence ' it full of the finest touches of one 0/ the most delicate and 
brilliant of modern writers.** — Daily News. 

CHARLES GIBBON'S NEW NOVEL. 

QTJEEN OP THE MEADOW. By Charles Gibbon, Author 

of ** Robin Gray," &c. Three Vols., crowd 8vo. With Twelve Illustrations 
by Arthur Hopkins. 

OUIDA'S NEW NOVEL. 

MOTHS. By Ouida, Author of " Puck," "Ariadne," &c. Three 
Vols., crown 8vo. 

UNIFORM EDITION OF CHARLES GIBBON % S NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

IN LOVE AND WAR. By Charles Gibbon. 

WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY P By Charles Gibbon. 

FOR THE KINO-. By Charles Gibbon. 

IN HONOUR BOUND. By Charles Gibbon. 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE'S LAST NOVEL. 

GARTH. By Julian Hawthorne. New and Cheaper Edition. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [In the press. 

CHEAP EDITION OF WILKIE COlLINS'S LAST NOVEL. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

THE FALLEN LEAVES. By Wilkie Collins, Author of 

" The Woman in White." [In the press. 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, oj. 

North Italian Folk. 

By Mrs. Comyns Carr. Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. 

"A delightful book, of a kind which is far too rare. If anyone wants to really 
know' the North Italian folk, we can honestly advise him to omit thejourtiey, and 
tit down to read Mrs. Carr* stages instead. . . • Description with Mrs. Carr 
is a real gift. . . . It it rarely that a book it so happily illustrated."— Con- 
temporary Review. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6s. per Vol. 

Old Dramatists, The : 

Ben Jonson's Works. 

With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by Wil- 
liam Gifford. Edited by Colonel 
Cunningham. Three Vols. 



Chapman's Works. 

Now First Collected. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays 
complete, including the doubtful ones; 
Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Trans- 
lations, with an Introductory Essay 



by Algernon Charles Swinburne ; 
Vol. III. the Translations of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Works. 

Including his Translations. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by Col. 
Cunningham. Orie Vol. 

Massinger's Plays. 
From the Text of William Gifford. 
With the addition of the Tragedy of 
" Believe as you List." Edited by 
Col. Cunningham. One Vol.' 
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Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, $s. each. 

Ouida'8 Novels.— Library Edition. 



Held in Bondage. 

Btrathmore. 

Ohandoa. 

Under Two Flagi. 

Idalla, 

Oeoil Caatlemaine. 

Triootrin. 

Puok. 



By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 



Folle Farine. 

Dog of Flanders. 

PasoareL 

Two Wooden Shoes. 

Signa. 

In a Winter Oity. 

Ariadne. 

Frlendihlp. 



By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 



CHEAP EDITION OF OUIDA 'S NOVELS. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 

Held In Bondage. By Ouida. : Cecil Castlemaine. 

Strathmore. By Ouida. 

Ohandos. By Ouida. 

Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 

Idalla. By Ouida. 

The other Novels will follow in Monthly Volumes. 



Triootrin. 

Puok. 

Folle Farine. 



By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 



Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ior. 6d. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Translated from the Greek, with Notes, Critical and Historical, and a 
Life of Plutarch, by John and William Langhorne. New Edi- 
tion, with Medallion Portraits. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Poe's Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 



With Baudelaire's " Essay." 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, js. 6d. 

Poe, The Life of Edgar Allan. 

By W. F. Gill. With numerous Illustrations and Facsimiles. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

Primitive Manners and Customs. 

By James A. Farrer. 

'* A book which is really both instructive and amusing, and which will open a 
new field of thought to many readers** — Athenaeum. 

"An admirable example of the application of the scientific method and the 
working of the truly scientific spirit. — Saturday Review. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Prince of Argolis, The : 

A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. 
130 Illustrations by the Author. 



By J. Moyr Smith. With 
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Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully bound 
in cloth for the Library, price 6s. each. 

Piccadilly Novels, The. 

ttajpular $Ufxiti bv tye 3BnK Sut&anf. 

READY-MONET MORTIBOT. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
MY LITTLE GIRL. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
THE CASE OF MR. LUORAFT. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
THIS SON OF VULCAN. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
WITH HARP AND CROWN. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By W. Besant and James Rice. 

With a Frontispiece by F. S. Walker. 

BY CBLIA'S ARBOUR. By W. Besant and James Rice. 

THE MONKS OF THELEMA. By W. Besant and James Rice. 

'TWAS IN TRAFALGAR'S BAY. By W. Besant & James Rice. 

ANTONINA. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Sir J. Gilbert 
and Alfred Concanbn. 

BASIL. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert 

and J. Mahonky. 

HIDE AND SEEK. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbert and J. Mahoney. 

THE DEAD SECRET. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbert and H. Furniss. 

QUEEN OF HEARTS. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbert and A. Concanen. 

MY MISCELLANIES. By Wilkie Collins. With Steel Por- 

trait, and Illustrations by A. Concanen. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated 
by Sir J. Gilbert and F. A. Fraser. 

THE MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by G. 

Du Maurier and F. A. Fraser. 

MAN AND WIFE. By Wilkie Collins. Illust. by Wm. Small. 

POOR MISS FINCH. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by G. 
Du Maurier and Edward Hughes. 

MISS OR MRS. P By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by S. L. 
Fildes and Henry Woods* 

.THE NEW MAGDALEN. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and C S. Rbinhart. 

THE FROZEN DEEP. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by G. 
Du Maurier and J. Mahoney. 

THE LAW AND THE LADY. By Wilkie Collins. Illus- 
trated by S. L. Fildes and Sydney Hall. 
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Piccadilly Novels — continued. 
THE TWO DESTINIES. By Wilkis Collins. 
THE HAUNTED HOTEL. By Wilkie Collins, Illustrated by 

ARTHUR HOFKINS. 

DECEIVERS EVER. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 
JULIETS GUARDIAN. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. Ufa* 

trated by Valkntinb Bromley. 

FELICIA. By M. Betkam-Edwards. Frontispiece by W. Bowles. 

OLYMPIA. By R. E. Francillon. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By Thomas Hardy. 

THORNIOROFT 'S MODEL. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 

FATED TO BE FREE. By Jean Ingelow. 

THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. By Harriett Jay. 

THE DARK COLLEEN. By Harriett Jay. 

NUMBER SEVENTEEN. By Henry Kingsley. 

OAKSHOTT CASTLE. By Henry Kingsley. With a Frontis- 
piece by Shirley Hodson. 

THE WORLD WELL LOST. By E. Lynn Linton. Illustrated 
by J. Lawson and Henry French. 

THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. By E. Lynn 

Linton. With a Frontispiece by Henry Woods. 

PATRICIA XEMBALL. By E. Lynn Linton. With a Frontis- 
piece by G. Du Mauribr. 

THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By Justin McCarthy. 

MY ENEMY'S DAUGHTER. By Justin McCarthy. 

LINLEY ROCHFORD. By Justin McCarthy. 

A FAIR SAXON. By Justin McCarthy. 

DEAR LADY DISDAIN. By Justin McCarthy. 

MISS MISANTHROPE. By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated by 
Wlk > Arthur Hopkins. 

LOST ROSE. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 

THE EVIL EYE, and other Stories. By Katharine S. Mac- 
quoid. Illustrated by Thomas R. Macquoid and Percy Macquoid. 

OPEN! SESAME 1 By Florence Marryat. Illustrated by 
F. A. Fraser. 

TOUOH AND GO. By Jean Middlemass. 

WHITELADIES. By Mrs. Oliphant. With Illustrations by A. 
Hopkins and H. Woods. 

THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. By James Payn. Illustrated by 
J. Moyr Smith. 
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Piccadilly Novels— -continued. 
FALLEN FORTUNES. By James Payn. 
HALVES. By James Payn. With a Frontispiece by J. Mahoney. 
WALTER'S WORD. By James Payn. Illust by J. Moyr Smith. 
WHAT HE COST HER. By James Payn. 
LESS BLACK THAN WE'RE PAINTED. By James Payn. 
BY PROXY. By James Payn. Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 
HER MOTHER'S DARLING. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
BOUND TO THE WHEEL. By John Saunders. 
GKJY WATERMAN. By John Saunders. 
ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. By John Saunders. 
THE LION IN THE PATH By John Saunders. 
THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. By Anthony Trollope. Illust. 
THE AMERICAN SENATOR. By Anthony Trollope. 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. By T. A. Trollope. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, is. each. 

Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 

[Wilkib Collins* Novels and Bbsant and Rice's Novels may also be had in 
cloth limp at as. 6d. See, too, the Piccadilly NovBLS,_/i?r Library Editions.] 



Beady-Money Mortiboy. .By 
Walter Besant and James Rice. 

The Golden Butterfly. By Au- 
thors of '" Ready-Money Mortiboy." 

This Son of Vulcan. By the same. 
My Little Girl. By the same. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By 

Authors of "Ready-Money Mortiboy." 

With Harp and Crown. By 

Authors of "Ready-Money Mortiboy." 

Surly Tim. By F. H. Burnett. 

The Woman in White. By 
Wilkib Collins. 

Antonina. By Wilkie Collins. 
Basil. By Wilkie Collins. 
Hide and Seek. By the same. 
The Dead Secret. By the same. 
The Queen of Hearts. By 

Wilkib Collins. 

My Miscellanies. By the same. 
The Moonstone. By the same. 



Man and Wife. By Wilkie 

Collins. 

Poor Miss Finch. By the same 

Miss or Mrs. P By the same. 

The New Magdalen. By 
Wilkib Collins. 

The Frozen Deep. By the same. 

The Law and the Lady. By 

Wilkib Collins. 

The Two Destinies. By Wilkib 

Collins. 
Boxy. By Edward Eggleston. 
Felicia. M. Betham-Edwards. 
Filthy Lucre. By Albany de 

Fonblanquk. 

Olympia. By R. E. Francillon. 

Dick Temple. By James 
Greenwood. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By Thomas Hardy. 

An Heiress of Bed Dog. By 

Bret Harte. 
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Popular Novels— continued. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 

By Brkt Haute. 

Fated to be Fro*. By Jean 

Ingblow. 
The Queen of Oonnaught. By 

Harriett Jay. 

The Dark Colleen. By Har- 
riett Jay. 

Number Seventeen. By Henry 

KlNCSLEY. 

Oakshott Cattle. By the some. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 

By Justin McCarthy. 

My Enemy's Daughter. By 
Justin McCarthy. 

Linley Roohford. By the same. 

A Fair Saxon. By the same. 

DearLady Disdain. By the same. 

The Evil Eye. By Katharine 
S. Macquoid. 

Opent Sesame! By Florence 

Marryat. 

Whiteladies. Mrs. Oliphant. 
Held in Bondage. By Ouida. 
Strathmore. By Ouida. 
Chandos. By Ouida. 
Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 
Idalia. By Ouida. 
Cecil Castlemaine. By Ouida. 
Triootrin. By Ouida. 



Fuok. By Ouida. 

The Best of Husbands. By 
Jambs Payn. 

Walter's Word. By J. Payn. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget. 

By Edgar A. Pos. 
Her Mother's Darling. By Mrs. 

J. H. RlDDELL. 

Gaslight and Daylight By 
George Augustus Sala. 

Bound to the WheeL By John 

Saundexs. 

Ouy Waterman. J. Saunders. 

One Against the World. By 
John Saunders. 

The Lion in the Path. By John 

and Kathbkins Saunders. 

Tales for the Marines. By 

Walter Thorn bury. 

The Way we Live Now. By 

Anthony Trollops. 

The American Senator. By 
Anthony Trollops. 

Diamond Out Diamond. By 

T. A. Trollops. 

An Idle Excursion, By Mark 

Twain. 

Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

By Mark Twain. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. By Mark Twain. 



Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, is. each. 
Jeff Briggs's Love Story. By Bret Harte. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret Harte. 
Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. By the Author of " That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Lindsay's Luck. By the Author of " That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By Author of " That Lass o* Lowrie's." 
Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. Pirkis. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Facsimile, 7s. 6d. 

Prout (Father), The Final Reliques of. 

Collected and Edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the Rev. 
Francis Mahony, by Blanchard Jerrold. 
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Proctor's (R. A.) Works : 

Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By Rich. A. Proctor, 

Author of "Other Worlds than Ours/'&c. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, im. 6d, 

Pleasant Ways In Science. By Richard A. Proctor. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, xor. 6d. 

Rough Ways made Smooth : A Series of Familiar Essays on 
Scientific Subjects. By Richard A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
iox. 6d. 

Our Place among Infinities : A Series of Essays contrasting 

our Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Around us. By 
Richard A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Expanse of Heaven : A Series of Essays on the Wonders 
of the Firmament. By Richard A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

Wages and Wants of Scienoe Workers. Showing the Re- 
sources of Science as a Vocation, and Discussing the Scheme for their 
Increase out of the National Exchequer. By Richard A. Proctor. 
Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

"Mr, Proctor ; of all writers of our time, best conforms to Matthew 
Arnolds conception of a man of culture, in that he strives to humanise 
knowledge and divest it of whatever is harsh, crude, or technical, and so 
makes it a source of happiness and brightness for all." — Westminster 
Rrview. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Pursuivant of Arms, The ; 

or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science of 
Heraldry. By J. R. Planche, Esq., Somerset Herald. With 
Coloured Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Rabelais' Works. 

Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous characteristic Illustrations by Gustave Dorb. 

" His buffoonery was not merely Brutus* s rough skin, which contained a rod 
of gold: it was necessary as an amulet against the monks and legates; and 
he must be classed with the greatest creative minds in the world—with Shake' 
speare, with Dante, and with Cervantes."— S. T. Coleridge. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 75, 6d. 

Rambosson's Astronomy. 

By J. Rambosson, Laureate of the Institute of France. Translated 
by C. B. Pitman. Profusely Illustrated. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Regalia: Crowns, Coronations, and Inaugura- 
tions, In various Ages and Countries. By W. Jones, F.S.A., 
Author of "Finger-Ring Lore," &c. With very numerous Illustra- 
tions. Un preparation. 
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Crown 8yo, cloth extra, ior. 6d % 

Richardson's (Dr.) A Ministry of Health, 

and other Papers. By Benjamin Ward Richardson/ M.D., &c. 

" This highly interesting volume contains upwards of tune addresses, written 
in the author's well-known sty le, and /mil of great and rood thoughts. . . . The 
uvrh is, like all those of the author, that of a man of genius, of great fewer, of 
experience, and noble independence of tho ught."— Popplah IScttKCB Rbthw. 

Handsomely printed, price 5*; 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The ; 

or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came, over from Normandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, A.D. 1066-7. 
Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with the pria- 
cipal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 

Two Vols., large 4to, profusely Illustrated, half-morocco, £n x6>. 

Rowlandson, the Caricaturist. 

A Selection from his Works, with Anecdotal Descriptions of his Famous 
Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Contemporaries. 
With nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile of the Originals. By 
Joseph Gxego, Author of "James Gillray, the Caricaturist ; his Life, 
Works, and Times." 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 4*. 6d. each. 

" Secret Out" Series, The. 



The Pyrotechnist's Treasury; 

or, Complete Art of Making Fire- 
works. By Thomas Kentish. With 
numerous Illustrations. 

The Art of Amusing : 

A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, 
Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. By 
Frank Bel lew. 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky : 

Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult 
Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of Hand. 
Edited by W. H. Crkmkjl 300 Illus- 
trations. 

The Merry Circle : 

A Book of New Intellectual Games 
and Amusements. By Clara Bellew. 
Many Illustrations. 



Magician's Own Book : 

Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, irandkerchiefsL-&c. All 
from Actual Experience. ■ Edited by 
W. H. Crkmbr. soo Illustrations. 

Magio No Mystery : 

Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, Sec, 
with fully descriptive Directions ; the 
Art of Secret Writing ; Training of 
Performing Animals, ftc. Coloured 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations. 

The Secret Out : 
One Thousand Tricks with Cards, and 
other Recreations ; with Entertaining 
Experiments in Drawing-room or 
"White Magic." By W. H. Crbmer. 
300 Engravings. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Sanson Family, Memoirs of the : 

Seven Generations of Executioners. By Henri Sanson. Translated 
from the French, with. Introduction, by Camille Barkers. 

" A faithful translation of this curious work, which will certainly r e f ay f erusal 
—not on the ground of its being full of horrors } for the original author teems to 
bo rather ashamed of tho Uchnuml affect of hit profession, and is commendable 
reticent as to its details* but because it contains a luctd account of the omostnotable 
causes oflebres from the time of Louis XIV. to a period within the. memory of 
persons still Hvwg. . , . Extremely entertaining."— Daily Tki*xg*atm. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Senior's Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 

An Angler's Sketches in Tasmania and New Zealand. By William 
Senior ("Red Spinner"), Author of "Stream and Sea." 

" In every way a happy production. . . . What Turner effected in colour on 
canvas, Mr. Senior may Be said to effect by the force of a practical mind, in Ian- 
guage that is magnificently descriptive, on his subject. There is in both painter 
and writer the same magical combination of idealism and realism, and the same 
hearty appreciation for all that is sublime and pathetic in natural scenery. That 
there is an undue share of travel to the number of trout caught is certainly not 
Mr. Senior's fault ; but the comparative scarcity of the prince of fishes is 
adequately atoned for, in that the writer was lea pretty well through all the 
glorious scenery of the antipodes inquest of him. . . . So great is the charm and 
the freshness and the ability of the booh, that it is hard to put it down when once 
taken up." — Home News. 

Shakespeare and Shakespeareana : 

Shakespeare, The First Folio. Mr. William Shakespeare's 

Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Originall Copies. London, Printed by Isaac Iaggard and Ed. Blount, 
1633, — A Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process — ensuring the strictest accuracy in every detail. 
Small 8vo, halt-Roxburghe, iox. 6d. 

" To Messrs. Chatto and Windus belongs the merit of having done more 
to facilitate the critical study of the text of our great dramatist than all the 
Shakespeare clubs and societies put together. A complete facsimile oj the 
celebrated First Folio edition of 16*3 for halfa-guinea is at once a miracle of 
cheapness and enterprise. Being in a reduced form, the type is necessarily 
ra/tker diminutive, out it is as distinct as in a genuine copy of the original 
emd will be found to be as useful and far more handy to the student than the 
latter."— Athbnjbum. 

Shakespeare, The Lansdowne. Beautifully printed in red 

and black, in small but very clear type. With engraved facsimile of 
Drobshout's Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Shakspere'8 Dramatic Works, Poems, Doubtful Plays, and 

Biography. — Charlbs Knight's Pictorial Edition, with many hundred 
beautiful Engravings on Wood of Views, Costumes, Old Buildings, Antiqui- 
ties, Portraits, &c. Eight Vols., royal 8vo, cloth extra, £3 12*. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales from Shakespeare. By 

Charles and Mary Lamb. With numerous Illustrations, coloured and 
plain, by J. Moyr Smith. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, iox. 6d. 

flhakspere, The Sohool of. Including " The Life and Death 

•f Captain Thomas Stukeley," " Nobody and Somebody," " Histriomastix," 
** The Prodigal Son/' " Jack Drum's Entertainment" " A Warning for Fair 
Women, and " Fair Em." Edited, with Notes, by Richard Simpson 
Introduction by F. J. Furnivall. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, x8* 

Shakespeare Music, The Handbook of. Being an Account of 

Three Hundred and Fifty Pieces of Music, set to Words taken from the 
Plays and Poems of Shakespeare, the compositions ranging from the Eliza- 
bethan Age to thePresent Time. By Alfred Roffb. 4to^haTf-Roxburghe, 7*. 

Shakespeare, A Study of. By Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne. Crown 8vo, cloth extra 81. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with 10 full-page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Sheridan's Complete Works, 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Transla- 
tions, Speeches, Jokes. Puns, &c. ; with a Collection of Sheridaniana. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. &f. 

Signboards : 

Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable 
Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Caicden Hotten. 
With nearly 100 Illustrations. 

*' Even if we were ever so maliciously inclined, we could not pick out all Messrs. 
Larwood and Hotten' t plums, because the good things are so numerous as to defy 
the most wholesale depredation** — Times. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 

Slang Dictionary, The : 

Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. An Entirely New 
Edition, revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 

" We are flad to see the Slang Dictionary reprinted and enlarged. From a high 
scientific point of view this book is not to be despised. Of course it cannot fail to 
be amusing also. It contains the very vocabulary of unrestrained humour, and 
oidity, andgrotesqueness. In a word, it Provides valuable material both for the 
student of language and the student of human nature" — Academy. 

Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

Smoker's Text-Book, The. 

By J. Hamer, F.R.S.L. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5*. 

Spalding's Elizabethan Demonology : 

An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by tbem, as it was generally held during the 
period of the Reformation, and the times immediately succeeding ; 
with Special Reference to Shakspere and his Works. By T. Alfred 
Spalding, LL.B. 



Crown 4to, uniform with "Chaucer for Children," with Coloured 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, ioj. 6d. 

Spenser for Children. 

By M. H. Towry. With Illustrations in Colours by Walter J. 
Morgan. 

" Spenser has simply been transferred into plain prose, with here and there a 
line or stanza quoted, where the meaning and the diction are within a child's 
comprehension, and additional point is thus given to the narrative without the 
cost of obscurity, . . . Altogether the work has been well and carefully done, , n 
—The Times. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gs, 

Stedman's Victorian Poets: 

Critical Essays. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

" We ought to bo thankful to thost who do critical work with competent skill 
and understanding', with honesty of purpose, and with diligence and thoroughness 
of execution. And Mr, Stedman, having chosen to work in this line, deserves the 
thanks of English scholars by these qualities and by something more ; • . 
he is faithful, studious, and discerning," — Saturday Review. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ys. 6d, 

Strntt's Sports and Pastimes of the People 

of England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With 140 
Illustrations. Edited by William Hone. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 

Swift's Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 
Maps in the Original Edition of "Gulliver's Travels." 



Swinburne's Works : 

The Queen Mother and Rosa- 

mond. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

Atalanta in Calydon. 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Cha8telard. 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, ys. 

Poems and Ballads. 

First Series. Fcap. 8vo, gs. Also 
in crown 8vo, at same price. 

Poems and Ballads. 

Second Series. Fcap. 8vo, 9*. Also 
in crown 8vo, at same price. 

Notes on "Poems and Bal- 
lads." 8vo, is, 

William Blake : 

A Critical Essay. With Facsimile 
Paintings. Demy 8vo, 16s. 



Songs before Sunrise. 

Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Bothwell : 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

George Chapman : 

An Essay. Crown 8vo, 7*. 

Songs of Two Nations. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Essays and Studies. 

Crown 8vo, 12s, 

Ereohtheus : 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

Note of an English Republican 

on the Muscovite Crusade. 8vo, is. 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. 

Crown 8vo, Bs. 

NEW WORK BY MR. SWINBURNE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

TTTAT.ASSIUS ; ON THE CLIFFS ; THE GARDEN OF 
CYMODOCE. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. [/» the press. 

Medium 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 

Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours, 

in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in Search 
of a Wife. With the whole of Rowlandson's droll page Illustra- 
tions, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. Hotten. 
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Four Vols, small 8vo, doth boards, yu, 

Taine's History of English Literature. 

Translated by Henry Van Laun. 
•.• Also a Popular Edition, in Two Vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 



Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 6s, 

Tales of Old Thule. 

Collected and Illustrated by J. Mora Smith. 

"It is not often that we meet witk a volume of fairy tales possessing utore fttllj 
the double recommendation of absorbing interest and purity of tone than does the 
one before us containing a collection of ' Tales of Old Thule. These come, to 
say the least % near fulfilling the idea of perfect works of the kind; and the illus- 
trations with which the volume is embellished are equally excellent. . . . We 
commend the book to parents and teachers as an admirable gift to their children 
and pupils."— Literary World. 

One VoL crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Taylor's (Tom) Historical Dramas: 

" Clancarty," "Jeanne Dare," •• Twixt Axe and Crown," "The Fool's 
Revenge," •■ Arkwright's Wife," " Anne Boleyn," •• Plot and Passion." 
V The Plays may also be had separately, at Is. each. 

Crown 8ro, cloth extra, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 

Illustrations! 7s. 6d. 

Thackerayana : 

Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
William Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Humorous Incidents 
in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his every- 
day reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings, facsimiled from 
Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings. 

"// would have been a real less to bibliographical literature had copyright 
difficulties deprived the general public of this very amusing collection. One of 
Thackeray* s habits, from his schoolboy days, was to ornament the margins and 
blank pages of the books he had in use with caricature illustrations of their 
contents. This gave sfecial value to the sale of his library, and is almost cause 
for regret that tt could not have been preserved in its integrity. Thackeray* s 
place tn literature is eminent enougk to have made this an interest to future 
generations. The anonymous editor has done the best that he could to compen- 
sate for the lack of this. It is an admirable addendum, not only to his coOocted 
works, but also to any memoir of him that has been, or that is Ukety to be, 
written,** — British Quarterly Rbtikw. 

■ m. . . 1 ■■, 

Crown 8vo, clojth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 7/. 6d. 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan Cunning- 
ham, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

, — __, . — j. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Thornbury's (Walter) Haunted London. 

A New Edition, edited by Edward Walford, M.A., with numerous 
Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Timbs' Clubs and Club Life in London. 

_ ■ % 

With Anecdotes of its-famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and Taverns. 
By John Timbs, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Timbs' English Eccentrics and Eccentrici- 
ties: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By John Timbs, 
F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 14J. 

Torrens' The Marqness Wellesley, 

Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait. Forming Vol. /. of Pro- 
Consul and Tribune: Wellrsley and O'Connell: Historic 
Portraits. By W. M. Torrens, M.P. In Two Vols. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, ys. 6d. 

Turner's (J. M. W.) Life and Correspondence. 

Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow- 
Apademieians. By Walter Thornbury. A New Edition, con- 
siderably Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours, facsimiled 

from Turner's original Drawings. 

■* 

The aoth Annual Edition, for 1880, elegantly bound, cloth, full 

gilt, price 50J. 

Walford's County Families of the United 

Kingdom. A Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By Edward Walford, M. A., late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &c, of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of 
Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, together with a Record of the Patronage at their disposal, the 
Offices which they hold or have held, their Town Addresses, Country 
Residences, Clubs, &c. 

: " What would the gossips of old have given for a book which opened to them 
the recesses of every County Family in the Three Kingdoms t . . . * This work, 
however, will serve other purposes besides those of mere curiosity, envy, or malice. 
It is Just the book for the lady of the house to have at hand when making up the 
County dinner, as it gives exactly that information which punctilious and Particular 
people are so desirous of obtaining— the exact standing of every person in the county. 
To the business man, ' The County Families ' stands in the Place of directory and 
biographical dictionary. The fund of information it affords respecting, the Upper 
Ten Thousand must give it a place in the lawyer's library ; and to the ■money' 
lender, who is so interested in finding out the difference between a gentleman and a 
$ gtnt,' between heirs-at-law and younger sons, Mr. Walford has been a real bene' 
factor. In this splendid volume he has managed to meet a universal wan t one 
which cannot fail to be felt by the lady in her drawing-room, the peer in his library, 
the trade sm a n in his counting-house, and the gentleman in his club. n — Timbs. 
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P. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Ground Plan* *fr. 

Walcott's Church Work and Life in English 

Minsters ; and the English Student's Monasticon. By tbe ReV. 
Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, js. 6d. , ' * 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler ' : ; 

or, The Contemplative Man's Recreation : being a Discourse of Risers'." 
Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by Izaak Waltok; ancf. In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear Sljeani, by 
Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir IFakris 
Nicolas, and 6z Copperplate Illustrations. 

■ ■■ ■ - — ■ " ■■ ■■ " ' y i . i 

Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, aa i£n, by 14 in., as. 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. 

An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals. 

Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price 21. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. 

An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, and a 
Facsimile of the Great Seal. 



Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 

Westropp's Handbook of Pottery and Porce- 
lain ; or, History of those Arts from the Earliest Period. By Hodder 
M. Westropp, Author of " Handbook of Archaeology," &c. With 
numerous beautiful Illustrations, and a List of Marks. [In the press. 

Seventh Edition. Square 8vo, is. 

Whistler v. Ruskin : Art and Art Critics. 

By J. A. Macneill Whistler. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Wright's Caricature History of the Georges. 

(The House of Hanover.) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, 
Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., 
F.S.A. 



Large post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Wright's History of Caricature and of the 

Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. Profusely Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

J. OGDSN AND CO., PRINTERS, 17a, ST. JOHN STREET, E.C. 
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